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FOREWORD 


HAVE chosen the English word “outlaw” to 
] eco those whose deeds of violence, born of 
dark and seething passions, I am about to describe. 
That is because this word fits both species—the bandit 
and brigand, but without qualifying; for in their real 
meaning, although we use them both impartially, they 
ate totally different. Such men as Nonce Romanetti 
and Mario Pianetti were truly “‘bandits,” but never 
brigands. For'in the sunny lands around whose shores 
switl the waters of the blue Mediterranean, a bandit is a 
man who has laved a stain on his pride and honour by 
killing the offender. He is a man who mistrusts the 
law and its subtleties and who knows from long ex- 
perience that, in his country at least, there is no truth io 
the words on the scroll above the judge’s chair: 

“La legge é uguale per tutti” —‘‘The law is impartial, 
and the same for rich and poor.” 

I will not say whether he be right, but that is his 
point of view; and therefore, impatient of quibbles and 
atguments, he uses gun or knife to settle the matter, 
and flees to the impenetrable macchia—the wilds. Never 
does he steal, rob, or hold to ransom. In this sense, 
then, Robin Hood and William Tell were truly bandits. 

Quite different is the brigand—who gathers a band 
of followers about him and robs and waylays helpless 
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travellers, or attacks country houses. Both types are 
outlaws, but whilst the one is a man whom one cannot 
help but admire and would willingly shake by the hand, 
the other is a beast, rapacious and cruel, to be exter- 
minated by any means. To this latter class belong the 
tertible Caudebec of the Savoyan Alps, Bonnot of 
Paris, El Lobo, the Spanish brigand, and others. 

Several of the bandits, such as the Corsican and 
Pianetti, I knew well and visited in their impregnable 
retreats. Why? Because men—real men who fear 
nothing and no one—must ever attract those who were 
brought up in the strait-jacket of civilization and 
lacked the courage, or the opportunity, to cast off their 
fetters and live the man’s life. 

My profession has placed me among those who 
uphold the law; but that does not mean that my under- 
standing and my sympathy with the “lone fighter” have 
been blunted. Quite different is it when one deals 
with men like “The Terror of Marseilles.” The guillo- 
tine is too gentle for these, and the tortures they inflicted 
on their victims should be meted out to them also. 

It may seem strange and almost incredible that I have 
been personally in contact with so many notorious and 
exciting events; but, as I have stated in my reminiscences 
elsewhere, this is only apparently so. 

If one remembers that deeds of violence, or gro- 
tesque and cruel crimes, take place daily in every country 
and in almost every large town, the few which I can 
relate from personal experience dwindle to a very small 
number indeed. I know that every criminal investi- 
gator, every one of the active, fearless members of that 
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busy hive called Scotland Yard, could relate, if he 
would, as many and more adventures than have fallen 
to my share. The only difference is that my experiences 
are cosmopolitan, due to the fact that I speak many 
tongues and that all my life I have been a wanderer, 
roaming from town to town and from land to land. 
The world is beautiful and interesting, and I have never 
been able to resist the fascination of travelling. 

When I hear the siren of a ship, or the shrill whistle 
of a locomotive, and watch the long line of carriages 
tush into the dim distance, or the vessel slowly leave 
the harbour, an irresistible desire to wander seizes me. 

A man’s span of life does not count by the number 
of years he has lived, but by the things which have 
happened during those years. Could I travel in no 
other way, I would become a tramp, only in order to 
keep moving and not to stagnate in a rut. 

Many of the adventures which fell to my share were 
the result of mere chance, or the logical outcome of my 
profession; others I sought voluntarily. Bonnot, of 
the Paris anarchists, for instance, was for some time my 
chauffeur—before he became an outlaw. 

When Pianetti ran amok, I was staying in Monte 
Carlo and at once went to the little Italian village in the 
Bergamasco, because I knew his wife and sympathized 
with the man. Thus, then, I am able to relate from 
actual experience most of the episodes which follow: 
the others have been told to me by members of the 
lawless bands whom I have met in my wanderings. 
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EPISODE ONE 
NONCE ROMANETII: THE BANDIT OF CORSICA 


N April, 1926, the daily papers of all countries in- 
 focnec their readers that Nonce Romanetti, famous 

as the king of outlaws, who had evaded capture and 
defied the authorities of that wonderful island, Corsica, 
for more than fifteen years, had at last been ambushed 
and killed by the gendarmes. Immediately following 
this announcement there was an outcry in the local and 
the French papers; Romanetti had been assassinated by 
a traitor who had shot him from behind—the gendarmes 
had then staged a battle—emptied the weapons of the 
dead bandit—-shot at him when he was already a corpse, 
and thus tried to make the inhabitants of the tragic isle 
believe that their idol had been killed in a fair fight. 


* * * * * 


The mystery of his death will never be completely 
cleared up now. The result of the post-mortem exam- 
ination has been carefully kept secret. Yet facts have 
leaked out which make it possible to sense the truth. 

British readers will certainly wonder what it matters 
who killed Romanetti, since the man was an outlaw with 
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a price on his head. If they do, it is because they forget 
that Corsica is the last home of the vendetta, the blood 
feud, which punishes treachery in its own way and cares 
little for law or police. 

“La Vendettal”—a word that sounds like a howl of 
rage and the crack of a pistol, and whose last two sylla- 
bles are made to accompany the sweep and thrust of 
the knife as it strikes home. 

The ultimate vestiges of primitive proud manhood 
will finally dissolve and fall into dust when the Ven- 
detta dies. Did not man ever prefer the Hebraic code 
—an eye for an eye—to the togas and wigs of lawyers? 
Thus, the Scottish clans carried on the tradition of their 
Phoenician and Scandinavian forbears in our own 
island; and the duel the world over is merely a decadent, 
degenerate wraith of it. Whilst man was a fighting 
animal there was only one way in which an injury or an 
insult could be effaced—by the survival of the better 
man, able and strong to avenge. It is from those 
simple primitive days that we have inherited the cere- 
mony of shaking hands—when each of the combatants 
dropped his weapon and grasped the other’s fighting 
hand in sign of peace. 

It is natural that Corsica should be the last strong- 
hold of the man’s way. 

Tremendous and inevitable is the influence of the 
land itself. Corsica has always been called the “tragic 
isle.” Its mountains and valleys, hewn out of the 
primeval rock by Titans; the tortured, broken crags, 
attesting to the violent battles of Nature’s forces; the 
hard, unyielding soil and the black forests of cedars 
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and pines are a true picture of the soul of its inhabitants 
—violent, proud, sad and gloomy. As the climate 
varies from one valley to another, so the nature of the 
children. born and reared there has its specific charac- 
teristics, dividing them naturally into clans and groups 
—jealous of their traditions and legends. Who shall 
say that men born on such soil and bearing such names 
as Spada—the sword; or Saetta—the lightning; or 
Romanetti—the little Roman—are not predestined to 
deeds of violence? Sooner or later they react to these 
influences and as a result become Banditi. As boys 
they may not learn to write, but they learn how to shoot 
and hunt the wild boar; they learn to be at home in the 
swirling surf and to fight nature in all its moods. 


Yet Romanetti was a peaceful, law-abiding citizen 
until treachery and injustice forced him to kill and thus 
take to the macchia—the bush—where, like many others, 
he lived at war with the authorities, who hunted him 
day and night, giving him no respite; but unlike many 
others, his extraordinary endurance, his undaunted 
courage, his deadly skill with firearms provided him 
with the means to resist successfully all the efforts of the 
brigades of gendarmes. That is why he became the 
king among outlaws. Feared by the men in uniform, 
but loved by his own kind. 

Romanetti was by trade a cattle-breeder, who, on 
market and fair-days, killed and sold his animals, cutting 
them up in the open square of his native village, Calca- 
toggio. On one of these occasions he found that, in 
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otder to satisfy his clients, he needed another animal. 
He sent to one of his fellow dealers for a bullock and 
was told to choose from the herd in an adjoining field. 
He did so, killed and cut up the beast and sold it, 
paying for it the same evening in a tavern in the usual 
way. 

A cash transaction, where neither asked for nor 
gave a receipt. 

A few days later his wife awoke him at dawn with 
the unpleasant news that the police were outside and 
demanded that he should follow them to town on a 
charge of cattle-stealing. Complaint had been made 
by the man from whom he bought the bullock and who 
denied having given him permission to take it and who 
furthermore denied having been paid. 

“The gendarmes!”—ominous words—dreaded by 
all the country people as being synonymous with 
injustice. 

Romanetti slipped out by a back window and 
disappeared in the bush. From there he opened nego- 
tiations with the man who accused him. He sent one 
of his friends to make an offer of a second payment and 
a hundred francs over (then a hundred francs was the 
equivalent of five pounds), if he would withdraw the 
accusation. The offer was accepted and an appoint- 
ment made for the next day, when the money should 
be paid and a friendly drink was to wipe out all ill- 
feeling. 

Instead of going openly, Romanetti, who was by 
nature suspicious, sent his friend into the village with 
the money. He himself waited—hidden behind a rock, 
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to see if all was well. To his rage he saw that a trap 
had been set for him. A dozen gendarmes were hidden 
to take him. Thereupon a second message reached the 
treacherous dealer. 

“Tell the black traitor,” Romanetti said to his 
friend, “‘that he will not hear the shot that kills him.” 
He kept his word. The next morning as the man 
passed through the village, a pistol spat from behind a 
tree and he fell dead, a bullet in his heart. 

Now Romanetti was a bandito with a price on his 
head. 

He fled into the mountains on the same day, after 
embracing his wife and instructing her in the manage- 
ment of the farm. 

Romanetti was not poor, and soon he gathered 
about him a number of men—outlaws some of them, 
others merely woodsmen and hunters, who formed his 
bodyguard. He then organized a system whereby he 
could still negotiate for the sale of his herds, or the 
grapes produced by his extensive vineyards. Dogs 
were the scouts and sentries he depended upon princi- 
pally. His two favourites, Zinetta and Black, never 
left his side. These dogs were wonderfully trained— 
they never barked: a growl only was needed to warn 
their master that enemies were approaching. In 
a citcle of several miles sentries and dogs wete 
posted day and night, so that, long before the police 
could come within range even, Romanetti was far 
away. 

Every bandito in Corsica has what are called “guides.” 
Their duty is to explore the district through which their 
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chief intends to pass. They enter a dwelling first and 
signal the presence of an enemy. They also must 
leave the house first, in order to draw the possible 
volley, thus giving the bandito an opportunity to escape 
during the confusion. Of these guides Romanetti had 
sevetal who were at all times ready to die for him, for 
he was generous and lovable, although now a killer 
of men. 

One of them was slain shortly after Romanetti took 
refuge in the mountains. An irresistible desire to see 
his wife had seized him. A messenger was sent warning 
her that he would come that night. This the police 
had counted upon, and an ambush, cunningly prepared 
beforehand, was in readiness. Scouts duly explored 
the neighbourhood and, for once quite unaware of any 
danger, signalled to Romanetti that all was quiet. 
Shortly after midnight he arrived at his house. A 
copious dinner had been prepared for him and, after 
the first joyous effusions and embracings, he sat down 
facing the door to enjoy his meal. By his side was his 
gun, and in his pockets and belt half a dozen pistols 
and knives—Romanetti specially favoured large auto- 
matics, such as Mausers and Parabellums, and of these 
he possessed several. He had barely touched his food 
when the dogs growled. At the same moment one of 
the guides burst into the room. 

“The gendarmes—a troop of them are rushing the 
house!” he gasped 

Romanetti calmly rose, kissed his wife and made ready. 

“Go out the front way and cover my retreat,” he 
ordered. 
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Without hesitation the man stepped full into the 
light of the open door whilst Romanetti slipped into a 
back room. A fusillade burst out as the guide was 
seen. He staggered and fell, but from the ground con- 
tinued to fire in a sweeping half-circle at the advancing 
police, killing and wounding several of them. Mean- 
while the other men, posted in the bush and hidden 
behind rocks and trees, were attacking the gendarmes 
from all sides. Romanetti succeeded in dropping to 
the ground from a window at the back, but in doing so 
sprained his ankle. 

For several minutes he crawled through the under- 
growth—believing that the attention of the attackers 
was completely focused on the front of the house, where 
uninterrupted firing told him that the stubborn battle be- 
tween his men and the police was continuing. Abruptly 
a dog growled near by and a sharp voice called out: 

“*Halt—whoever you are—or we shoot!” 

Without replying Romanetti fired towards the voice, 
then, ignoring the pain of his injured foot, he stumbled 
from rock to rock towards the bay below—where he 
knew that a boat belonging to a friendly fisher was 
lying. Shots were being fired at the spot from where 
he had come, and these covered the noise he made, so 
that he reached the boat safely. Together with the 
fisherman and one of his friends they pushed the boat 
out into the quiet water. Unfortunately—when only 
a short distance from the shore—they saw another 
detachment of gendarmes running towards them along 
the beach. These had been about to attack his house 
from the rear, when the noise of the keel grating over 
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the stones had attracted their attention. Peremptory 
otders came from the officer in command of the police. 

“Take aim—tready to fire in volleys! Now, you in 
the boat—backwater at once and return to shore!” 
There was nothing else to be done. The fisherman 
and his companion replied that they were returning in 
obedience to the order, shouting as loudly as they 
could so as to cover the sound of Romanetti’s plunge 
into the sea. 

When the disappointed gendarmes searched the little 
skiff they found no trace of the man they sought. 

That night, the guide who had gone out 4rst, and 
two of his companions, were killed, whilst four police 
were dead and six wounded. Romanetti and the others 
escaped and gained their retreat in the mountains, 

Who had warned the police of his presence in the 
house that night was the question that tortured them 
all, A traitor in their midst: that was impossible! Yet 
the dogs had not given warning until too late. Some- 
one had kept them quiet—someone whom they knew! 

Suspicion fastened on a young man from Cinnarca 
named Castiglioni, for he had been in charge of the 
first dogs. Castiglioni had formerly courted the girl 
whom Romanetti married. Doubtless this was the 
motive for his treachery. A search of the camp soon 
disclosed the fact that Castiglioni had disappeared and 
with him one of the horses. 

“Bring him in,” was all that Romanetti said when 
told the news, “‘but alive—mind you—alive!” 

Two days later a party of five horsemen arrived at 
the camp of the bandito. In their midst was Castig- 
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lioni—bound and helpless. For some minutes Roma- 
netti glared at him in silence; then he said to his men: 

“Untie him, give him a gun and leave him alone 
with me. If Iam killed, he is to go free. Now gol” 

They did as their leader commanded. The ropes 
were cut, the traitor set on his feet, and a pistol, fully 
loaded, was pushed into his hand; the men then mounted 
and rode off to some distance. Romanetti remained 
sitting in the same position where he had been when 
the prisoner was brought before him. He appeared to 
be talking to the traitor. Suddenly Castiglioni dropped 
to the ground; several shots spurted from his pistol and 
Romanetti rolled over. Instantly the other was up— 
had seized the horse on which he had come—and 
attempted to mount. Before he could do so a single 
shot cracked from the boulder behind which the bandit 
had rolled, and the younger man dropped—shot clean 
through the heart. When his men rode up, Romanetti 
rose and, pointing to the body, said: 

“‘Take him to his family and tell them that he was 
both traitor and coward—he fired at me whilst my 
hands were empty and I was merely talking to him.” 

No doubt this proof of superiority had its effect, 
for no further attempt was made by any of his followers 
to betray their leader. 

His second brush with the authorities came some 
months later. A captain in the French army, visiting 
Ajaccio, made a bet that the reason why no one could 
take the redoubtable bandit was because squads of men 
were always sent against him, and they were never able 
to approach near enough. He would take Romanetti 
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single-handed. The valiant officer sent a request 
to the bandit for an interview, which was granted. 
Instead of going himself he sent one of his friends. 
Dressed as a peasant, he followed him and waited out- 
side the house where Romanetti was supposed to be 
staying. For several hours the captain remained hidden. 
Shortly before dawn he saw his friend leave the house, 
accompanied by several guides. As soon as they had 
ridden away, the officer stealthily approached the en- 
trance. Suddenly throwing it open, he levelled his 
weapons and ordered the men still inside to surrender. 
No one moved. Abruptly from behind him he heard 
a laugh, and a voice said: 

“Tf you seek Romanetti, here he is; but I advise you 
to go away peaceably. Life is sweet for you, too, I 
suppose. If you are wise—go!” 

Wheeling, he saw the man he had come to take 
standing in the middle of the path, with his hands in 
his pockets. Without hesitating he fired several shots, 
none of which took effect, for, although Romanetti 
had not moved, the morning mists made the short, 
squat figure dim and indistinct. 

Again came the voice: ““Now go back and say that 
I am not eager to kill men, even when they attack me, 
who have never harmed them personally; but shoot no 
more.” 

This generosity only maddened the captain, who 
felt intensely humiliated. Again he fired. At once 
an answering flash came from the path and he fell. 
Romanetti turned him over sadly. “Why will they 
not let me be?” he said to his men, now crowding 
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round. “I never seek them. If they'll let me live my 
comfortless life in the bush, Pll never harm them. I 
have had them at the end of my gun so often when they 
never even saw me, yet I did not fire.” 


So, little by little, grew the legend around this 
heroic figure. I say “heroic,” for, whatever the right 
and wrong of the matter, Romanetti was a man. Kindly 
and generous to a fault; fearless and fair in all his deal- 
ings with friend and foe. The ethics of Corsica are 
not the ethics of England, that is all. His exploits 
were told in tavern and drawing-room, and many 
were those who, prompted by curiosity and the spice 
of adventure, tried to approach him. 

Once he was carousing, as he often did, in some little 
wayside tavern, whilst his dogs and men kept watch. 

A little distance away in a poor peasant’s hut a 
woman lay dying; and the noise of song and laughter 
came in gusts to disturb her last hours. In the midst 
of a wild dance the village priest came in and bent over 
Romanetti, murmuring something. Without a word 
the bandit rose and followed the priest. In the room 
of death he uncovered himself and tiptoed to the bed- 
side. For some minutes he spoke to the dying peasant 
and to the husband kneeling beside the bed, trying to 
comfort them. Then he left quietly. At the door he 
thrust a fistful of banknotes into the hands of the priest. 
“For the funeral and the children,” he said, ‘“‘and some 
Masses for her soul.” 

Returning to the inn he roughly silenced his fol- 
lowers and, bidding them mount, rode off into the bush. 
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One day at a village dance a quarrel atose over a 
girl, as it often does, for flaming jealousy is the Corsican’s 
greatest fault. A sailor was shot in the thigh. A man 
called Ferrari was accused by the girl to have been the 
man who fired and wounded her sweetheart. Ferrari 
was arrested, but protested his innocence. A few days 
later Romanetti called at the mayor’s residence in broad 
daylight and left a letter in which he stated that not 
Ferrari but another man named Spada had fired. That 
man was with him and would give himself up if Ferrari 
were teleased. Upon this, several men came forward 
and admitted that Spada was truly the guilty one, but 
that they had not dared to say so until Romanetti brought 
the letter, for Spada was the bandit’s friend. Still the 
authorities refused to release Ferrari. He was being 
conducted by two gendarmes to Ajaccio, when suddenly 
a wild figure burst out of the macchia. 

“Hola! I am Spada; I shot the sailor. Let Ferrari 
go and I will come with you.” 

The gendarmes stopped, hesitated and then shook 
their heads. 

“No; we have orders to take Ferrari to prison and 
we must do it.” 

“Will you let him go?” Spada yelled furiously. 
“He is innocent, I tell you.” 

The gendarmes shrugged their shoulders and started 
off with their prisoner. 

“Well then—par tous les diables”—Spada roared— 
“Til make you!” 

Two reports burst from his drawn pistols. One 
of the gendarmes named Caillaud lurched forward and 
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rolled down the precipice, striking the ground a hun- 
dred feet below: the other, Dominique Antoine, stag- 
gered and fell with a wound in his head. 

Spada, who had till then been an honest forester, 
was now an outlaw. That night he slept in the 
house of a friend before rejoining Romanetti. Ferrari, 
although innocent, feared the result of the inquiry and, 
when released through the intervention of Spada, he 
disappeared into the bush, where he fell in with some 
of Romanetti’s men, to whom he related what had 
happened. 

Romanetti at once set out to fetch Spada. It was 
dawn when he arrived near the house, and saw to his 
horror that it was already surrounded by the police. 
How could he warn Spada, yet sleeping peacefully? 
Cautiously he circled around the dwelling and took 
up his position on the opposite side of the river La 
Gravone. With supreme indifference to the danger 
for himself he emptied a pistol at the oncoming police, 
firing over their heads. A howl of rage answered 
him. 

““Romanetti—c’est Romanetti!” 

At the same time the troop split up, some of them 
at ofice attacking him. But now Spada was awake, he 
had a chance to escape. Inside the hut a terrible scene 
was taking place. With a bound Spada was on his feet. 
His friend was standing looking out of a window and 
waving a handkerchief. 

““Cane—you have betrayed me! Now go first— 
out of the door—now, at once, or I'll shoot you dead! 
If you get away, we'll cry quits.” 
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Pale and trembling, with instant death threatening 
him—the man stepped to the door and opened it. A 
volley greeted his appearance, but by a miracle he was 
not wounded. 

“Now run!” Spada hissed. From the river Roma- 
netti was keeping up a rapid fire. “Ohe, Spada,” 
he yelled: “I am here—help yourself and I'll help you!” 

The man who had betrayed Romanetti’s friend 
started to run, covering the retreat of Spada who had 
slipped into the undergrowth. A few powerful strokes 
and he was across the river and beside Romanetti. 
Together they held the gendarmes at bay, retreating 
slowly, until they were safely among the rocks and 
trees. 

Such instances of staunch loyalty are numerous in 
the career of “the king of bandits” and I could not 
resist the desire, when returning from Italy along the 
coast, to cross to Corsica and, if possible, to spend a 
night with Romanetti. I had followed his exploits 
with interest and I knew how I could approach him 
without being suspected of collusion with the authori- 
ties. Thus, one day I set out from the pretty town of 
Ajaccio, a letter with the huge seal of Romanetti in my 
pocket as passport. 


It was dusk when I reached the little village where 
the two men who had offered to guide me to Romanetti 
were waiting. From here the remainder of the journey 
would be a toilsome climb through the dense under- 
growth. The real “bush” was before me. More 
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than once I looked back regretfully at the tiny houses 
clinging fantastically to the steep sides of the grey rock. 
We could only advance slowly and in single file, and 
Jong before we reached the narrow gully which led to 
one of the bandit’s retreats I wished that I had not come. 
The night, black and treacherous, silent and perfumed, 
laden with the sharp tang of pines and gorse, enveloped 
me like a mantle. At last my two guides—one in front 
and one behind—hissed cautiously; it was the sigua. 
to halt; a welcome signal, for my lungs were labouring 
from the steady climb, stumble and recovery of the last 
two hours. I looked up at the starry sky, breathing 
deeply. Around me I could see nothing but vague 
outlines of rocks and stunted trees; and every darker 
shape was pregnant with unknown dangers. 

Below, far below, was the sea, only visible because 
its edge was sharply indicated by a few twinkling lights. 
Abruptly a twig cracked a few yards away and with 
a click an electric torch dazzled us with its blinding 
rays; but only for an instant; then darkness—painful, 
now, by contrast—crushed us under its pressure. A 
deep voice questioned the first guide. The words 
were harsh and suspicious; then the one word “ Vengan”’ 
——“‘come”’—reassured me. Two huge dogs, standing 
stify ready, flattened their ears and acquiesced in the 
approach of strangers of unfamiliar odour. We had 
reached the first of the sentries guarding the liberty and 
life of Nonce Romanetti, outlaw and killer of men. 

Soon two more stepped out from among the huge 
rocks and placed themselves between us; and so we 
advanced cautiously without speaking. Now and then, 
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at some difficult passage, the lamps of the sentries shed 
a momentary radiance, and in those brief flashes I could 
see bronzed faces, hard as the granite of the island, 
broad, powerful shapes dressed in brown corduroy, 
and guns, carried in readiness; whilst the light danced 
on pistols and knives half-hidden in pockets and 
belts. 

Had I not been a guest—invited—expected by the 
“Roi da Maguis’—I1 should have felt that my life was 
not worth the smallest coin of the country, but I knew 
that the laws of hospitality are inflexible in Corsica. 
My only fear was that we might accidentally encounter 
prowling gendarmes, for then I should be considered 
—rightly or wrongly—a traitor—and a charge of buck- 
shot would end my visit. 

The guards of the notorious outlaw do not stop to 
argue: their duty to their chief comes first—and a dead 
man is a regrettable incident, but better than the risk 
of capture. 

Suddenly the path broadened out and ran horizon- 
tally; a few minutes later we passed through a small 
hamlet of some half-dozen tiny houses built of the local 
stone. At the edge of the clearing, the guides stopped 
before one of these, from the open door of which came 
a warm glow. 

It was the dwelling of a shepherd and his wife, 
friends of the outlaw. Obedient to a sign from the 
guards I entered. The shepherd was waiting to re- 
ceive me and with a grateful sigh I sank down on one 
of the rude chairs. “He” had not arrived yet. When 
one has the honour to be invited by Romanetti, one 
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emits to mention names. ‘“‘He’ will soon be here,” 
is all that is said. 

Several sturdy men, each carrying at least a dozen 
weapons besides the ever-ready shotgun, crowded into 
the room. Eagerly I scanned their faces. They were 
only members of his bodyguard who had come to take 
stock of me and whose long experience, gathered in a 
hard school where a mistake means death, is quick to 
sense the spy, or the possible traitor. Suddenly an 
inner door opened and the man I had come so far to 
meet stood on the threshold. My first impression of 
the famous bandito, who for fifteen years had success- 
fully evaded capture, was a disappointing one. I saw 
merely a medium-sized man, dressed in brown fustian, 
with a soft felt hat on his head. Even the gun under 
bis arm was no unusual appendage in a country where 
everyone hunts. 

It was only when he came forward into the room 
and stretched out his hand towards me that I began to 
appreciate the vapue atmosphere of power and authority 
and the magnetic personality which radiated from him; 

Under the bushy brows were luminous eyes, which 
long years of life in the wilds had made capable of 
seeing inthe dark. Ever since Romanetti had become a 
hunted man he had lived at night and slept by day, 
and his vision was as sensitive as that of a feline. Those 
eyes were the most striking feature: sharp, hard and 
penetrating was their glance, and a tiny flame seemed 
always to flicker in their dark-brown depths. A 
small, black moustache covered sensuous, tightly- 
shut lips, and under them the stubbom chin of the 
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fighter jutted out like a rock. The shoulders were 
broad; the legs short and muscular. I could see at a 
glance that the body of this man was created for endur- 
ance and strength. Few saw Romanetti as he really 
was, for often would he order one of his men to take 
his place; more often still a grey beard would be added 
to covet the chin, in order to confuse those who at- 
tempted to describe his appearance. 

We took our seats at the rough table; with a char- 
ming smile my host asked me to change places with him 

“T must sit facing the door,” he explained; ‘“‘a habit 
of mine, ché.”’ 

Nothing further was said, but I understood all that 
was tragic and sad underlying those simple words. 
Always he must watch for possible enemies; always, 
in moments of relaxation, he must remember that he 
is not as other men, but a hunted animal with a great 
and tempting price on his head. Over the supper, to 
which Romanetti had added a splendid array of bottles 
from his own vines, we chatted gaily enough. Now 
and again the dogs lying near the door would raise 
their heads and listen, and every half-hour the door 
opened and one of the burly guards stalked in, saluting 
us and bending over his chief to whisper a few words. 

“*Sentries one and two report all quiet,” I heard 
once. 

While we ate and drank, his men kept watch. I 
saw that my host ate little, but drank deeply of the 
wine. As soon as the terrible white brandy of the 
country was placed on the table and cigarettes lighted 
he broadened out and relaxed his tense pose. 
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“Ts it true, “TI asked him,” that you can remain awake 
sixty to eighty hours and not feel sleepy?” 

“On my honour,” Romanetti replied, “I have 
never felt sleepy in my life. I sleep if I wish to: four 
and sometimes five hours in the day-time. But more 
from ennui than because I need it.” 

I explained to him that I was curious to hear about 
his latest exploit, when he had succoured some Ameti- 
can aviators, whose machine crashed near his retreat as 
they were flying over the island. 

“One morning,” he told me, “we were returning 
from hunting for wild boars when we were startled to 
hear the hum and snarl of an aeroplane. We did not 
know if this was not a new trick of the gendarmes, and 
so we sank down in the grass and watched the white 
machine advance. Suddenly we saw a great pillar of 
smoke shoot up from it, and in the same instant it 
collapsed and smashed down among some trees. We 
ran to the spot where it had disappeared and found 
two men and a woman lying among the debris. We 
are all handy at first-aid work. Diable! we have to be. 
And so we did our best for these unfortunates. The 
pilot was dead, but the man and woman still lived. My 
wife was at my camp at Lava. I hurried down and 
fetched her while one of my men rode at full speed to 
the nearest town for a doctor and stretchers. They 
arrived some hours later with several gendarmes. We, 
of course, were hidden, but my wife stayed to tend the 
poor people who were still unconscious. She did all 
she could, washed their wounds and bathed their faces. 
They were placed on stretchers and taken away. The 
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large sum of money and the jewellery which these 
aviators had with them my wife handed to the authori- 
ties. Neither the man nor the woman recovered, but 
some months later I received several letters from 
America, which had been sent to my wife, thanking 
me for what I had done. Look!—TI still have them; 
also this very handsome pocket-book;” and he drew 
from his pocket a beautiful leather wallet with the letter 
N. (Nonce) in gold and diamonds on the front. I 
smiled: 

“"N.—that is also the initial of another Corsican 
who was banished, eh?” 

“Si: Napoleon: he was also an outlaw in his 
way, but a greater one than I—and he was lucky; 
whereas | ”» and he sighed. Then, jumping up he 
shouted: 

““Adesso la musique—we will show you that we 
are not always sad.” 

A group was quickly formed and now canzone 
followed canzone. Many of them were improvised 
poetical outpourings in a minor key—the famous 
lamenti of Corsica. One of the men accompanied the 
singers on a guitar. Formerly the native cornemuse 
—akin to the Spanish bagpipes—was the favourite 
instrument, but lately the Corsicans prefer the guitar. 

Romanetti joined in the fun and, strutting up and 
down, sang in a fine bass voice a voceri, a species of song 
in which a single verse is repeated over and over again. 
This is always in honour of a guest. 

“Eun bel ragarzee”—“he is a good fellow”— 
or some such simple phrase is chosen as the basis, and 
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variations are added and constantly changed. Several 
Italian songs followed the voceri and I heard the well- 
known chant of the Neapolitan fishermen: 


“Guard il mare di Sorrente 
Ché tesora tiene in fonnn 
Quella ch’a girath il monn 
No fa vista comme a qua.” 


But these incursions into the music of Italy did not 
last long. The Corsicans love their own rude improvi- 
sations best of all, and soon the air was again throbbing 
with the wild rhythm of the native music. 

So the night wore on in carouse, song and dance. 
It was hard to realize that this man—tireless, apparently 
—drinking, singing and dancing as though he had not 
a care in the world, was the dreaded bandit; but I was 
soon to be recalled to reality. 

In the midst of a noisy chorus, a long ululation 
sounded from outside, followed by the barking of dogs. 
Instantly all were silent. The moment before Romanetti 
had been dancing heavily—showing that the quart of 
raw brandy he had absorbed was affecting even his 
iron will. 

Now, like the passing of a shadow, all signs of 
drunkenness were gone. The filmy eyes were again 
bright and clear; his hand was strong and steady, as 
he pushed me aside and grasped his gun. 

A man entered and murmured a few words. With 
a bow and a smile Romanetti apologized for the inter- 
ruption, 

““Mi rincresce (I am sorry) but I cannot always do 
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as I please. Remain here—we will leave—and you 
will not be troubled.” 

Quickly guns were examined and belts tightened, 
and the whole company filed out, grave but calm. 
A few minutes later I heard the thud of horses’ hoofs. 
Then from far away a fusillade. When I stepped to 
the door, all was quiet. Romanetti, the king of the 
banditi, had gone. 

Unfortunately for me, my presence in the hamlet 
had been observed, and when returning from my 
expedition I was arrested by two gendarmes. Steel 
chains were padlocked to their wrists and mine, and 
thus I was conducted to Ajaccio, charged with carrying 
supplies to the bandit. Fortunately, I was able to prove 
that I was no confederate and the authorities released 
me the next day. 


A year later Romanetti was ambushed one morning 
just after dawn, as he was riding down from his house 
above the valley of Lava. A party of gendarmes was 
hiding behind some rocks when he came into view. 
His two dogs at once gave the alarm. <A voice hailed 
him and ordered him to surrender. In reply Romanetti 
fired with his favourite weapon, the Parabellum, sweep- 
ing his hand around in a half-circle. A_ volley 
from the gendarmes tumbled him from his horse, 
dead. 

That is the official version. 

His friends say that Romanetti, who had been 
hunting ceaselessly for several days and nights, intended 
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to go to a neighbouring farm on business—negotiations 
for a large consignment of grapes from his vines. A 
friend, whose name is whispered everywhere in Corsica, 
offered to accompany him. That is why, for once, 
his guides, tired out, were not with him; only the two 
favourite dogs circled ceaselessly around their master. 
Romanetti was on horseback—dAis friend on foot. 

Just before dawn this man dropped behind and 
shot the outlaw in the back, splitting his heart with a 
charge of buckshot. 

So died Nonce Romanetti. 

His son, still a boy, is confidently expected by all 
the islanders to carry on the tradition of the vendetta. 
When he is old enough he will hunt and kill—+she 
friend 


EPISODE TWO 
CARMEN PEREZ DA SILVA, THE BELOVED BANDIT 


HEN we see all we loved, all we believed in, 
all the dreams of the future crumble into grey 
dust about us; when the dank, foul odour of 
betrayal and treachery rises like a miasma of decay from 
that dust and fills our senses with a feeling of nausea; 
when the world seems to split and shiver into a thousand 
fragments in the thunderous roar of sudden revela- 
tion, and we have the sensation of standing alone, 
naked, defenceless, in a bitter, black void—then it 
is that a man, or woman, either cringes and whim- 
pers under the stroke Fate has dealt—and most of 
them do—or suddenly rises, towers superbly, and 
strikes back a terrible, avenging blow—and in that 
blow finds life, reason, sanity, and a desire for exis- 
tence even though the motive for that desire be only 
one of revenge. 
Of such resilient fibre was Carmen Perez da Silva, 
a sweet, trusting, innocent and gentle maiden, reared 
in the orange-scented gardens of a Spanish convent. 
Her faith in God and man was complete, untarnished, 
and her soul had never heard a whisper of evil. 
The black-robed, peaceful nuns who taught her to 
look upon the world and all it contained as perfect 
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had ever excluded even the shadow of a possible 
serpent. 

So, when her father died, Carmen came out into 
the great world one day and rejoined her brother 
Lorenzo in Mexico, where the father had built up a fine 
and lasting reputation and a wealthy connexion in the 
famous bank of which he had been the director—£/ 
Banco Nacional. 

All unprepared was Carmen to find men vile and 
treacherous. Terrible was her awakening and ruth- 
less her vengeance when that awakening came, and in 
its blast her tender soul became hard, unyielding steel, 
tempered in the flames of her wrath. 


El Banco Nacional was a busy and business-like con- 
cetrn; for Mexico City, whilst adhering to its Spanish 
traditions, yet copied willingly the precise, efficient 
methods of its neighbour, Uncle Sam. Lorenzo da 
Silva had stepped into his father’s place when the latter 
died and became managing-director in his turn. In 
obedience to his father’s last wish he had sent for 
Carmen, his only sister, in order to watch over her and 
protect her from harm. Their mother had died many 
years previously and these two were now all in all to 
each other. 

Lorenzo was all unprepared for the change he last 
few years had wrought in the shy and timid girl, who, 
when he last saw her, had still been just a grey, in- 
significant chrysalis. Now her dazzling beauty, as 
she stepped from the train, made him glow with pride. 
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His sister—that lovely, smiling girl, almost a woman 
already; for Carmen was eighteen, and that, for a 
daughter of Spain, means the time when thoughts of 
a husband and children begin to loom large in a near 
future. 

Her black mantilla and sombre dress but set off the 
flashing eyes and the amber tint of her ivory skin, to 
which her silken blue-black hair made a glorious frame. 
Tremulous, pouting lips offered themselves with a shy 
smile to his brotherly welcome. Although she was 
still sad from the unexpected loss of that father whom 
she had seen but seldom, her naive wonder at the great 
city in which she was going to live, and her girlish 
prattle, filled the brother with delight at her obvious 
vitality. No shadow of the coming tragedy stretched 
out a withered finger towards them on that happy day. 
In a short while Carmen had taken charge of the great 
house in the Paseo de Gracia, where her people had 
lived for many years. 

Soon Carmen made a habit of coming regularly to 
her brother’s office shortly before his work for the day 
was over, and then walking home with him, and in this 
Lorenzo encouraged her, for he was proud of the 
admiring glances which followed the graceful creature 
by his side. 

““We shall have to find you a husband soon, 
querida,” he told her more than once; at which she 
blushed divinely; “for I, too, shall perhaps one day 
marry, and I shall feel happier to know that you have 
some good and wealthy man to protect you.” 

Although he dreaded the parting from her which 
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this would mean, he knew well that, sooner or later, it 
was inevitable that Carmen would be cartied off by one 
of the many admirers who already eagerly sought his 
invitations to dinners and soirées in the hope of meeting 
the sister. 

Among these was one, Don Manuel Cortes Herrero, 
who had come to Lorenzo with excellent letters of 
recommendation and the concession of a valuable 
silver mine situated near the lake de Chapala. Don 
Manuel had approached the bank with a view to obtain- 
ing the necessary funds for the exploitation of this mine, 
and Lorenzo had spent several hours studying the 
report of the expert who had been sent to examine 
it. 

The report and the assay had been so extraordinary 
that, although the Banco Nacional but rarely listened to 
such risky proposals, they were in this case rather 
inclined to do so. Don Manuel was a handsome man 
of pure Spanish descent. He had large, liquid eyes and 
a dazzling smile, with which went a strange, feline 
grace and suppleness of movement and a male, resonant 
voice. These charms made up a fascinating personality, 
although to a close observer the mouth was abnor- 
mally tight-lipped and cruel in expression. 

Carmen met Don Manuel several times at her 
brother’s office, and at her request he was included 
among the guests at a dinner over which Carmen pre- 
sided as hostess. It was soon apparent to everyone 
that the mine-owner had found favour in her eyes. 
Not many days after the dinner-party, Don Manue 
called ceremoniously upon Sefior Lorenzo da Silva and 
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stated that he loved Carmen and begged for the honour 
of her hand. Lorenzo, after assuring himself that she 
really liked the man, agreed that he should be allowed 
to pay his addresses to the Sefiorita Carmen. 

Don Manuel now became a daily visitor at the 
palatial dwelling in the Paseo de Gracia. Although 
according to Spanish etiquette a suitor can never speak 
to his fiancée alone, it is probable that Carmen, know- 
ing her brother to be busy all day at the bank, managed 
to meet Don Manuel in secret, for in a short time she 
was madly, passionately in love with him. 

Partly because Don Manuel was soon to become a 
member of the family, and partly swayed by the ardent 
pleadings of his sister, Lorenzo consented to take a 
trip to the Santiago Valley—at the fringe of which the 
silver mine was situated—and examine the mine for 
himself, on the understanding that if he were satisfied, 
he would facilitate the advance of the necessary funds 
for the machinery and exploitation of the mine. Carmen 
decided to accompany her brother upon this trip, and 
the three set out on horseback from Acambaco, the 
Nearest point at which the railway passed. No doubt 
the enforced intimacy of the journey, and the camp at 
night in the open, gave Don Manuel many oppor- 
tunities of dominating the girl more and more with his 
fascinating personality. He was a superb horseman, 
and the brother, whose office-life had not given him 
much time for sport, was often left to follow leisurely, 
whilst the young couple galloped ahead. The mine 
was reached at the end of two days. It was attained 
by passing through a natural gallery in the hill-side 
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and was in reality an ancient mine which Don Manuel 
explained that he had rediscovered by chance. 

Lorenzo knew something of minerals; and the 
examination of a heap of ore, which Don Manuel had 
detached with the help of a couple of peons for his 
inspection, and also the undoubted presence of a huge 
vein of silver, convinced the brother of the value of 
the mine, and he there and then promised to furnish 
the money. 

As soon as they returned to Mexico, the requisite 
documents were drawn up, the machinery ordered and 
transported to the mine and workmen engaged. Most 
of this Lorenzo left to Don Manuel to organize. 
Although the bank officials had at first appeared willing 
enough to finance the undertaking, they now desired 
so many formalities to be complied with, and the delays 
which these would occasion were so great, that Lorenzo 
gave way to the eager pleadings of his sister, who in- 
sisted that Manuel was anxious to have the mine 
working quickly, in order to be able to use some of the 
vast wealth lying idle there for the fitting up of their 
future home. He therefore placed his own entire 
fortune at the disposal of Don Manuel. The wedding 
was to take place as soon as the first load of bullion 
arrived and was stored in the vaults of the bank. 

There is no doubt that the almost uncanny power 
of Don Manuel over the loving, inexperienced girl 
was by now so great that she existed but to obey his 
slightest wish. Through her he dominated the brother, 
who could refuse his only sister nothing. It is extra- 
ordinary that Don Lorenzo—a business man and a 
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clever man—should have been so entirely deceived ty 
an unscrupulous adventurer. 

Several months passed; the machinery had now 
been in position and working for some time and several 
gangs of minets were drawing their regular weekly 
pay, but still there was no sign of any raw ofe, of 
smelted ingots. Something was always going wrong. 
A shaft had been flooded and had to be pumped dry; 
shoring had given way; machinery had gone wrong; 
and always more money was urgently needed. 

There came a time when Lorenzo went to his sister 
and requested to be allowed to draw upon some of her 
funds in order to replace several sums which, to help 
Don Manuel, he had taken from the bank. To his 
horror he learned that she, too, had given nearly every- 
thing to her future husband. The brother left the house 
white and trembling, a terrible suspicion now forming 
in his mind. That suspicion had also been slowly, 
vaguely taking shape in the brain of the sister. As 
soon as Lorenzo had gone, Carmen, seized with a 
sudden impulse, threw a cloak with a dark hood over 
her shoulders and ran to where her lover resided when 
he came to town. The door was opened by a woman. 

Keeping her face in shadow as much as possible 
Carmen stated that she wished to speak to Don Manuel 
Herrero. 

““Entonces, sefiorita, that is my wish also,” came 
the strange reply. “I have only just arrived from 
Durango, and find that he is no longer Martin Carra- 
cido, the gambler, who suddenly disappeared one 
night, penniless and in fear of arrest. He is now a 
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wealthy man—ch?—and calls himself Don Manuel 
Cortes Herrero. But you—who ate you? Although 
you keep your face in shadow I have seen already that 
your picture is in all his rooms. Who are you?” 

“I am the Sefiorita Carmen Perez da Silva and his 
future wife,” said the girl, throwing back her head 
proudly, although an icy something was tearing at her 
heart. The woman laughed shrilly—discordantly— 
then, seizing the girl by the wrist, she drew her into 
the patio. 

“His future wife! Madre de Dios! But you would 
rue it, could you ever be his wife. I know—I ought 
to—since I have been his wife for ten years. Look: 
that boy asleep there is his son and mince! Oh, but he 
is a fiend! He will kill me, no doubt, when he finds me 
here. I have been searching for two, long, weary 
years. One of his men, Gomez, was here when I came. 
He let me in and then dashed off.” 

But Carmen had heard enough. Tearing her hand 
away, which the woman had held till now, she ran out 
of the place. The blood was drumming fiercely in her 
ears and a red mist floated before her eyes. Once she 
stumbled and fell, but, insensible to pain, she sprang 
up again and ran on. 

In her rooms she stopped only long enough to 
change into riding clothes and to strap the pistol her 
brother had given her, and taught her to use, around her 
waist; then, gathering some ready-money, she sprang 
into a coche and drove to the railway. She knew where 
to find the scoundrel who had so foully betrayed her, 
she thought; but before killing him she wanted to know 
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also where all the silver was stored which would save 
her brother from ruin. For that the precious metal 
had been withheld purposely she now felt certain. A 
vulgar gambler and adventurer, and she had given him 
all her love! That thought ran like a foolish refrain 
through her mind, keeping time with the throb and 
pound of the train. 

At Celava she succeeded in hiring a powerful car, 
for never could she curb her impatience sufficiently to 
go on horseback. The last part of the journey would 
be impossible any other way, but at least she would 
arrive the next evening, and unexpectedly, before the 
man, Gomez, who had certainly left to warn Manuel, 
would arrive to put him on his guard. By noon on 
the following day she reached the village where the 
car would have to wait. Swallowing a hasty meal, 
she bought food and hired two horses; she also suc- 
ceeded in finding the Mexican who had accompanied 
them on several occasions before. He expressed his 
willingness to come with her, although he looked with 
surprise at the girl’s haggard face and staring eyes, 
red-rimmed for want of sleep. His gaze travelled 
down to the weapon at her side; then, without a 
word he disappeared to come back a moment later 
with a carbine and cartridge belt. 

It was dusk when they arrived at the mine. All 
was silent. The place was deserted—not a sign of 
machinery nor workmen. 

“You are no doubt looking for the mine, ‘La 
Quebrantada,’ sefioritay which el Sefior Herrero 
works?” the Mexican queried. “It is not here. 
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This is only a hole, an ancient mine, but no good 
now.” 

“But I saw the silver here!” Carmen answered 
startled. 

The man laughed harshly. 

“‘Yes—shot into the walls with guns. What the 
Gringos call ‘salted.” El Sefior Herrero has sold this 
hole several times, but the real mine which he works 
is twenty miles from here.” 

“You know where it is?” Carmen exclaimed 
eagerly. 

The fellow nodded and grinned. 

*Ya—lo creo; but the sefiorita had better rest and we 
will ride there in the morning—mafiana.” 

““No, no; I am not tired. Can we ride there in the 
dark?” 

For answer the Mexican swung himself into the 
saddle and spurred his horse. He had evidently some 
ptivate grievance against the man she sought. 

It was dawn when they reached a small valley, at 
the farther end of which was a circle of glowing camp- 
fires. Carmen, whose passionate desire for revenge 
had kept her in the saddle until now, felt suddenly 
faint and giddy. A drink of cold water and a little 
spirit revived her. Dismounting, they tethered their 
horses to a tree. With a significant gesture the guide 
drew his carbine from its sheath and slipped several 
cartridges into the magazine. Then, motioning the 
girl to wait, he disappeared into the darkness. In a 
short time he returned. 

““Vamos,”’ he said curtly, cautioning her with raised 
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hand to make no noise; then, cautiously and with many 
detours, he led the girl up a small path to a point from 
where they could overlook the camp. Here they 
crouched down and waited. 

Day was just breaking and the camp beginning to 
stir. Carmen saw that there wete several wooden huts 
built around the entrance to a deep tunnel. Breakfast 
was being cooked and many men were preparing for 
the day’s work. Here, then, was the silver mine from 
which valuable metal should already have been brought 
to Mexico City and stored in the bank, thus saving her 
brother and herself from ruin and despair. And he 
~—the treacherous beast who had calmly and deliberately 
stripped them, robbed them, swindled them, with an 
utter lack of compunction, and who, crowning injury 
of all, had made love to her with the accents of tender 
passion—whcre was he? 

Fiercely the girl scanned the moving figures, growing 
clearer every moment as the light increased. Her hand 
unconsciously loosened the big pistol in her holster. 

“Nada de cso, senorita,” the Mexican at her side 
growled, noting the movement. “We should be 
murdered before we could get clear. If we are going 
to shoot, it must be with our horses at hand. Also 
I must make sure that they have no animals, nor car, 
ready for pursuit. Let the sefiorita lie down and 
sleep. I will keep watch and waken her if I see el 
Sefior Herrero, or if anyone comes.” 

To this, Carmen, who was now beginning to feel 
the terrible, crushing reaction which comes after great 
excitement, consented willingly. If she wished to 
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outwit the scoundrel, Manuel, she must be rested and 
strong. 

The Mexican prepared a rough couch for her with 
some boughs and the saddle blankets, well hidden in 
a clump of trees. It seemed to Carmen but a moment 
later when she felt a hand shake her gently; at the same 
instant a finger was placed on her lips. It was the 
Mexican who had awakened her. Glancing at her 
watch she saw that it was long past noon. 

“I have prepared a meal, sefiorita. I was able to 
light a fire in a hole in the rocks behind which our 
horses are hidden. If the sejiorita is rested, I propose 
that she eats quickly. Something is going on in the 
camp; they are loading a string of mules.” 

Carmen sprang up, feeling greatly refreshed. After 
bathing her face in some water from a canteen, she 
quickly swallowed a mug of boiling coffee and ate some 
fried meat and beans. Then, together with her com- 
panion, she crawled to the small eminence from where 
they could overlook the mine. This was now in full 
activity. She saw that the crushing-mills and furnaces, 
which her own and her brother’s money had bought, 
were all here at this hidden spot. A number of mules 
were being laden with heavy baskets. 

Suddenly she gave a start. The man she had 
trusted and chosen as husband was there, directing 
operations. In that instant she felt her girlish love 
change to burning hatred and in that change the woman 
of action was born. Not thus would she kill him— 
from a distance; first, she must outwit the heartless 
scoundrel and take from him the silver for which he 
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had betrayed her love and trust. Then, face to face, 
she would end his loathsome life. Signing to the 
Mexican to retreat, she crawled away. They would 
follow the mules, she explained, and if he would help 
her, she would reward him well. 

“Si, si senorita” he acquiesced; “I will help. I, 
too, have a score to wipe off;” and he muttered rapidly, 
crossing himself several times. 

Carmen did not stop then to ask what that score was. 
The mule train was ready and about to move off. Only 
five men besides the leader accompanied the animals 
and it was apparent from the absence of packs and 
canteens that they were not going very far. Taking 
cafe not to approach the road along which the mules 
travelled, where they would leave tracks which would 
be seen, Carmen and the Mexican followed at a distance, 
just keeping the jogging, heavily-laden beasts in sight. 

After two hours of this pursuit Carmen saw that 
they were approaching a range of low hills and broken 
cafions. Leaving their horses well hidden they crawled 
slowly near and saw that part of a cliff-side was honey- 
combed by a number of caves. Into one of these the 
men were carrying the baskets with which the mules 
were loaded, emptying them with a clanging metallic 
rattle. The unloading did not take very long. 

As soon as the men and beasts had gone again 
Carmen climbed down and entered the cave. At the 
far end, covered by branches in rough and ready fashion, 
were numerous stacks of rude blocks and ingots of 
silver. Carmen imagined that this was only a tempo- 
tarycache. She felt sure Manuel would not leave his 
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precious metal there long. It was probable that as 
soon as the quantity was sufficient it would be removed 
under escort to the railway. 

Carmen now desired to return with all speed to 
Mexico City in order to inform her brother of her 
discovery and arrange to seize the silver and register 
the real silver mine. She was convinced that as soon 
as Manuel found out that his wife had spoken to her, 
he would try to escape with his treasure. Yet, know- 
ing the man, she hoped that he would seek an interview 
and attempt to deceive her with a lie, believing her to 
be still the gentle, trusting girl he had known and bent 
to his will. In either case she must be there. He 
must not guess that she had discovered the truth about 
the mine. She prevailed upon the Mexican, whose 
name she found was Juan Torres, to return with her 
to her brother. 

Now Carmen da Silva unfortunately did not consider 
informing the authorities of the fraud which had been 
practised, or her whole future might have been altered. 
But so inflamed was she with burning rage against the 
vile being who had taken advantage of her love and 
inexperience, so entirely shut within herself and coiled 
cobra-like to strike at the man with her own hand, that 
not for a second did such an idea even pass through her 
mind. In that moment when she had confronted the 
wronged wife, an entirely new being had materialized 
in Carmen. It was as though a vague and vacillating 
soul had suddenly, like water at the touch of frost, 
hardened into an unyielding, definite form—and that 
form had a bitter laugh of suffering and hatred on its 
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lips. Gone was her desire for prayer, her timid but 
profound belief in all that the soft-voiced sisters of the 
“True Cross” had taught her. The fierce soul of 
some long-forgotten fighting ancestor rose up and 
took command of her will. 

So Carmen did not seek the law of her country 
with its dalliance and compromises; otherwise she would 
have learned that already the shadow of the barred 
window and even the dread guillotine stretched out 
towards Manuel. We in France had long been seeking 
a man known as Martin Carracido—“The Tiger.” 
The murder in Paris of two young girls had been traced 
to him. With each of them he had gone through a 
form of marriage, and then, when they were stripped 
of their money, he had killed them with poison in a 
cowardly manner. I had been sent, together with 
two inspectors of the Paris Sareté, to Mexico, to apply 
for extradition, although we feared that it would be 
refused us. We hoped, however, to bring ‘The 
Tiger” back to Paris by a ruse. Only lately had he 
been definitely traced to Mexico City. A woman, as 
usual, had denounced him; but we came too late. 
Carmen da Silva had forestalled us. The tale of that 
meeting between herself and “‘The Tiger” I only heard 
later from her own lips—and her narrative made it 
hard to believe that she had once been a demure and 
gentle girl. 

When Carmen returned to her home, she was met 
by grave, sad-faced servants, who stared in surprise at 
her dusty, travel-stained clothes. With many sighs 
and hesitations they informed her that her beloved 
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Lorenzo was dead. He had been found but two hours 
since, lying on the floor of his study. A bullet fired 
by his own hand had ended his life. For the moment 
Carmen was unable to realize what was being said— 
all feeling seemed to have left her. She was cold, 
impassive—almost as if turned to stone. With steady 
hand she took the letter which had been found by his 
side, addressed to her, and broke the seal. Her brother 
had misunderstood the hastily-scribbled note, placed 
on his table before she left for the mine, in which she 
informed him of her intention to seek Manuel. He 
had believed that she meant to rejoin the scoundrel, 
without waiting for the wedding-day. This torturing 
thought had driven him to utter despair. Ruined, 
and with disgrace before him, Lorenzo had committed 
suicide. 

Twice, slowly, mechanically, Carmen scanned the 
letter. Still the tears would not come, even when 
she read his loving words of forgiveness; only colder 
and colder grew her skin; icy fingers clutched at her 
face. Her mouth twitched; a foolish tune she used to 
sing as a child kept repeating itself stupidly—and a 
feeling as though a stream of water were swirling 
round inside her head made her feel vaguely anxious. 
Then, without a word to the gaping servants, she 
beckoned to Juan Torres, who was waiting in the hall, 
and left the house. 

When they arrived at the villa where Manuel lived, 
the Mexican rang at the door, which was immediately 
opened by an old servant. Pushing him aside without 
ceremony Juan and Carmen entered. The sound of 
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voices and screams led them to the pafo. There, 
booted and sputred and dusty from a long ride, stood 
Manuel, a quirt in his hand; and, before him, on the 
ground, her face and arms covered with red weals, was 
the woman who believed herself to be his wife. 

At sight of Carmen, who had ordered Juan with a 
curt command to stay out of sight, “The Tiger” turned 
half-crouching, an evil grin on his lips. 

“So you have come to me, querida?” he sneered. 
“Well, you have saved me the trouble of fetching you, 
as I was going to do. This creature here says she told 
you she is my wife. It is a lie” 

“T felt sure she was lying, Manuel mio,” Carmen 
teplied in a soft, purring voice. “For I know that 
you ate incapable of deceit, are you not?” 

Manuel looked at the girl in surprise and, dropping 
the whip, straightened up. He had expected fierce 
reptoaches and denunciation; instead—this! So the 
little fool still loved him! Smiling cruelly he twirled 
his moustache. 

“Of course I would not deceive you, Carmen; but 
why are you dressed for riding? And why are you so 
pale?” 

““No es nada—I am a little tired; I came to find you 
at the mine. I am happy to have seen that that also 
was no lie. It is truly a wonderful mine, ‘La Que- 
brantada.’ ” 

Manuel stiffened and his hand crept imperceptibly 
to his belt, whilst his eyes began to glitter. Then he 
laughed. 

“Si—si—we found that the first spot was valueless 
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and then I discovered the Quebrantada. I reserved 
the news as a surprise for you. I am hoping that we 
shall soon strike ore.” 

“Soon?” Carmen replied, feigning surprise. ‘Oh, 
but you have already stored away much silver: I am 
sending for it to-day. That was a second surprise 
no doubt, for I know you must be anxious to help us 
to pay back some of the money we owe to the bank. 
Am I not right?” 

“You cat!”’ Manuel hissed. ‘“‘So you have spied on 
me, have you! Well, you won’t carry your news to your 
brother;” and he took a step towards Carmen, his hand 
on the weapon in his belt. Like a flash Carmen drew 
her pistol and covered him. 

““No,” she said—and now suddenly her calm broke 
—burning fire rushed along her veins and the convul- 
sive beating of her heart caused her to choke: ‘““No—I 
shall not carry that news to my poor brother; for he 
is dead! Nor will you—for your lips will be sealed by 
the fires of the pit! Oh, that I could kill you a thousand 
times instead of only once!” 

At her words and terrible appearance, Manuel 
raised his voice in a shrill cry for help. 

“Hola, Gomez, donde estais?’”’ 

A voice replied from the house and a man came 
running, pistol in hand. Abruptly Juan stepped for- 
ward with levelled carbine; a shot cracked and the man 
called Gomez fell with outstretched arms, writhed a 
second and lay still. Braving the levelled pistol Manuel 
again sought to draw his weapon, but instantly the heavy 
Colt that Carmen held pointing at him, spat redly in its 
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turn, the bullet nearly tearing off his right arm. Madly 
now, screaming with pain and reading his fate in her 
eyes, he attempted to reach the girl. Again a thunder- 
ous shot, reverberating from the walls of the house, 
tore through his thigh, hurling him to the ground. 
Then, standing over the wretched man, the incarnation 
of fury, Carmen fired shot after shot into the quivering 
body—until every chamber was empty-——— 

During the horrible scene Juan had stood impassive, 
watching. Now he advanced and gazed for several 
moments at the huddled form. 

“Perro,” he said at last; ‘‘the account is closed;” 
then, turning to the girl, who, now that all was over, 
stood as one dazed, the smoking pistol still held pressed 
to her side, he swept off his sombrero and bowed low. 

“Gracias, sefiorita: the dog died as befitted him. 
He abducted and murdered my sister years ago. No 
doubt she is smiling now and thanking you as I do. 
But come, we must escape, or the guardias will arrest 
us. J am yours to command for life.” 

Seizing the girl, he ran with her out of the house, 
passing at the door the old servant, who sat looking 
at the patio, an inscrutable smile on his face. The 
street was empty; no one seemed to have noticed the 
shots. . . . 

At her home, Carmen spent a fearful five minutes 
alone with the body of Lorenzo. With the consum- 
mation of her terrible vengeance the ice-cold grip which 
had kept her nerves taut had suddenly relaxed, and her 
heart was torn with grief at the loss of her beloved 
brother. For long minutes she lay and sobbed bitterly, 
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But the danger was pressing; his honour had yet to be 
saved. 

Gathering all her energy she left the stark form; 
and after giving orders for his funeral and other matters 
of importance and taking with her all her ready money, 
she left and fled back to the Valley of Santiago in the 
company of Juan Torres. 

With his aid she gathered a band of men who were 
willing to help her seize the mine in return for a share 
in the silver. She had decided, if pursued, to seek 
General Ximenez, the rebel leader, and offer him the 
services of her band, led by herself. 


So close were we upon the heels of the tragedy that, 
when we arrived at the house of “The Tiger,” the 
bodies had not been moved. The “Juez” shrugged 
his shoulders when we explained our mission. 

“Lo que ha de ser, Caballeros? A higher tribunal 
will now judge his misdeeds, but his crimes are not 
proven to us and the girl is a murderess. We cannot 
allow indiscriminate shooting in Mexico City.” 

I laughed; I could not help it. 

“Only every time there is a revolution, eh, Sefior 
Juez?” I said cheerfully. ‘‘Perhaps he was a rebel.” 

The official was very annoyed with me, which was 
what I wanted, for I intended to seek out Carmen da 
Silva and I wanted to be under no obligation to the 
authorities. 

I learned a long time after from Juan Torres that 
Carmen and her men swooped down unexpectedly on 
the miners and took possession, explaining that the mine 
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had been stolen from her and that those who wished to 
continue to work there could do so and would be paid 
as before. 

Most of them accepted the change of ownership, 
for Manuel had not been liked. After dividing part 
of the stored silver among her men, she had the re- 
mainder transported to the railway and consigned to 
the Banco Nactonal. 

In a letter she wrote to the bank she explained that 
she wished to wipe off the stain on her brother’s honour 
by paying what he owed. I believe that the first con- 
signment more than covered it. The authorities sent 
out a number of soldiers to confiscate the mine, but 
these had to retreat before the furious attack of Carmen 
and her followers. She was now declared an outlaw 
and a reward offered for her capture. 

When the second detachment of soldiers came, a 
hundred strong, to seize the mine, they found that 
Carmen da Silva and her men had fortified the place, 
and after a fight lasting several hours they again had 
to retreat. Carmen knew very well, however, that 
she could not hope to hold the place; and the following 
week the Government confiscated “La Quebrantada” 
and the miners again changed their paymaster. But 
close watch was kept, of which the authorities knew 
nothing, and when, a month later, a heavily-laden mule- 
train left the mine, it was attacked on the trail by the 
gitl bandit—whose followers now numbered nearly 
a hundred—and the animals with their precious burdens 
were triumphantly driven off. The laugh which was 
raised by the public, who sympathized with the sefiorita, 
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made the Government furious, and numerous bands 
of soldiers were sent out against her. But she had left 
the neighbourhood and carried her silver and her 
services to General Ximenez, who welcomed both with 
open arms. Carmen hoped that the rebels would be 
victorious, for she would then be fully pardoned and 
could return to her home. 

I never discovered how it came about, but it was at 
this time that Carmen da Silva encountered Jack Harley, 
that adventurous Englishman, who, for the sake of 
excitement, had crossed the border from Arizona and 
enrolled himself with several kindred spirits under the 
leader of the Mexican rebels. He achieved the im- 
possible, for it was generally believed that hatred of 
all men had become a creed with the girl bandit. But 
his laughing blue eyes and whimsical smile won her 
heart and these two met and loved each other passion- 
ately and for a while braved death hand in hand. 

Many and picturesque are the tales told of her 
daring leadership and her many fights with the Govern- 
ment forces. Unfortunately the regulars won the day 
and, with the final routing of the rebels, Carmen lost 
all hope of returning to her former peaceful life. 

With a large band she and the Englishman carried 
on a constant guerrilla warfare against law and order. 
Never did they rob any individual, however; but when 
Carmen could do so, she despoiled Government enter- 
prises, drove off horses destined for the army and 
burned depots, until her name became a by-word for 
fearlessness. 

Her end was grand and pathetic. 
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One night she had surrounded and attacked and 
finally set fire to a Government hacienda, whilst her 
lover was away on another enterprise. 

The flames were pouring from the main building, 
and her men were busy driving off the cattle, when a 
woman burst from two of the men who were conduct- 
ing her to their leader. 

“Dos nifios—two children are in the house!’ she 
screamed, pointing to where two tiny black dots showed 
at an upper window. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Carmen rode her 
horse straight at the building; then, tearing a blanket 
from the saddle, she rushed through the door. 

Alas! her gallant attempt was useless. In a few 
moments, and whilst her men yet struggled and fought 
to rear a ladder against the window, the house collapsed. 

No trace was ever discovered of the brave girl, nor 
of the two mites she had unwittingly sent to their death. 


EPISODE THREE 


JULES BONNOT AND OCTAVE GARNIER: THE PARIS 
MOTOR BANDITS 


T is when such desperate men as Bonnot and his 
[ comple suddenly declare war on organized 

humanity and laugh openly at law and order, that 
one realizes how very fragile after all is the structure 
of civilization. So much of it is make-believe—auto- 
suggestion. We see the uniformed, ubiquitous police- 
man; we know there is an invisible power called the 
Law—enforced by a body of men called detectives; 
and both the peaceful citizen and, to a great extent, the 
criminal, believe that outlawry, wholesale killing and 
bare-faced pillage are things of the past—as remote as 
the masked highwayman who relied on his horse and 
pistols and relieved you of your purse with a smile and 
a bow. 

To a certain extent—in England, at all events—this 
is so. It is otherwise abroad! Let there but arise a 
few men really determined to confront what punish- 
ment may come; and they find both the public and the 
police quite unprepared to cope with them. In fact, 
I believe the police are the more surprised of the two 
that anyone should dare destroy the legend of their 
omnipotence! This was proven by the series of fierce, 
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violent attacks carried out, not at night in remote places, 
but in broad daylight and in the heart of populous Paris. 

The strange thing is that the leaders, Jules Bonnot 
and Garnier, were neither of them more than youths, 
barely twenty, in fact. Bonnot, before the fallacy of 
anarchy destroyed his mental balance, was a quiet, 
inoffensive lad who, for some months, served me well 
as mechanic and chauffeur. I was, at the time, study- 
ing in Paris under the tuition of M. Bertillon, the great 
criminologist. He was then chief of the police labora- 
tories and of the anthropometrical department evolved 
by him. I was engaged upon some personal research- 
work in connexion with this science and, strange as 
it may sound, I remained for a while quite ignorant 
of the fact that my mechanical draughtsman, a man 
called Ducret, edited and printed the paper L’ Anarchie 
which later became L’/dée Libre. He was actually 
a member of those Parisian anarchists from whose 
ranks the Bonnot gang was recruited, and he lived 
at the house which formed their headquarters. 


One dull, rainy December morning the bank-mes- 
senger, Ernest Caby, a man of middle age, alighted 
from the tram-car which stops at the corner of the 
Rue Ordener—one of the busiest streets in Paris—and 
walked towards the local branch, where he was em- 
ployed. Hawkers, their barrows heaped high with 
vegetables, pushed their noisy way through the mélée 
of motor-lorries and delivery-vans, and the sidewalks 
were crowded with hurrying pedestrians and thrifty 
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matrons going their round of shopping for the midday 
meal. At one spot, some fifteen yards from the bank 
buildings, a grey car was stationed. It had been there 
over an hour; but no one paid the slightest attention 
to if. 

Behind the steering-wheel, his cap pulled low over 
his face and his collar turned up, sat a young man who 
smoked cigarette after cigarette. In the car were three 
passengers, evidently waiting for someone, for the 
window was down and one of them leaned out, watching 
the street. As Caby, all unsuspicious of his impen- 
ding fate, picked his way carefully through the jostling 
crowd, tightly clutching his leather case, which that 
day contained a large sum in gold and notes for which 
the bank-cashier was waiting, one of the men—the one 
who had been watching—opened the door of the car 
and got down leisurely, followed by one of his com- 
panions. With both hands deep in his jacket pockets 
he approached the hurrying messenger. Suddenly, 
when only a few feet separated them, he stepped right 
in front of Caby and called out: 

“Stop! Give me your bag, or I shoot!” At the 
same moment he withdrew his hands from his pockets, 
and the terrified messenger saw two pistols levelled 
Straight at him. For a fraction of a second Caby was 
paralysed with terror; then, remembering his precious 
burden, he turned to run. Instantly lurid flashes came 
from the deadly weapons and Caby sank to the ground, 
bleeding from two wounds. The second man im- 
mediately sprang forward and tore at the leather bag. 
This was attached by a steel chain to the wrist of the 
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wounded man. Whilst the first aggressor threatened 
the horrified crowd with his pistols, his accomplice 
calmly cut away the leather from around the lock with 
a knife, then, rapidly feeling in the pockets of the now 
unconscious messenger, extracted a wallet containing 
20,000 francs in bank-notes. The third man, who had 
remained near the car, was now also holding the specta- 
tors of this cold-blooded crime in check with a large 
automatic. 

Meanwhile, the driver had started his engine; and as 
the three desperadoes sprang on to the running-board 
and climbed inside, the car sprang forward with a 
brutal jerk. Instantly several courageous citizens ran 
towards the vehicle, which had swung round and was 
gathering spced; but a fusillade from both windows 
and from a hole at the back of the hood caused them to 
retreat hastily. A brewer’s wagon tried to bar the way, 
but a spattering volley wounded one of the horses and 
sent the driver’s hat spinning from his head. Swerving 
and rocking from side to side, but most skilfully driven, 
the grey car jumped almost at once to full speed, scat- 
tering the hawkers and opening its way through the 
terrifed throng. In a few moments it was lost to sight 
in the traffic. 

The wounded man was first treated at a chemist’s 
and then taken in an ambulance to a hospital. The 
astounding attack had developed so rapidly that people 
were still asking each other what had happened while 
the callous robbers were already far away with their 
booty. The police at once gave orders for every car 
passing through the numerous gates leading from the 
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city to be stopped and examined, and within an hour 
special commissaires and detectives were scouring Paris 
for the car. 

But the bandits had disappeared. No doubt they 
drove straight out of the city after the aggression, for 
no sign of the car was discovered. 

Who were the scoundrels who had committed this 
unprecedented outrage? This was the question on 
everyone’s lips. Descriptions were volunteered by 
all those who had witnessed the attack on the bank- 
messenger, but, as usual in these cases, one version 
differed from another. During those exciting moments 
the deadly blue automatics had loomed larger than the 
men who used them. Yet, although the descriptions 
were so contradictory, it became apparent to both 
Monsieur Guichard, the chief of the “‘Sareté Générale,” 
and Monsieur Gilbert, the investigating magistrate, 
that the man who had fired the two shots at Caby was 
of a southern, almost Mediterranean, type, with dark 
eyes and black hair. But who he was no one knew. 
An anarchist, was the public opinion: an enemy of the 
community. 

Then came the news that the car used by the bandits 
had been found near Dieppe, abandoned in a ditch. 
On the back seats the police found a goatskin coat, 
some empty petrol-tins and a jemmy of beautifully- 
tempered steel. The doors of the car were marked 
with the initials of the owner. It was thus ascer- 
tained that it had been stolen several days previously 
from a Monsieur Normand living at Boulogne-sur- 
Seine, a locality not far from Paris. It was thought 
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probable that the criminals had driven to Dieppe and 
had from there taken the boat to Newhaven. 

Scotland Yard was at once called upon to help. 
The numbers of some of the stolen notes and drafts 
were circulated everywhere, and a reward of £500 
offered for any indication which might lead to the 
discovery of the offenders. Men specially known to 
the London police as likely to be approached for the 
passing of stolen bonds were closely watched. Then, 
abruptly, the French police were informed by a man 
named Chaperon that a motor-car resembling the now 
notorious grey car had been left for a night in the 
garage of a neighbour called Detwiller. The latter, 
atrested and questioned by the chief of the Sureté, 
telated that on the night of December 13, four men had 
stopped before his garage at Pantin and requested to 
be allowed to leave their car there. They had returned 
the following evening and, after paying him, had driven 
off. Detwiller’s antecedents were found to be of the 
worst. One of his tenants, a pedlar for cheap jewellery, 
named Carouy, was a well-known anarchist. 

Again the word “Anarchists” sprawled in great 
headlines across the Paris papers. 

Now, I had discharged Bonnot towards the begin- 
ning of November, because I discovered his anarchistic 
tendencies by chance through the man Ducret. The 
latter’s real mame, I had learned, was Erlebach. He 
was a Swiss; and although he had become editor and 
printer of the paper L’/dée Libre (Free Thought), he 
had not known at the time that anarchy in Paris was 
merely an excuse for crime. The day after I had dis- 
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charged Jules Bonnot, Erlebach had not come to the 
office, but had sent a note informing me that his life 
was threatened for having told me the truth about my 
mechanic. I at once went to the house where Erlebach 
lived, but found the place shut and empty. Several 
weeks passed with no news from him; and then, one 
evening, I was called to the telephone just as I was 
about to go to bed. The voice of Erlebach—almost 
unrecognizable, so agitated was it—asked me to come 
at once to his new printing-works in the Passage de 
Clichy, No. 15. 

But I must come alone; otherwise he would dare 
say nothing, and, furthermore, would surely be killed. 
I should be quite safe, he said, for it was known that 
he had worked for me. I at once drove to the address 
Erlebach gave me. It was a dirty, dark little alley. 1 
had to feel my way until I came to a house with a light 
in one of the windows. I saw by the number chalked 
on the wall that it was the place I sought. The door 
was not fastened, and I pushed my way down an evil- 
smelling passage—pistol in hand—feeling very uncom- 
fortable about my unprotected back. In a room at 
the extreme end I found my former employee. He 
tiptoed to the door as soon as he saw me and listened 
for a moment; then he whispered rapidly: 

‘Garnier and Bonnot were the men who committed 
the crime in the Rue Ordener. Bonnot was the driver. 
Now go quickly: I dare not say more.” 

“Who were the others?” I asked. 

“Raymond Callemin and Valet.” 

Then Erlebach began arguing with me in a loud 
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voice, regatding an imaginary offer to return to work 
for me. I replied in like manner for several minutes 
and then left noisily. I saw several dark forms glide 
past in the shadows as I climbed into my car, and 
guessed that my visit had been observed. I at once 
communicated with the local commissaire, who promised 
to station a man at the Passage de Clichy immediately. 
Caby was still too ill to be questioned. Pending his 
recovery the Bertillon department began searching 
the records for details regarding the four names I had 
obtained. 

Then abruptly, a fresh crime startled Paris. 

The police at Choisy-le-Roi were informed that 
for two days nothing had been seen of a retired mer- 
chant named Moreau, nor of his old servant, the widow 
Arfeux. Moreau owned a pretty little villa at Thiais, 
and it was well known to his neighbours that he kept 
all his money in the house. A man of regular habits, 
he was always up and about quite early, and generally 
drove through the country lanes in a small pony-trap 
for several hours in the forenoon, enjoying the fresh air, 
whilst his servant went shopping at the market. Now, 
for two days, the house had been silent and deserted. 

Obtaining no answer to his knocking, the commis- 
saire ordered a locksmith to open the garden door. 
The suspicions of the neighbours were at once con- 
firmed. The back door of the house was wide open. 
In the lower rooms, everything had been violently 
thrown about: drawers were pulled out and the con- 
tents strewn over the carpet; chairs were smashed and 
tables overturned. In a bedroom on the first floor 
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Monsieur Moreau was discovered lying across the bed, 
his arms crossed over his face as though he had at- 
tempted to protect it and the features distorted into a 
horrible grin of agony. 

He had been stabbed in a dozen places and was 
quite dead. Inaback room the poor servant was dis- 
covered huddled in a corner, the cord with which she 
had been strangled still around her neck. 

The finger-prints which we were able to photograph 
were identified by the Bertillon department. They 
belonged to the anarchist Carouy. A reward was at 
once offered for his arrest. Caby, the bank-messenger, 
was now rapidly recovering from his wounds. I went 
with Monsieur Gilbert and the chief of the Sdreté 
to the hospital. I had in my pocket several photo- 
graphs of well-known anarchists, and these we spread 
out before the wounded man. For a time he looked 
at them indifferently; then, suddenly, when he came 
to the picture of Octave Garnier, he started up with 
a hoarse scream. 

““That—that is the man who shot me! Oh, those 
eyes, those terrible eyes. I shall never forget how they 
glared at me when he said, ‘Your bag or I shoot’!” 

“You are sure?” Monsieur Gilbert asked insis- 
tently. 

“Yes, yes!” Caby gasped; and he sank back sobbing. 

The doctor made us leave at once, anxious for the 
welfare of his patient. 

So my information had been correct: Garnier was 
the assailant of the unfortunate Caby. Our records 
gave us the following information: “Octave Albert 
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four silent occupants of the car raised their hands, 
several spurts of flame came from the weapons they 
held, and, throwing up his arms, the unfortunate police- 
man fell back dead. Instantly the car dashed forward 
and, threading its way through the maze of traffic, 
disappeared down the Rue Tronchet in the direction 
of the Madeleine. 

Cries of horror burst from the spectators of this 
act of inhuman ferocity. Several taxi-drivers at once 
gave chase; but unfortunately the first one ran down 
and seriously injured a woman and another collided 
with a motor-bus. In the confusion the criminals 
wete momentarily forgotten; but no doubt was possible 
they were Bonnot and Garnier again: the car was the 
one which had been stolen from the garage earlier in 
the day. 

That night the bandits arrived at Pontoise. About 
three in the morning a motor-car drew up opposite 
the hous¢ of a Monsieur Tinchant, notary, of Pon- 
toise. Three men got out and, crossing the street, 
attempted to open the front door with skeleton keys. 
Unsuccessful in this, they climbed over the garden 
wall and forced a side door with a jemmy, which was 
afterwards found. Once in the office the three men 
began bodily moving the small safe standing in a corner. 
They were interrupted by shots which came from a 
window above them. The notary, an old man, had 
armed himself with a revolver and was shooting in 
order to call the police. 

At once the three robbers ran to the door and 
emptied their weapons at the window from which 
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Monsieur Tinchant was leaning. Luckily he was only 
slightly wounded. The three men then rushed across 
the road and drove off. Their car was found the next 
day at Saint Ouen—soaked in petrol and partly charred. 
The bandits had set fire to it, but a heavy shower of 
rain had extinguished the flames. It was the same car 
which was stolen from the garage and which had so 
tragically appeared in Paris. Again Garnier and Bonnot 
were the criminals. 

Now, all Paris madly clamoured for the arrest of 
these ferocious brutes. The police were loudly ridi- 
culed and their inefficiency even discussed in Parlia- 
ment. All the papers offered rewards for the capture, 
or for information leading to the apprehension, of 
the “‘motor bandits,” and hundreds of amateur detec- 
tives spent their days seeking for clues. 

Dressed as apaches, 1 and an American detective with 
whom I was intimate had gone to seek for Erlebach in 
the hope that he could give us information; but the 
premises at the Passage de Clichy were shut and the 
man had gone. We learned from a pierreuse of the 
apache type that he was being “looked after.” We 
guessed what this meant. For several days we haunted 
the street in which we knew that the anarchists had 
their headquarters, and one morning, accompanied by 
several inspectors, we raided the place. Unfortunately 
no capture of any importance was made. Only a well- 
known Russian Communist called Kibaltchiche and 
his pretty friend, Rirette Maitrejean, a girl who was 
known to be friendly with the men we sought, were 
arrested. 
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Then, abruptly, there came as a climax a further 
series of crimes. On March 25, early in the morning, 
a cat belonging to a Monsieur Rouge was being taken 
by road to Fontainebleau. It had just entered the 
Forest of Senart when several men, who appeared to 
be surveyors and who carried instruments and measuring 
tape, spread the latter across the road, forcing the car 
to stop. At the same moment two others, who were 
hidden in a small hut where the road-mending gangs 
kept their tools, sprang out and fired point-blank at the 
chauffeur and at the mechanic who was sitting beside 
him. The latter jumped down and tried to escape, 
but only staggered a few steps before falling face down. 
The chauffeur courageously enough attempted to re- 
start his car; a crashing volley from the apaches toppled 
him sideways across the steering-wheel. The mur- 
derers callously threw his body out and jumped into 
the car. One of them, Bonnot, it was later ascertained, 
took the driver’s seat, and the vehicle backed, turned, 
and disappeared—just as some labourers came running 
up. The mechanic died in their arms whilst gasping 
out what had happened. 

At about ten o’clock the same morning a large 
touring-car containing six-men stopped outside a branch 
of the well-known bank, the Société Générale, in the 
little racing-town of Chantilly. Four of the men 
rushed into the building and began to shoot indiscrim- 
inately at the employees. The cashier attempted to 
snatch at the revolver in his drawer, but was shot 
through the heart. The other men were either wounded 
or killed. The aggressors jumped over the counters 
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and began hurriedly collecting the gold and bank- 
notes from the open safes and the cashier’s drawer, 
completely indifferent to the groans of their victims. 

Meanwhile, outside, the car had backed and turned, 
facing towards Paris, The driver sat gripping his 
steering-wheel tightly, a tense, horrible expression on 
his face. The sixth man had got down and stood at 
the back; and as several people began to run towards 
the bank, attracted by the cries and shots, he pulled a 
double-barrelled shot-gun from under a seat and began 
coolly firing into the crowd from the hip, turning 
slowly in a half-circle. Several men stumbled and 
fell and the others retreated panic-stricken. In a 
moment the four bandits rushed from the bank 
and tumbled into the automobile, which — started 
even before they were inside. The man with the 
shot-gun ran behind for a moment, holding on to 
the hood; then he was seized by his companions and 
dragged in. 

At once the car hurled itself down the road leading 
to Paris, roaring past terrified pedestrians with open 
exhaust; it was but a speck in the distance before any 
organized pursuit could commence. That day the 
“motor bandits” had added six deaths to their long, 
outstanding account and stolen nearly cighty-thousand 
francs in gold and notes. 

Now Paris went mad! A huc-and-cry for the anar- 
chists swept the streets, and a roar of rage from the 
ever-growing crowds greeted the latest bulletins posted 
in the windows of the Afatin. Gunsmiths’ shops were 
crowded with people arming themselves for their own 
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safety—and just in case they saw one of the Bonnot 
gang! The Société Générale offered 100,000 francs 
reward for their capture, dead or alive. The whole 
detective force was mobilized to search for these ter- 
rible outlaws. No one felt safe, and people who lived 
in isolated country-houses shut them up and moved 
to hotels in Paris. 

The stolen car was found at Asniéres, smashed and 
broken. Of the men, not a trace. 

Now ensued the most astounding example of the 
bandits’ audacity. I was with Dr. Bertillon when 
Monsieur Guichard burst into the office livid with rage. 
In his shaking hand was a letter. It was addressed to 
the Chief of the Paris Scotland Yard. The writer 
jeered at the vain efforts of the police and informed 
them that, whilst they were searching high and low, 
he and his friends were going peaceably about Paris 
and enjoying themselves. The writer even suggested 
that he would call and give the police the information 
they needed if they would double the rewards. Better 
still—if the chief of the Sareté had the pluck, he would 
meet him that evening before a well-known cinema 
house. And the letter was signed, “GARNIER.” 

In order to prove that it was no hoax, Garnier had 
reproduced in ink the divisions of the Bertillon card 
below his signature and had made a clear imprint 
of his fingers in them. Dr. Bertillon at once 
compared them with those in his possession. No 
mistake was possible, Garnier himself had written the 
letter. 

A trap was set outside the cinema, for it was thought 
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probable that at least certain cronies of the bandit 
would come to enjoy the discomfiture of the detec- 
tives. A cordon of police closed the street at both 
ends unexpectedly during the evening and the many 
people arrested had all to give an account of themselves. 
Several apaches, friends of the anarchists, were thus 
actually caught and valuable indications of probable 
hiding-places of the Bonnot gang found in their 
rooms. 

Carouy—the murderer of the couple at Thiais— 
was the first one captured. He attempted to commit 
suicide at the police-station, but was prevented in time. 
Now, at last, the net began to close. One by 
one, the several members of the Bonnot gang were 
arrested—until only Garnier and Bonnot remained at 
large. . . . 

Monsieur Jouin had become suspicious of a man 
named Gauzy, who lived at Petit Ivry near the Seine. 
It was rumoured that he was sheltering the infamous 
outlaws. One day the active deputy-chief arrived 
unexpectedly at the house, accompanied by Inspector 
Colmar and a policeman. 

“Who is living with you?” he asked the man. 

“No one: my house is empty,” Gauzy replied. 

Without further ado Monsieur Jouin searched the 
various rooms, At the top of the house he pushed 
open the door of the small attic. The single window 
was shuttered and the room in complete darkness. As 
M. Jouin stepped forward, the door closed behind 
him. Wheeling, he saw a vague form crouching before 
it. Without hesitation he raised his stick and struck 
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at the dim figure, calling loudly at the same time to 
Inspector Colmar, who was coming up the stairs. 
With a snarl the unknown ran, head down, at Monsieur 
Jouin, who again struck out with his stick, breaking it. 
At that moment Colmar burst into the room. A 
deafening report came from a revolver the man had 
pulled from his pocket and the inspector staggered 
back with a groan, falling headlong down the stairs. 
Heedless of the danger, Monsieur Jouin threw himself 
on the bandit and tried to seize the pistol. The police- 
man, who had waited below, now came running in and 
dashed open the shutter. As the light flooded the 
room a wild cry burst from him. 

“Attention, c’est Bonnot!—It is Bonnot!” 

The same instant the two struggling men fell to 
the ground, still fighting for possession of the weapon. 
Abruptly two more shots spat from the revolver and 
Monsieur Jouin relaxed his grip and sprawled sideways 
across his murderer—dead! 

Bonnot, whose face was coveted with blood, also 
lay motionless, The policeman thought he was dead 
and, horrified at the unexpected tragedy, ran down- 
stairs for help. When he came back with two col- 
leagues, Inspector Colmar was leaning against the wall, 
bleeding from a terrible wound in the stomach and 
dying. Upstairs the deputy-chief of the Sireté was 
dead. But Bonnot had vanished. 

He had not been wounded at all, but had simulated 
death; half-hidden as he had been under his victim’s 
body, this was an easy matter. As soon as he saw that 
he was alone, he had climbed through the attic window 
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and crawled along the roof, escaping through another 
house. 

But the forces of law and order were slowly creep- 
ing nearer. Certain clues led us to the house of a 
Russian known as Dubois. 

We arrived there early in the morning in the hope 
of catching him before he could communicate with 
his friends. We were quite unprepared to find anyone 
actually hiding there, however. Moving forward 
silently we saw Dubois at work on a motor-cycle, 
explaining the mechanism to a boy of about six. Sud- 
denly Dubois looked up and saw us. M. Guichard 
at once covered the man and ordered him to surrender. 
With a loud shout of “‘Run—run, save yourself!” 
Dubois sprang back and drew a pistol; then, pushing 
the child aside, he fired at us and dashed to take cover 
inside the house. Instantly a second shot cracked 
overhead, and we saw to our amazement the face of 
Bonnot, grinning with rage, peering at us from a win- 
dow; he it was who had fired. 

With a yell the police sprang for cover and aimed a 
volley at the terrible bandit; several vicious shots 
instantly came in reply, and then a wooden shutter was 
pulled forward by a cord from inside, covering the 
window. 

The chief of police was at once informed by tele- 
phone and the house surrounded. Two inspectors 
had been wounded by the shots from the window and 
were hastily transported to an ambulance station. In 
the meantime Monsieur Lepine, the energetic préfet 
of the Paris constabulary arrived on the scene, accom- 
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panied by cycle-police, a brigade of gendarmes and a 
detachment of firemen. A veritable siege was or- 
ganized. For several hours a constant fire was kept 
up by the besiegers, to which Bonnot replied with 
energy. It was evident that he must have in reserve 
a number of heavy, automatic pistols and a quantity 
of ammunition. 

Windows commanded all sides of the house and 
shots cracked from all these whenever one of the gen- 
darmes, who would now and then attempt to approach 
the place by crawling from tree to tree, showed himself. 
A detachment of municipal guards formed a barrier to 
keep back the crowds which had come from all parts 
as soon as the news was circulated that Bonnot—the 
terrible Bonnot—had been cornered. The rapidity 
with which shots spat from all parts of the house con- 
vinced M. Lepine that an armed force—amongst whom 
perhaps was Garnier as well—was hidden and waiting 
in readiness behind the windows. Suddenly the door 
opened and in blood-stained shirt and trousers Bonnot 
himself appeared. Slowly and deliberately he aimed 
at a gendarme and fired; then the door slammed as a 
volley smashed and tore at the wood. A howl of 
tage from one of the windows warned the police in 
time. Bonnot again appeared, fired several shots and 
ducked. Two more gendarmes were wounded. 

Finally volunteers were called for to place dynamite 
cartridges against the wall. A Lieutenant Fontan and 
myself were accepted. Sheltered by a loaded hay-cart 
to which mattresses had been attached, we moved 
slowly towards the outlaws’ fortress. With some 
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difficulty we succeeded in placing a powerful charge 
and lighting the fuses, then, watch in hand, we waited 
anxiously. Nothing happened: the fuse had gone out. 
Again the cart was backed towards the house whilst a 
well-sustained fire was directed at the windows. This 
time, although we were nearly killed by a bomb dropped 
from above, our mine went off. Through the breach 
the police rushed into the house, pistols ready. But 
they were not needed. Wedged against the wall 
between two mattresses we found Bonnot—still alive, 
but terribly wounded. On the floor was Dubois shot 
through the head. He had been dead for some hours. 
Bonnot—and Bonnot alone—had kept all the armed 
forces of the law at bay. He had intended at the last 
to blow up the house, for a fuse leading to a cask of 
blasting-powder had been lighted. Fortunately for 
us a stream of blood from Dubois had extinguished it. 
Bonnot died before reaching the hospital. In a letter 
pinned to the wall, which he had written when he saw 
escape impossible and whilst dying, he attempted to 
proclaim the innocence of some of the men already 
arrested.* 

Only Garnier, with his accomplice Valet, now 
remained. All the others were under lock-and-key. 
But Garnier free was a terrible thing, and there was no 


* A few months ago Dieudonne, one of the gang who had been tent for 
life to Cayenne, succeeded in escaping from the penal settlement on the Devil's 
Isle. He was captured by the Brazilian authorities but not extradited. For 
years his wife, who never doubted her loved one’s innocence, had besieged 
the French Home Office, clamouring for a pardon. Faced with the convict's 
escape to Brazil and safety, the Ministry of Justice has at last pardoned Dieu- 
donne! Public opinion, ever unstable, now believes the man, who for fifteen 
years has suffered in French Guiana, to have been wrongly convicted, 
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peace for anyone until he was caught or killed. Never- 
theless, 2 whole month passed before his retreat was 
discovered. 

One day a woman known to be the friend of 
Garnier—Marie Vuillemin—was seen going to a 
house in Nogent-sur-Marne. The police thereupon 
watched the house and were quickly convinced that 
the last of the terrible “motor bandits” was hiding 
there. 

Just before dawn we attempted to take them by 
surprise; but dogs belonging to Garnier gave the alarm. 
The house was surrounded, and orders were given for 
a battalion of the 1st Zouaves to entrench themselves 
around the villa. As soon as it was day, Inspectors 
Fleury and Cagrousse approached the house, holding 
metal shields before them. As they entered the gate, 
a door opened and slammed shut and a woman ap- 
proached them. It was Marie Vuillemin. She had 
come out to surrender, she said, because Garnier and 
Valet intended to die fighting. She warned the police 
that it would cost many lives before they were killed. 
The inspectors, after handing the woman to two de- 
tectives, attempted to rush the house under cover of 
their shields. At once several shots came from a loop- 
hole in the wall. The nickel-jacketed bullets pierced 
the shields as though they were paper and wounded 
both men. They crawled into some bushes and were 
helped to safety under cover of a terrific fire from the 
entrenched Zouaves. 

A voice was now heard coming from the interior 
of the villa, ‘Assassins, assassins!” it shouted, hoarse 
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with rage; then a furious volley crackled from the loop- 
holes which the bandits had made on all sides. 

The woman Vuillemin had told the police that the 
walls were strengthened everywhere by sacks of cement, 
and after several hours of futile shooting it was decided 
to resort to grenades. Several of these were hurled 
from a small eminence overlooking the villa. They 
exploded, breaking off a stone here and there; but still 
the house stood firmly. Finally the chief of police 
decided to wait for darkness. As soon as night 
had come the fire-brigade threw dazzling beams of light 
on to the windows, making a pit of darkness of the 
garden. Under cover of this several men crawled to 
the house and placed powerful charges of melinite 
apainst it. For a few moments an intense silence 
reigned; then, suddenly, a spout of flame shot into the 
air and a terrific explosion shook the ground. The 
walls were seen to collapse, and through the grey 
vapour, which for an instant enveloped the scene, the 
Zouaves fired volley upon volley. 

But there was no need for this. When the police 
rushed into the debris of toppling walls, smashed 
furniture and rent and torn sacks of cement, a horrible, 
soul-shaking spectacle met them. The two men, Gar- 
nier and Valet, had been literally torn to picces. 

So died these two most fearsome outlaws, Bonnot 
and Garnier, youths who might, under happier cir- 
cumstances, have been honest employees. But the 
canker of the Communist theory ate into their brains. 
They wanted so live their lives, and, to do so, did 
not hesitate, ruthlessly and inhumanly, to kill and 
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kill. The list of the deaths they caused is an appalling 
one. 
This list can still be seen in the report of the trial 
in which the others—their accomplices—were sen- 
tenced. Carouy succeeded in committing suicide, but 
the three who had participated in the death of the 
policeman and the outrage at Chantilly were guillotined. 
Their end was a terrible one, for they died not in the 
heat of battle as did their leaders, but in the grey of 
dawn on the scaffold under the sweep and thud of the 
dread, triangular blade. 
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PIANETTI, THE CHAMOIS HUNTER: A TALE OF THE 
““BLACK HAND’ 


LTHOUGH Mario Simone Pianetti killed seven 

people as the result of a vendetta sworn in utter 

anguish of soul on the effigy of the Madonna, 
I have never been able to think of him as a criminal. 
He was a man driven by long and terrible suffering and 
constant persecution to mete out that justice which 
the laws of his time were no longer able to grant 
him. 

I knew Pianetti well in America, where he was of 
great service to the detectives engaged in fighting the 
ever-growing menace of the Afano Nera—the dreaded 
“Black Hand.” 

No doubt many who read these stories will ask: 
Does any wrong, however great, justify a man in taking 
human life? I will ask in return: Is there any man 
with red blood pulsing in his veins who has not at 
some time in his life wished that he were back in the 
days when he could seize the club or spear of primi- 
tive man and avenge an injury in the fashion of his 
ancestors ? 

If he has gone no further than the wish, it is because 
he was fettered by considerations and circumstances 
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and—yes—because he lacked the courage to break 
through the web of civilization. I am not preaching 
anarchy. Deep down in the soul of every human 
being lies an instinct still riotous with violent thoughts, 
a legacy from the days when man was a fighter. Else 
why do we admire men like William Tell who kept 
back a second arrow for Gessler the tormentor, or 
any of the great army of heroes who flourished in the 
Middle Ages? 

Alas—to-day, a man may rob, ruin and torment 
another; and if he keep but within the mobile margin 
of the law, he can laugh at the impotent threats and 
ravings of the victim. 

Man has degenerated, because although in his heart 
there is no real forgiveness for a great wrong done, yet 
there is not that imperious pride which would cause 
him to fight for his manhood, let the cost be what 
it may, and strike down the scoundrel who knows 
so well how to hide behind the certain protection of 
the police. 

Rightly or wrongly, Pianetti was, in my eyes, a man, 
and I am glad to be able to tell his story. 


When still young, barely twenty, Pianetti had 
already achieved fame as a dead shot in his little native 
village, Camereta Cornello, nestling in the Bergamo 
Alps. At that time the fleet chamois were numerous 
in the towering, broken chain of mountains which 
form an almost impassable frontier between Italy and 
Switzerland. They were assiduously stalked by the 
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mountaineers who were daring and hardy enough to 
scale the grey, menacing crags; but only to the most 
skilled hunter was it possible to approach sufficiently 
near to attempt a quick shot. Distance in the rarefied 
air of the Alps is deceptive; and sound, magnified a 
hundredfold, carries far; wherefore, if the heavy charge 
of buckshot missed the almost invisible target, the 
roaring detonation was certain to make further stalking 
on that day quite useless. Yet Pianetti was never 
known to come back from the chase without a tawny 
mountain-goat hanging over his broad, muscular 
shoulders. It was told of him that one day, at six- 
hundred yards, he bagged two chamois—-one shot of 
his double-barrelled pun to each. 

Hunting was a passion with Pianetti, but he never 
sought to sell the results of his unerring skill with a 
gun. His generous nature delighted in giving the 
succulent meat to the poor. The long days and solitary 
nights spent in the wild, endless forests and mountain 
passes, if they did not enrich him, at least gave him 
splendid health and tireless muscles; and in his vigils, 
alone with Nature, a primitive, rude philosophy welded 
and shaped the character that was to react so terrifically 
in later years to this early training. 

When his father died, Mario left the lands and 
property they had inherited in the hands of his younger 
brother and travelled to Genoa, and from there he 
emigrated, as so many others of his sunny land, to 
America. For long years he worked hard and lived 
frugally, until with his savings he was able to attain 
that independence which his soul yearned for. In 
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partnership with Antonio Ferrari, a Milanese, he 
founded an agency for importing wines and fruit. 

The two partners were great friends, the more so 
since Ferrari was the father of a beautiful girl, born on 
American soil and named Bettina. No doubt the 
curly mop of chestnut hair and the dreamy eyes which 
Bettina had inherited from her Sicilian mother, who 
died in giving her birth, had much to do with Pianetti’s 
ambition to become rich quickly. 

But the greedy prowlers who prey for ever on the 
workers were watching with envious eyes the steady 
rise of the young Italian. 

One morning Ferrari burst excitedly into his part- 
ner’s office. With trembling hands he laid a dirty, 
crumpled piece of paper on the desk at which Pianetti 
was sitting. 

““La Mano Nera?” he gasped. ‘‘The ‘Black Hand’ 
has sent me another warning—this is the third—look! 
Santa Madonna! What shall I do?” 

Pianetti opened the piece of paper contemptuously 
and glanced at the few scrawled words—so curt and 
deadly: 

Five thousand dollars cash, Signor Ferrari—to-morrow at ten 
o’clock—Denny’s saloon. Let the package be held loosely in your 
left hand, wrapped in brown paper, and take no notice of the man 
who'll snatch it. Otherwise—death. 

Under this was a rude drawing of a hand and a 
dagger. 

Pianetti looked steadily at his partner. 

“Why didn’t you tell me of this before? How 
long have they been trying to blackmail you?” 
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Ferrari sat down heavily and wiped his hands, 
suddenly grown moist, on his handkerchief. 

“The first one came two months ago. They asked 
for five-hundred dollars to be sent by post. They 
threatened Bettina, so—I—lI sent it!” Ferrari choked. 

Pianetti sprang up with a hoarse growl, his face 
purple with rage. For a moment he was incapable 
of speaking; then, shaking the frightened Ferrari by 
the shoulders, he yelled: 

““What—dici davvero—you paid! Oh, you fool!—— 
We'll teach these dogs! Threatened Bettina! Ah, Ill 
shoot them like so many camosci!” 

When he was a little calmer he seized the telephone 
and asked for Detective Shirley of the Special Service, 
who for months had been in touch with the Paris 
Sireté and the Italian Questura. 

The vile secret society which terrorized and black- 
mailed rich Italians in America, and even in England, 
had its headquarters somewhere in Naples. Neverthe- 
less, up till then, the police had not been able to locate 
them. Affiliatory branches were spread all over the 
world and several cases of murder and blackmail which 
had occurred in Paris had also been traced to the same 
source. It was probable that agents constantly 
travelled back and forth between Italy, France and the 
States, for many Italians, driven to despair, who had 
sold their businesses and had attempted to escape by 
returning to their native land, had been murdered 
before they were able to embark. Unfortunately, 
the police were terribly handicapped, because so great 
was the terror which these anonymous threats inspired 
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that only rarely would one of the victims show fight 
and co-operate with the Secret Service men specially 
chosen to cope with the ever-growing evil. 

I had come to New York with Inspector Lacassagne 
of the Paris Sareté and we had placed our choice col- 
lection of photographs, finger-prints and other data 
in the hands of the Special Department in the hope 
of discovering the men who had committed the murders 
in Paris. We found the American police only too 
willing to let us co-operate unofficially. Thus it was 
that we met Pianetti when he called at headquarters 
after a rapid conversation with Detective Shirley over 
the telephone. It was arranged that Ferrari, together 
with Pianetti, should go to Denny’s saloon with a 
dummy package, whilst several plain-clothes men 
should be stationed outside. The result was the usual 
one. The man sent by the Black Hand was captured; 
but he was found upon investigation to be a vulgar 
pickpocket who had been bribed by a man he had never 
seen before to steal the packet held by Ferrari, whose 
photograph had been given to him. He had been told 
that he would be followed when he had accomplished 
his mission, and that in due course the loot would be 
claimed and his services paid for. With the fellow’s 
arrest all hope of finding the men who sent him to 
Denny’s was, of course, vain. 

Ferrari, who was now almost hysterical with fear, 
was guarded day and night by two detectives. But 
Pianetti, who appeared to be absolutely fearless, gave 
himself up entirely to tracing the leaders of the 
Black Hand. During the week that followed he was 
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responsible for the capture of several Neapolitans, 
who were undoubtedly spies and agents, but notwith- 
standing the clever and ceaseless questioning of 
these men, no information of any value was obtained 
from them. 

Then, one morning, a wild-eyed, frenzied Pianetti 
came rushing to headquarters with the tale that Ferrari 
had been found dead in his house, stabbed to the heart, 
and that one of the servants, a man who had been 
with Ferrari for ten years, was missing. Furthermore 
he—Pianetti—had also received a warning. It was 
a cuft message in Italian which had been handed to 
one of his clerks by a girl who had then disappeared. 


Do not meddle further, or you will lose what is dearer to 
you than your life. Capisci! 


And under it was the same loathsome sketch. 
Pianetti was unafraid and shaking with rage. 
““What do they mean?” I asked him. 

“They mean my sweet Bettina, Ferrari’s daughter. 
Oh, the dogs!—they know that there they strike at my 
soul. J] am truly afraid for her. Poverina! She it was 
who found her father lying on the floor of his study; 
she has come here to tell you all she knows. Afterwards 
we will go and get marricd, so that I can protect her. 
For now she is alone. She has made me swear by the 
Madonna to avenge her father, and—Santo Dio!—I 
will, too.” 

We saw sitting in the Chief’s office a slight, elegant 
girl about twenty, with marvellous olive skin and curly 
hair. When we entered she was sobbing gently and 
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shivering as with cold, but hearing her lover’s voice 
she raised her head and looked at him with love and 
gratitude shining from her splendid eyes. 

“Yes, yes, carina,” Pianetti said soothingly, “I shall 
find the Neapolitan dogs who did this, and all will be 
well.” 

Shirley turned to me with a shrug. 

“He'll go the same way as the others, poor devil— 
but—TI always thought Italians had too much imagin- 
ation to be really brave. This fellow simply doesn’t 
know the meaning of fear. Dead shot, too—goes to 
the Adirondacks every year hunting. If he ever gets 
the men who killed his partner at the other end of his 
gun—well they'll] never know it happened.” 

After the girl’s evidence had been taken, Pianetti 
and Bettina left to return to Ferrari’s house, of which 
the investigating officers had meanwhile taken charge; 
but, pending her father’s funeral, Bettina was to stay 
with a relative. 

Pianetti now became a battery of untiring energy. 
He believed, as we all did, that the murderer of Ferrari 
was the servant, who must have been a member of the 
Black Hand; and his description was circulated every- 
where. Two days later the man was seen and followed. 
The house he entered was at once surrounded, and 
this time ten well-known and wealthy Italians, whom 
no one had ever suspected, were captured. One of 
these men had even been to the police with a black- 
mailing letter, which he alleged had been sent to him. 
Pianetti was triumphant, but, unfortunately for him, 
made no pretence of hiding the fact that he had led 
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the police to the house. He was bitterly to rue his 
exuberance. 

We all attended his wedding, which took place the 
next day. On the way home the car in which Pianett 
and his bride were seated and which was some distance 
in front of our own was caught between two heavy 
lorries which seemed to swerve in simultaneously. 
There was a dreadful crash and loud shouts. We 
raced forward and in a few moments were on the spot. 
The two lorries were jammed against the front wheels 
of Pianetti’s car; the drivers had disappeared, and in 
the distance we saw a slim racer and caught a glimpse 
of the white veil of Bettina. Pianetti stood in the path, 
hatless and bleeding from a cut in his forehead. As 
we reached him he sprang into the seat alongside our 
chauffeur and yelled, ‘Catch that car! They have 
abducted my wife!” 

It had been the work of a moment. Thrown 
forward and half-stunned when his front wheels smashed, 
Pianetti had been unable to prevent what followed. 
Several men had jumped from the lorries; Bettina had 
been flung from arm to arm into the waiting racer; the 
men had tumbled pell-mell into the already moving 
vehicle; and before he could even draw a weapon they 
were away. 

We were soon convinced that the racing car could 
not be caught. We therefore stopped and sent tele- 
phone messages everywhere along the roads which 
the criminals might take. But it was impossible to 
hold the unhappy bridegroom in check. He immedi- 
ately telephoned to his home and a few minutes later 
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we saw him spring into his own powerful car and taking 
the wheel himself he disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
Soon squads of men and police were also searching 
all likely places. 

To the Italian was to belong the honour, neverthe- 
less, of rescuing his wife singlehanded and bringing in 
five of the men who had abducted and were guarding 
her. 

Late that night a message came from his chauffeur 
to the effect that his master had tracked the raider in 
the racing car to a lonely farmhouse on the main Bridge- 
port road. Pianetti’s skill as a chamois hunter stood 
him in good stead. His keen eyes had found the tracks 
of several men and, what was better, a tiny kerchief 
which belonged to his wife. After an hour’s stealthy 
advance he came to a house which appeared dark and 
silent, standing alone in a meadow. What next 
happened was never clearly narrated by Pianetti, but 
we gathered that he had crept up with his favourite 
Wetterling gun under his arm and, after circling round 
the building twice, had managed to gain an entry by 
a window. He must have burst upon the men inside 
like a tornado, for when we arrived we found one of 
them lying on the floor with his arm smashed by a 
gunshot, and the others sitting huddled and trembling 
in a corner, their hands still held above their heads, 
whilst Pianetti sat opposite them, nursing and soothing 
his bride, with the big gun held ready. All five 
miscreants were visibly relieved when they saw 
the police, and hailed us as deliverers from the 
menace of the raging demon who only mastered his 
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desire to shoot them all because of the presence of his 
wife. 

This second capture, and the unexpected confession 
of the wounded man, did much to break the power of 
the Black Hand for a long time, but after a heated 
conversation at headquarters with Captain Garland, 
Pjanetti decided to leave New York. I learned later 
that for several years he had travelled from town to 
town. His son was born whilst they were in San 
Francisco. But although he changed his name several 
times and covered his tracks well, sooner or later he 
would discover that the tentacles of the evil Neapolitan 
plotters were again reaching out towards him. Finally 
he disappeared suddenly, tired of fighting against the 
nerve-shattering menace and terrified at the thought 
that some harm would sooner or later befall his wife 
and son. Quietly, and by devious routes, he and his 
loved ones returned to the little village in the Alps, 
where, far from the strife of cities, he hoped to find 
peace, 

He was shocked to see that Camereta Cornello was 
poor and primitive as ever. After the years spent in 
the teeming prosperous cities of America no doubt 
the contrast was great. So Pianetti talked the matter 
over with his Bettina, who had now given him a little 
curly-haired daughter, and they decided to use some of 
the dollars saved from the wreck of his business in New 
York for the improvement of the village. 

Pianetti’s return was hailed with joy by all those who 
remembered him, for the report had spread that he had 
made a fortune. 
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In the little sleepy hamlet, lying cosily in a narrow 
cleft between the grey-green peaks of the Bergamo 
Alps, Pianetti felt safe. The simple peasant folk, who 
tended their sheep and cultivated their fields and vines 
after the languid manner of their kind, content if the 
daily toil but wrested from nature their sustenance, 
and perhaps enough money for a little finery for their 
women, could have no knowledge of the dreaded secret 
society which had made Pianetti’s life for the last few 
years a nightmare. The presence of a stranger in the 
village was an event, and Pianetti would know of it 
immediately. 

With arms outspread Pianetti stood for long minutes 
every morning, and inhaled the crisp sweet invigorating 
air, perfumed with the countless odours of wild mint, 
lavender and other aromatic plants, to which the tang 
of the pines formed a background. ‘‘Were there 
still camosci?’’ was almost his first question, when he 
met some of his former friends. 

“Si caro,” the shepherds told him with a grin—“the 
mountain goats are still plentiful, the more so since 
you have ceased to hunt them.” 

“Ebbene, that’s soon remedied,” Pianetti replied 
joyously; and for a time, until the materials which he 
had ordered arrived, he gave his days to the chase 
with much of his former ardour. Yet his dream of 
improving the village dominated him more and more. 
Water being very scarce, Pianetti paid for and super- 
vised the building of an aqueduct and public fountain, 
demanding only the contribution of a few coppers 
weekly from all those who made use of it. He then 
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bought and enlarged a house, part of which was trans- 
formed into an inn with a spacious floor for dancing; 
and therein he organized merry evenings, when young 
couples could meet and enjoy themselves in simple 
fashion. Some of the older men, expert with guitar 
and mandolin, supplied the music. Salt and tobacco, 
which in Italy are Government monopolies, could 
only be obtained at San Giovanni Bianco, a tiny town 
several miles away. Pianetti applied for and obtained 
the licence to sell thesecommodities and built a Privativa, 
as the authorized shop for them is called, next to the inn. 

For a while all went well and Pianetti was content. 
The long evenings were made bright with song and 
laughter; his fountain gurgled pleasantly; and the 
villagers saved themselves many weary journeys that 
were formerly necessary for water and salt. But he 
had quite innocently made a deadly enemy. 

Don Fabrice, the black-robed village priest, who, 
until the homecoming of Pianetti, had ruled all he 
surveyed, hated with a deep and ever growing hatred 
the man who had unwittingly dethroned him. For- 
merly no amusements had been there but those which 
he had sanctioned. His consent was necessary before 
a pair of lovers could become engaged. His word 
had been law, and before his frown the simple, super- 
Sstitious peasants trembled. Don Fabrice was rapa- 
cious as well as ambitious. His influence had made 
itself felt in every home; and the confessional loomed 
large in the impressionable minds of the women. 
Those lands which were not left to the Church by the 
dying he acquired from the heirs. 
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Thus it was that, early in the year after his return, 
Pianetti found that his brother had transferred some 
large meadows to the priest. Now these meadows 
belonged to both brothers, but Mario’s consent had 
neither been asked nor given. Angrily enough, Pianetti 
went to the municipal officer in order to prove that 
the title held by Don Fabrice was valueless ; but to 
his surprise he met with unaccountable hostility there. 
His interview with the priest was short and violent. 

The next day found Pianetti mounting guard with 
his gun over his own and his brother’s sheep, now 
grazing once more in the disputed fields; and there 
for a time the matter apparently ended. But from that 
moment a dull thunder-cloud of hate and hostility, 
indifference and inertia began to spread—slowly at 
first, but overshadowing ever more his own and Bettina’s 
joy in their simple daily tasks. One by one the men 
ceased to come to the inn. The pleasant, splashing 
fountain of clear spring water was deserted; and again 
the villagers went, shamefaced and apologetic when 
they met Pianetti, to buy their salt and tobacco miles 
away. The musicians gave up coming to the dance- 
hall, and the courting couples avoided it. And then 
suddenly, a complete boycott of all that centred around 
the unhappy man was secretly enforced—a boycott as 
absolute and far reaching as a South Sea taboo. 

With trembling lips Bettina told her astounded 
husband that Don Fabrice had declared him to be 
possessed of the evil eye. The dreaded, ominous 
formula, “La /etfatwra,” had done its work well. 

Only an Italian can understand its full import! 
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When Pianetti attempted, as formerly, to give the game 
he killed to the poor and needy, it was refused with a 
shudder. 

Bettina, American born, summed up the situation 
to him tersely one evening when, dejected and moody, 
her husband, who had been to the village, dropped 
heavily on to the wooden seat in front of their house 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“You must choose, Mario mio. As they say in 
the States; it’s either kow-tow to Don Fabrice or we 
must leave—to wander once more.” 

“Never!” shouted Pianetti, striking his fist violently 
against the bench on which he was sitting. ‘“‘Kow- 
tow to that lank, ugly beast, Don Fabrice >—Never! 
Nor will I leave my own village. We are not fighting 
the Mano Nera this time!” 

**Zitto, zitto sai,” his wife almost whispered, glancing 
around fearfully. “Are you sure it’s not their work?” 

““Are you sure?e”’ 

Pianetti glanced up in alarm: “ Madonna—you 
don’t mean o 

Bettina drew him quickly indoors. Then she said 
quietly: 

“*Paolo Negri, the wheelwright, our neighbour and 
formerly our best friend, receives many letters from 
Naples—from his brother, he says; I saw one on the 
table some weeks ago. The postmark was Napoli!” 

““No, no,” her husband replied quickly, but with 
faltering emphasis: “‘it is just a coincidence. Naturally 
his brother writes to him.” 

““His brother died whilst you were away, and is 
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buried here. Go and see for yourself in the Campo 
Santo.” 

For many minutes Pianetti stared in stony silence 
at the darkening window; then he rose with a sigh 
and went over to the corner where stood his Drillinga 
—the American magazine shot-gun—made to fire ball 
from one barrel and buckshot from the other. Slinging 
it over his shoulder he put on his hat. 

“Where are you going?” his wife asked in 
alarm. 

“I am going to interview Paolo Negri,” he answered 
fiercely: ‘‘to bluff, as they do in New York. He knows 
me. I'll wring the truth out of him,” 

“You'll do nothing rash?” pleaded Bettina, throw- 
ing her arms around his neck. ‘Think of our children, 
Mario!” 

He patted her cheek and shook his head reassur- 
ingly; then, kicking open the door, he walked towards 
the house of the wheelwright. 

At the moment that he approached it a dark-hooded 
shape, that of a woman, who had apparently already 
rapped, entered quickly. The fleeting glimpse of her 
face and dress which he obtained when the door was 
opened caused him to stop instantly. She was un- 
known to him and certainly not of the village. With 
fast-beating heart and a cold, crushing presentiment 
gripping him, he crept softly up to the house. Listen- 
ing intently, he heard the sound of several people in 
low-voiced conversation. Suddenly, cutting through 
the vague, meaningless murmur, came a harsh laugh 
and the words—poisonously smooth and unctuous: 
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“Fate quello che volete, amici—I care nothing for 
what happens afterwards. But drive him out—drive 
him out! He must gol” 

It was the voice of Don Fabrice. At the sound 
Pianetti straightened up. With a burning rush and 
a fierce pain at his heart the old fighting spirit came 
back to him. Using the butt of his gun he struck a 
crashing blow on the door; then he yelled: 

“Open instantly, or Pll blow off the lock! You 
know me—Afario Simone Pianetti; afraid of neither 
God nor Devil, least of all of a sneering priest!” 

Without waiting, he rushed, shoulder down, against 
the frame of pine boards, which gave way before his 
furious onslaught and flew wide open. Before him, 
standing dumbfounded around the table in the centre 
of the room, were three people: Paolo Negri, the 
priest, and a tall, masculine woman who was a stranger 
to Pianetti. Like Nemesis he towered in the entrance 
for several minutes, staring insolently at them until 
their eyes shifted. His truculent attitude and the 
menace of the gun cowed them one by one. 

“So!” he said at last, speaking softly—‘‘even here! 
Well, Mafia, Camorra, or Mano Nera—whilst I’m in 
my native Alps I can fight you all. 

“You, Negri”— and he thrust his gun towards 
the wheelwright—“if you wish to live, leave me alone. 
The woman there—if I see you again, Ill shoot you, 
too—I’ll swear the vendetta against you all! As for 
you, carogna”— and he turned to the white-faced 
priest—“‘you shall be the first, for you are worse than 
any of these. You avoid their risks, but you want 
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them to do what you dare not. Sec—per Diol— 
Pll play your game. You have received my warning 
in due form: not with the Black Hand, but with a 
shot-gun as signature!” And he tapped the weapon. 
Without according them another glance he then turned 
and stalked out. 

From that day Pianetti, once so gay and full of life, 
became gloomy and taciturn, hardly even speaking to 
his wife. No one came near him, and his days were 
spent in the mountains he loved. He sensed in their 
majestic calm his last refuge. 

Abruptly came the end! His baby girl, the curly- 
haired Simonetta, fell suddenly ill, Frenziedly Pianetti 
hurried to the only local doctor, to whose servant he 
explained his need. After a moment’s absence the 
old crone returned and haltingly announced that the 
doctor refused to come. 

Pianetti sped back, wrapped his child in a shawl 
and started off down the steep mountain road to San 
Giovanno Bianco, followed by his wife and son. There 
the sick child was immediately admitted to the local 
hospital, and the mother and son went to a small hotel 
in order to be near her. 

During the night Pianetti, who had returned home, 
was awakened by a dull, rumbling sound. He attached 
no importance to it, believing it to be the crags weather- 
ing. But in the morning he found that his fountain 
and aqueduct had become shapeless heaps of stones 
and twisted pipes. The few villagers who saw him 
standing by the ruins hurried away, crossing themselves 
with a muttered prayer against the evil eye. All that 
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day the stricken man searched the neighbourhood, and 
his woodcraft soon laid bare the truth, Two men 
wearing the boots of the city dweller, had committed 
the crime, and they were still somewhere in the 
village. 

Mastering his rage, Pianetti returned to San Gio- 
vanni Bianco and sought an interview with the delegato 
—the chief of police. He reported the doctor’s refusal 
to tend the child and also the destruction of the aque- 
duct—without, however, mentioning the plotting secret 
society. The de/egato listened gravely to the story and 
promised to denounce the doctor immediately. Further- 
more, two carabinieri should be dispatched the next 
day to arrest the men guilty of blowing up the foun- 
tain. 

After calling at the hospital, where his daughter 
was being tended by the mother, he returned once 
more to Camereta, much relieved at the thought that 
the law would help him. It was late at night when he 
gained the road leading to his house. To his astonish- 
ment the street was crowded with men and women, 
who scattered like so many frightened gecse at his 
approach. He saw, incredulously at first, the spectacle 
which had attracted them. A fire had completely 
destroyed the inn, the Privatwa and the dance-hall. 
Only his dwelling still stood. 

This outrage was the last drop, that caused his cup 
of bitterness to overflow. He spent the night polish- 
ing his gun. With the dawn he rose, unsteadily, and 
crossed to the image of the Madonna on the wall. He 
crossed himself with a fierce gesture and, raising his 
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hands above his head, swore never to rest nor eat until 
the men responsible for the remorseless. persecution 
were dead. 

‘“‘La Vendetta, santa Madonna, La Vendetta,” he 
cried, and the tears of anguish were salt on his dry lips. 
“They meant to murder my Bettina and would have 
done so but for the blessed circumstance that she and 
my little ones were away from home.” 

The feel of the heavy gun came as a solace, and the 
magazine, fully loaded, snapped shut with a vicious 
twang. Thus prepared he left the house, true to his 
promise. 

The priest was the first man he sought. He found 
Don Fabrice standing outside the church. Sweeping 
off his hat with a courtly bow, Pianetti cried: 

“Riverisco, signore! You recall my promise? Go 
then to that hell you talk about so much!” 

A crashing detonation from the gun came with 
the last word, and the priest crumpled up and lay still, 
his blood slowly staining the church steps. 

Without another look at the huddled body Pianetti 
turned and walked towards the house of Paolo Negri. 
He came upon the wheelwright busy in his yard and 
without a word shot him through the heart. 

His next call was at the municipal office. The 
secretary was there, bending over some papers, when 
the grim figure entered. Pianetti looked long and 
steadily at him without speaking. At the fearsome 
vision the doomed man raised his hands in horror— 
he knew what the visit meant. A crash—a cloud of 
smoke and dust—and another victim was added to 
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the list. Before the door he met the mysterious 
woman—Pianetti told me that she was running up 
the steps, pistol in hand. That decided him, and he fired 
from the hip, killing her instantly. There remained 
now the two strangers and the doctor, for Pianetti 
was convinced that they were all party to the boycott 
and the ceaseless persecution which he had endured. 

News of the terrible vengeance which was being 
consummated had driven all the inhabitants to their 
houses, where they had barricaded doors and windows. 
So Pianetti stalked down a deserted street, looking 
neither right nor left, intent only on fulfilling the 
oath he had sworn. Where the steep path abruptly 
opened out into the forest his sharp eyes descried two 
hurrying forms sharply outlined against the grey 
rocks. 

Taking his field-glasses from their case—for these 
he always carried when hunting—he focused them on 
the men. Both were strangers. He scanned their 
footwear and recognized the shoes of which he had 
seen the traces at the ruined aqueduct. Yet, although 
in his heart he knew them for what they were, he could 
not kill them without being certain. Knecling quickly 
he aimed at the ground in front of a rock towards 
which they were now running—for they had seen him, 
too. The heavy bullet threw up a spray of earth, and 
Pianetti shouted: 

“Stop, or Pll kill you!” 

Both men halted and turned towards him, their 
hands above their heads. As soon as he was near 
enough, Pianetti said: 
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“You destroyed my fountain and fired my build- 
ings—non é vero?” 

They denied this vehemently. 

“Ebbene—who are you, what are you doing here, 
and why are you running away?” 

To these questions neither replied. After a 
moment’s thought, Pianetti continued: 

“Very well, come with me, then, to my house. 
Pll see what is in your pockets.” 

He lowered his gun and made as if to turn away. 
Instantly they sprang at him, but the chamois hunter 
had expected just that move—if these were the men he 
sought. <A blow from his fist sent the first one stag- 
gering against his companion, and without further ado 
Pianetti let them have both barrels. They lay where 
they fell, and he found ample proof of their guilt in 
their pockets. 

His last visit was to the doctor’s house. He found 
the doctor in the garden and killed him. Then he 
set out for the mountains, debating whether he 
should shoot himself and end it all, or fight to the 
bitter end. 

The desire once more to see his wife and children 
prevailed. He met a shepherd later in the day who 
had always been his friend, and to him he related care- 
lessly that that morning he had cleared some great 
scoundrels off the earth. Pianetti persuaded the man 
who knew nothing of what had really taken place, to 
carry a letter, by the mountain path which skirted the 
village, to San Giovanni Bianco and give it to his wife. 
An appointment was made for the following night 
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near another shepherd’s hut, in the hope that Bettina 
would be able to send a reply. Then with a last lin- 
gering look at the valley, now bathed in the red rays 
of sunset, where he had thought to find peace, 
Simone Pianetti—now Pianetti the bandit—began his 
long and fearsome climb to the peak known as 
La Vecchia where he knew that for a time he could defy 
the soldiers, who would inevitably be sent after him at 
once. 


I had just returned from Sarajevo (full of the details 
of that outrage which was so soon to awaken the slum- 
bering war gods), and after a short halt at Monte Carlo, 
where I visited my friend Monsieur Blanchard of the 
Sareté, I had gone to Milan. The day after my arrival, 
upon opening the great Italian daily, “J/ Corriere della 
Sera,” Isaw a long newspaper account of the Camercta 
Cortnello tragedy—with the name of Pianetti sprawling 
across the page. I felt instinctively that the running 
amok of the man I had known so well, was due to the 
last revolt of a strong, violent personality against the 
throttling grip of that remorscless secrct power the 
Mano Nera; I was convinced that the threads of the 
spider’s web from which he had struggled to free him- 
self in vain, ran straight across the broad Atlantic to 
that fight in New York, so long ago, at which I had 
assisted. Now, indeed—if I was right—one of the 
Black Hand’s victims had paid the society back in its 
Own coinage. 

I immediately took train for Bergamo, leaving 
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word for my friend Bannister, who was to arrive in 
Milan during the day, to join me there. A detach- 
ment of carabinieri under Captain Forza was leaving 
in the afternoon for San Giovanni Bianco. The hunt- 
ing down of Simone had started. 

When my friend arrived he at once agreed to accom- 
pany me; for Bettina was American born, and he, 
too, felt that we should help the unhappy mother, 
even if it was not in our power to assist Pianetti, the 
outlaw. 

We hired a car and gained San Giovanni Bianco in 
advance of the troops. We found the town almost 
deserted; only here and there a uniformed guard was 
posted before the houses of those whom fear, or, 
pethaps—who can tell?—a guilty conscience, caused 
to apprehend the sudden deadly apparition of the 
bandito. 

When the detachment from Bergamo arrived, some 
of the peasants left their retreats; and from them we 
gained a wild story. They were unanimous in declar- 
ing that Pianetti had made a long list of those who were 
to die, and that unless he were caught, they would be 
picked off by his unerring aim the moment they ven- 
tured out. In the little village of Camereta Cornello 
panic was coursing like wild-fire through the streets. 
We obtained permission from Captain Forza to visit 
Bettina, and returned to the hospital where now she 
also was a patient. The terrible news, with all the 
exaggerations natural to an excited peasantry, had 
quite prostrated her. I was shocked, when I entered 
the tiny ward, to see the change in the sweet girl whose 
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life had been overshadowed by violence and tragedy 
since the death of her father and her marriage to 
Pianetti. 

Bettina was first startled then overjoyed to see us. 
From her we obtained an account of the events pre- 
ceding the night when they had carried their baby 
girl to the hospital. We placed some money at her 
disposal and promised faithfully to bring her news of 
all that happened day by day. At parting she said in 
English: 

“Oh, I pray he may escape! But if you should 
see him—he will hide in the Val Asinina, I think ... 
tell him that, rather than see him dragged, a criminal, 
through the town, I should prefer—oh, it is too awful 
to say—but—but ” 

“T understand,” Bannister gently interrupted her. 
“The old Roman fell on his sword when he lost a fight 
—isn’t that what you mean?” 

Bettina gulped and nodded. ‘‘ Always he has lived 
as a man; I should prefer him to die like a man, too. 
I hope he will not shoot at the soldiers; they are just 
doing their duty.” 

We climbed once more to Camereta. There we 
found an excited crowd of police surrounding a short, 
bearded man—a shepherd, judging by his appearance 
——who was repeating over and over again: 

“Davvero, davvero, I tell you; I have seen Pianetti. 
He came to my little hut just at dusk and asked me for 
some milk and polenta. Of course I gave it to him. 
What could I do? He carried his terrible gun. Ebbene 
——when he had eaten he asked me—I should say he 
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ordered me—to carry a message to his wife. He 
said, ‘Tell her I am the unhappiest man alive, for I 
have made her unhappy, too. But I was driven; 
there was no help for it. I beseech her to forgive 
me.’”’ 

“And you are to bring him a reply, I suppose?” 
one of the police officers demanded. ‘‘He spent the 
night in your cabin probably?” 

“No, no; he went after he had given me the message 
I was to carry. It is true he asked me to bring a reply 
if I could—to-morrow night.” 

“* Where ?” 

“To my hut, at ten; and I am to bring the news- 
papers which tell his story.” 

The police officer immediately gave orders that 
the shepherd was not to leave the village. On the 
motrow they would set a trap for the outlaw. 

As soon as the police dispersed—guards being set 
at both ends of the main street—we followed the 
shepherd (whose name, we learned, was Antonio 
Canti) to a house which had been turned into an inn 
for the benefit of the soldiers and carabinieri. Ordering 
a meal for ourselves and a bottle of Chianti, we sat 
down at his table. He looked at us in surprise when 
he heard a foreign language, for we were speaking 
English—purposely. After offering him some wine I 
asked bitingly: 

“Are you not ashamed to betray your friend? 
Vergogna!”’ 

The man peered at us for a moment; then he drained 
his glass in silence. 
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“I will take the message to Bettina at the hospital,” 
I added, “and I will bring some newspapers for our 
friend; if you can get them to him.” 

“Friend?” the fellow queried; looking around 
quickly, he whispered: “You are trying to trap me, 
eh?” 

I shook my head; “No, we are not Italians; we are 
former friends of Simone and his wife—from America.” 

At the magic word “America” the shepherd’s face 
cleared. 

““Benissimo! Then I’ll trust you. I have a letter for 
the signora Bettina.” And he handed me a folded note. 

“You can take the reply yourselves; he will be at 
the hut of the mandriano Giuseppe at midnight. It 
is at the far end of the forest called Il Bosco Verde, in 
the Valley Asinina—five hours hard climbing from 
here. Take your great-coats, you will want them; 
it is cold so high up. Also you may perhaps be glad 
to lose one—for someone else might need it more 
than you. I shall go with the carabinieri to my own hut. 
We of the mountains may be hot-tempered, but we 
don’t betray a man who has sworn a just vendetta. 
Buona notte.” 

Early in the morning I carried the precious note 
to Bettina, who when I entered searched my face with 
Stark terror in her eyes. I smiled reassuringly, and in 
a few hasty words I told her of our meeting with 
Antonio, and gave her the letter, counselling her to 
destroy it at once. Then, unwilling to attract attention, 
I left her, glad to have seen a fleeting smile light up 
the tragic face. 
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Bannister and I started shortly after noon; for a 
five hours’ climb to the shepherd meant at least seven 
to our untrained legs. We reached the valley Asinina 
with dusk not far off, and saw stretching in a long, 
black streak up the farther end the forest through 
which we had to pass. We had perceived no sign 
of the police, but we guessed that they must be 
spreading farther and farther afield in order to 
surround Pianetti and prevent his escape into Swiss 
territory. 

We rested an hour among the scented herbs and 
then started for the wood. With the sunset a cold, 
drizzling rain began to fall, and an icy wind blew in 
dreary gusts. The shepherd was right; the coats 
which had been such a burden whilst climbing were 
now very welcome indeed. 

A real mountain mist made our advance very difh- 
cult, but we were glad to see such inclement weather 
set in, for whilst it would be nothing to the chamois 
hunter, it would seriously impede the task of the 
police. 

At last we saw, looming up in a clearing, the hut of 
the mandriano Giuseppe. We stepped forward and 
rapped on the door. At the same instant I felt some- 
thing hard and smooth press into my back, whilst a 
voice, low and vibrant with menace, said: 

*“‘Alto le manil—and hold them high above your 
heads, too. Don’t move! I'll shoot at the least motion, 
and I can see in the dark.” 

We obeyed without argument; then I said quietly 
in English: 
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“If that is the barrel of your old Wetterling which 
you afe pressing against my back, Simone, remember 
that I was present at your wedding in New York, and 
take it away—it might go off.” 

A whistling gasp answered my words; then a hoarse 
voice, shaking with anguish and hope, questioned 
eagerly: 

“For God’s sake, man, who ate you?” 

“TI was with Detective Shirley when Ferrari was 
killed,” I replied, giving my name and adding the 
reason for my presence there. 

Instantly I heard the thud of the gun falling on the 
ground, and I was crushed in the embrace of two 
brawny arms. For long minutes Pianetti’s head rested 
against me, while great choking sobs shook his frame 
—the dry tears of a strong man, utterly broken in spirit. 

“Oh, my friend,” he said at last, and the sound of 
despair and joy blending in the words made my eyes 
wet, “you will never know what your presence here 
after all these bitter years—means to me—friends, 
teal friends in the darkest hour... And your com- 
panion; it was good of him to come. I know Pinker- 
ton’s well; will he shake hands with me?” 

**Sure,” said Bannister; ““but can’t we have a light?” 

““Yes—inside the hut. Come, I am frozen and wet 
through; there will be carbone for a fire. Giuseppe 
will keep watch.” 

Pianetti softly whistled a peculiar call; it sounded 
like the cry of a bird. At the signal, a dark shape came 
from among the trees. Pianetti led the shepherd aside 
and said a few words to him and then hastily rejoined 
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us. n had a heap of charcoal glowing redly. 
By its bar te examined Pianetti. His virile, rugged 
face was drawn and pale, a dark stubble of beard 
coveted his cheeks, and from under the bushy brows 
two eyes that I shall never forget—so dreadful was the 
pain I saw in them—looked at me eagerly. The man’s 
clothes were torn and soaked with rain, whilst his 
boots were mere shreds. 

Si, amico,” he said, when he saw my glance; “I 
have had to climb and climb and climb. It is now 
three days and nights since I slept.” 

He sank down wearily on a rude bench; and I told 
him all that I knew while he ate and smoked. 

“The first pipe since—since—I went mad,” he 
murmured with the ghost of a smile. “I forgot to 
take my tobacco.” 

I gave him Bettina’s message and the papers which 
I had brought. Fanning the charcoal into a white 
glow, he glanced at the headlines. 

“So Iam an assassin! Well—yes, I am—lI suppose; 
but if there were more like me the Black Hand would 
be dead in a year.” 

I plied him with questions as to what he was going 
to do—how he hoped to escape. But he would not 
tell me, nor would he accept anything except a great- 
coat and tobacco. 

“You understand how gladly I would ask you for 
a little money—and tell you my plans; but in doing so 
I should make you my accomplices. Your duty would 
be to inform the police. If you did not, my guilt 
would be yours. No; we have met; you were hunting 
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me; my gun forced you to give me the coat and tobacco; 
you know nothing of my plans, and so you are blame- 
less. I have plenty of ammunition. To-day I killed 
a mountain goat for Giuseppe; thus I pay for 
my shelter this night. To-morrow he will tell the 
soldiers that I was here; but by then I shall be far 
away.” 

At that instant a soft whistle sounded outside. 
Pianetti jumped up and crushed our hands in a hard 
grip. 

“Stay here with Giuseppe, who will vouch for you. 
For me there is no rest! Addio!” 


I never saw Pianetti again. The police did not 
come to the hut and we regained the village without 
trouble the next morning. Here we heard that there 
had, been a skirmish just at dawn and that Pianetti 
had perforated the caps of two carabinieri without 
wounding them. It stopped pursuit for that day, 
however. 

We saw that our presence there could only bring 
trouble to Bettina and ourselves, so with heavy hearts 
we returned to Bergamo and, after some days, left 
Italy. 

Unless we wished to become outlaws, too, we 
had to abandon Pianetti to his fate. Yet, as the days 
passed with no news of his capture, we began to 
hope. 

Then the hurricane burst over Europe. War was 
declared, and the capture of Pianetti became impossible. 
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The world war came—so strange are the destinies of 
mankind—just in time to save him. Whether he did 
escape and whether he was once more united with 
his loved ones, it is not for me to say. I only 
heard rumours; for, like millions more, I was 
marching past the red god of war and saluting him 
with the cry of the gladiators: “Ave, Casar! morituri 
fe salutant!” 
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EPISODE FIVE 


NIETZSY AND MICHAEL: A ROMANCE OF THE 
CARPATHIANS 


IRED out by the long, dusty journey overland 
from Belgrade, I decided, before continuing to 


Budapest, to rest a day in the pretty village of 
Vinga, huddled close to one of the vast, outflung ram- 
parts of the Carpathians. 

Like so many forbidden paths to fairyland, dark, 
mysterious forests stretched out endlessly to the moun- 
tains, dim and blue on the horizon. The meadows 
and fields of yellow grain looked startlingly brilliant 
under the waning sunshine and caused the background 
of tall pines to appear unnaturally black by contrast. 

Strange tales had drifted to me at intervals about 
an ancient tribe of Cziganyok, the true gipsies, who 
were said to be living in these mountains and whose 
former queen had once been a noted bandit. 

It was with expectant curiosity, therefore, that I 
looked about me, when I had stabled the horse and 
refreshed myself at the Crarda (inn), where I found I 
could obtain a lodging. A glimpse of the quaint 
bedroom with its apple-green curtains and tiny oval 
windows delighted me, and I arranged to stay awhile 
before proceeding on my way. The next day was 
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Sunday and I hoped that there would be the usual 
metrymaking and dancing. When I questioned her, 
the handsome landlady informed me, with a smile and 
a flash of her white teeth, that I had chosen wisely if I 
wished to see local customs and picturesque costumes, 
for the morrow was the day when the yearly fair in 
honour of a certain holy saint would begin, which 
always lasted at least three days. 

“Will there be any Zingari?”’ I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Gipsies?—yes, unfortunately. There are still 
plenty of them about. They are ever the cause of 
trouble, and to-morrow old Jozseph and his dancing 
bear will come. Jozseph was a——” And she stopped 
suddenly. 

““A member of the famous band of Michael, eh?” 
I suggested. 

Her smile changed instantly to a frown. 

““What do you know of Michael and Nietzsy?” 
she questioned angrily. “Are you an Austrian spy?” 

“No,” I hastily assured her; “‘I am English; but the 
tale of those two has travelled far, and as an artist it 
interested me.” 

“*Ach—sol—an artist.” And she looked me over 
shrewdly. ‘But you don’t paint?” 

“Why, not exactly,” I replied, laughing. “But 
there are many kinds of artists. At all events, I should 
like to hear the story of those gipsy bandits.” 

““Well, speak to old Jozseph to-morrow. He will 
have one to tell, I don’t doubt—if you cross his palm 
with gold. The more the gold the longer the tale. 
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We know it well to our cost! Aie!—but they were a 
‘handsome, bold couple, and they knew how to love 
and slay, dance and make metry; and they never robbed 
the poor.” 

“Then they are dead?” And I daresay I showed 
the disappointment I felt. 

“Dead!” she exclaimed; and her face assumed a 
tense, mysterious look. “Who can tell? Even if they 
are, they still walk the earth. I have seen them.” She 
hastily crossed herself; then, with a last glance at me, 
she added: “‘Ask Jozseph—the bear-tamer; my lips are 
sealed. And, look here, Herr Englander—don’t re- 
peat what I’ve said and don’t ask any of the villagers 
about Michael. You might get a knife into you. 
Gute nacht!” 

I understood the warning. Somewhere, one or 
both bandits were hiding and it would not be healthy 
to pry too closely into their affairs. It was a wild place, 
this little village—far enough from civilization to make 
anything possible. 

After a supper of gulyas and a jar of the glowing 
golden wine of Hungary I retired early. From my 
window, which I left wide open, I could hear the pas- 
sionate wailing music of some wandering gipsies, which 
came and went in throbbing waves through the silence. 
A sharp wind laden with many unfamiliar odours 
whistled around the little house; in the distance, dogs 
barked and horses neighed, and once my ears caught 
the dismal howl of a wolf, which set my nerves a-ting- 
ling, so sad and savage was it. Truly a fit setting for 
the strange fragments of stories and legends which 
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had come to me again and again. Full of such thoughts 
I went to bed and spent a haunted night, awakening 
late in the forenoon. 

When, after a hurried meal, I strolled down the 
main street to the meadow where numerous tents had 
been erected, the festivities had already begun. Eagerly 
I sought at once for the bear-tamer, and found him at 
last—the centre of an admiring group of peasants, who 
were laughing and jeering at the uncouth, clumsy 
gambols of the animal. 

Holding the chain and putting it through its tricks 
was a man as dark and proud of mien as an Indian. 
Tall and athletic, with long, black hair, he might have 
been thirty or sixty years old. It was hard to tell. 
His face was deeply furrowed, and a brooding, far-away 
expression, repellent and savage, caused me to halt 
sharply as I was about to break through the circle and 
accost him. Although poor and ragged, there was 
something in the man’s appearance which forbade any 
familiarity. I waited patiently until the shaggy beast 
had shuffled past the spectators, a tin cup strapped to 
his neck, into which the peasants dropped small coins. 

When they had gone to other amusements I ap- 
proached the gipsy and expressed a wish to speak to 
him for a moment, holding out a gold piece. He 
accepted this greedily enough. To my joy I found 
that he spoke both German and Italian, so that I should 
not need anyone to translate for me; for, although I 
knew a little of the Romany tongue, which does not 
differ materially from that of the Cziganyok of Transyl- 
vania, it would have been impossible for me to follow 
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a lengthy conversation with ease. When I mentioned 
that I was an Englishman and desired to hear some- 
thing of Michael the Bandit, he glanced around quickly 
and whispered, ““Not here! To-night, when the musi- 
cians ate playing and everyone dancing, I will talk to 
you. Come to my tent; it is the last one over there,” 
and he pointed it out. “But you must give me another 
gold piece, for I need it for a certain purpose.” 

The day passed slowly enough, but finally, to my 
relief, I saw the whole population flock to the dancing- 
green, and caught sight in the dusk of a small fire 
burning smokily outside Jozseph’s tent. 

The bear-tamer was seated on a log, smoking a long 
Turkish pipe. Beside him, its muzzle buried in its 
paws, lay his animal, a huge, inchoate mass, from 
which a growling snore came as a droning accompani- 
ment to the deep tones of the gipsy. 

““Isten Hozott!” he greeted me, as I approached, 
using the formal salutations of the Magyar tongue. I 
answered in Italian and he at once dropped into that 
musical speech. When I expressed my surprise that 
he should speak this so fluently, he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T have travelled much with my master Michael, 
and languages come easily to the Romany. I have 
spoken to Michael to-night: his wraith is always near 
his former comrades. He does not object to your wish 
to learn the story of his desperate deeds and won- 
derful love. Very few of the Szegény legényck—his 
bandit friends—are left alive, and it can do no harm. 
Also, he wishes you to go to the convent at Hatszeg— 
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not far from the Pass of the Iron Gate. You know 
it?” 

I nodded, unwilling to interrupt the chanting mono- 
logue. 

Ask for the holy Mother Angeline. She was the 
friend of Nietzsy. It will be good for you to learn that 
Lhave told the truth. Tell her you come from me, and 
she will receive you, for she makes her own rules and 
can speak to men. You are the first to whom such 
favour has been shown. There must be some strange 
reason why Michael has permitted me to tell you so 
much. I felt his presence to-day when I fitst saw 
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you. 

“But if Michael himself is here, why can he not 
meet me? I should prefer to hear his story from his 
own lips—and it is a rough journey to the Iron 
Gate.” 

““My master has been dead four years. He was 
killed on this same day of the holy saint.” 

“But you said-——” 

“T said ‘his wraith’! His proud spirit will not leave 
these mountains until certain things have been achieved 
by us: wrongs righted and forgiveness obtained for evil 
done. You will understand later. Without doubt you 
think I am talking foolishly. Man from the North, 
what do you and your kind know of the power 
of the human will? Such lovers as were Michael and 
Nietzsy cannot be torn apart by death.” 

“Then she is still alive?” 

“That, also, you will learn later. You think it a 
Peasant superstition? Ask any of the people here. 
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Many have seen Michael and many will see him yet. 
Now, light your pipe and listen.” 


“When I was a boy, I was found by the old Barno 
Hunyadi Szardos, who was out hunting the wild boar. 
I had strayed from my tribe and been lost in the forest. 
As an experiment, I was taken back to his castle, and 
an attempt was made to educate me as other boys, 
for we gipsies are supposed to be hopeless. We love 
to steal and poach and we hate work. Although the 
experiment was a failure, since nothing could induce 
me to settle down to a trade, I quickly learned all that 
could be taught us, for none of our tribe are fools. 
We have escaped the curse of toil, that is all. Music, 
dancing, hunting we love, and sometimes the steady 
ting of hammers on an anvil, but work—no! 

“So, since I grew into a strong and intelligent youth, 
the old lord made me the companion and servant of 
his son Michael. I was with him during all the years 
when he studied in Budapest. Oh, but Michael was 
a good master! A true Magyar, proud, passionate 
and fierce; but kind and thoughtful also. Aie!— 
many were the women who sighed for his love. 

“One day in the summer we set out to visit a 
former friend of the old baron, Ivan Von Tarnfeld, at 
his home near Holdmezo. This Ivan came of a foreign 
family, but he was very wealthy, whereas my master, 
since his father’s death, had barely enough to keep 
his horses and myself. He was too lazy and good- 
natured to force the peasants on his lands to pay their 
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rent; and, although they loved him much, they robbed 
him more. 

“When we attived at the huge manor of the Tarne 
felds, a wild orgy wasin progress. In the big courtyard 
officers and country landowners were watching a band 
of Czigani performing the national dance, the Crardas, 
I still remember how I shivered with joy at the wild 
fierce music. They were of my own tribe, although 
I did not discover this until later. In the centre of a 
ring of men and women who wete clapping their hands 
and stamping their feet, was a beautiful girl whirling 
with savage cries and bending her body like a snake 
to the rhythm of the violins. She was the most beauti- 
ful creature ever born. In her white tunic and dress, 
with her embroidered crown and glittering shoes, she 
looked like a princess from the East. Isaw that Michael 
became deathly pale as he watched her with fascinated 
State. Turning to me he said: 

‘“Jozseph—there is the girl of my dreams. I will 
marry her, or carry her off; but have her I must!” 

“T had a shock of foreboding then, for the Czigany 
do not marry outside their tribe—not often; and to 
catry her off meant great trouble. I saw also that the 
girl’s head had been turned by her many admirers and 
that she was eager for wealth and power. 

“During the evening, when the drinking and 
metty-making reached the point at which men forget 
all decency, I perceived von Tarnfeld ever and again 
follow the girl’s lithe figure with greedy eyes. 

““He was a beast, that man, and died as a beast! I 
see him still. A long, narrow face with high cheek- 
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bones and a curved beak of a nose. His hair was 
fair, and it was with a shudder that one noted the drawn, 
yellow skin, which always glistened as though beaded 
with moisture. His eyes were the eyes of a tiger! 
Fixed and unseeing in their expression, the pupils were 
of the same tawny hue as the eye itself. Their effect, 
when they rested on you, was to produce a cold numb- 
ness at the back of the brain. 

“Michael, who, since our arrival, had acted like a 
man bewitched, had succeeded in approaching the 
dancer, whose name, I learned, was Nietzsy. She was 
sitting in a corner of the huge hall, telling fortunes. 

“When Michael saw me he beckoned to me to come 
and listen. 

““At first it was the usual rigmarole which is the 
stock-in-trade of the gipsies; but suddenly she looked 
up, her great black eyes fixed on his face with surprise 
and even terror. 

“There is death—nothing but death—in your 
hand!” she hissed. ‘“‘Death for many and finally your- 
self. It moves me strangely. Now I begin to under- 
stand why I felt as if I knew your face when you 
came in to-day. Let me try the crystal. Hola, Czeganez 
—the crystal.” 

“She clapped her hands authoritatively. An old 
man—the scer of the band—came forward with some- 
thing wrapped in a cloth. This he placed on a table, 
whilst the girl leaned back against the wall. With a 
few rapid passes the seer threw her into a species of 
trance and questioned her. 

““What do you see, my daughter?’ 
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“For long minutes there was no answer; then, with 
a scream, the girl dashed the crystal ball from the table 
and ran from the room. Michael and I followed her 
and found her dancing madly in the courtyard, where 
the musicians played. When he attempted to speak to 
her, she threw back her head and laughed mockingly. 

“Your fate and mine run together—so the crystal 
says; but I’ll cheat fate! No man shall ever command 
me!’ 

“She was a devil, that Nietzsy! For three days we 
stayed at the manor; and she nearly drove my master 
mad. She was as elusive as a streak of marsh gas. 
Sometimes she would allow him to woo her and would 
be all tenderness, her red lips pouting as though 
entreating to be kissed; then, when he seized her, she 
would slip through his arms and laugh that silver- 
toned, mocking laugh. At last I whispered to 
Michael: 

*“*Don’t plead—command! That is the only way: 
I know the Czigany!’ 

“He followed my counsel—ah, well!—his face 
was streaked red from a whip-stroke as the result. It 
pained me to see her treat him so, yet I thought that 
behind it all there was real fear, for Michael was hand- 
some enough to turn any woman’s head. Several 
times von Tarnfeld had appeared suddenly when 
Michael and Nietzsy were together, and the glittering 
eyes and snarling lips showed only too clearly the hate 
in his black heart. At last, on the third evening, the 
gipsies left and Michael came to me hurriedly and 
said: 
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“**Saddle the horses; we leave at once. Nietzsy has 
swotn to be my wife if, within the year, I can return 
with 200,000 crowns!’ 

“*But where will you find so much money?’ I asked 
startled. 

“TU find it. I have my plan. She said, “Come 
to me with gold, much gold, and I’ll be yours.” When 
I asked what she meant by ‘“‘much gold,” she laughed 
—you know her laugh—and named the sum.’ 

““We left at once and travelled to Budapest. Here 
Michael arranged with the money-lenders for a large 
amount in cash, placing his lands in their hands as 
security. Then we travelled to the Mediterranean 
coast to San Remo, where the gaming-rooms are. I 
grew thin with grief at watching my master lose. A 
demon controlled the roulette wheel. Wherever he 
placed his money, there the rake of the croupier passed 
—leaving nothing. More money was needed, and all 
the lands were sold. If Michael lost again, he would 
be penniless. How I cursed the girl! We left San 
Remo and went to Monte Carlo. I well remember 
the evening we arrived. The sunset was such as ] 
had never seen. The sea, the sky, and the white 
building of the Casino were bathed in blood. Blood- 
red was the light, and the glow of the sinking sun 
struck the face and hands of my master, and they, too, 
were steeped in blood. 

“““An omen,’ said Michael; and so it was. When 
we had eaten and complied with the Casino formalities 
we strolled through the perfumed gardens, finishing 
Our Cigarettes, and then entered the rooms. Just as 
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we passed through the door, we heard a woman’s voice 
high above the medley of sounds, a full, rich voice 
with a foreign accent. 

“**Treisze! toute la masse sur treizel’ . . . ‘Thirteen,’ 
said Michael: ‘that is the number I shall play.’ 

“Never shall I forget his play. As soon as he 
began, thirteen came up three times in succession; 
and from that moment he won, won, won, until all 
the players stopped to watch. Gold and notes grew 
to a huge heap before him. At last he rose with a 
sigh, and I helped him gather the money. 

*““*Have we enough?’ he asked, when I had sorted 
the notes and counted them all. 

“**More than enough,’ I replied, ‘for here are three 
hundred thousand crowns.’ He looked at me with a 
sad smile. 

“““Now Nietzsy shall not escape her fate! I had to 
win—I knew it well.’ 

“We left that same night and travelled back in all 
haste to Budapest. We had been away many months, 
and Michael fully expected that Nietzsy would be 
anxiously awaiting his return. She had told him that 
he would be able to obtain news of her from the 
members of her tribe who lived in a village near 
Holdmezo. Something in their manner startled me, 
when I questioned them. Their replies were evasive and 
they appeared unwilling to tell us anything. At last 
Michael lost patience and seized the old seer whom we 
had seen at the Tarnfeld manor. 

““*Where is Nietzsy?’ he demanded fiercely. The 
reply given in shaking voice caused him to release the 
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old man with horror on his face. She was with Tarn- 
feld, he told us. 

“In frenzied haste we saddled our horses and rode 
out to the manor. That evening was heavy with 
impending evil. 

“News of our coming must have preceded us. 
When we arrived at Tarnfeld Schloss all was dark, and 
the heavy wooden portals leading to the court were 
shut. We hammered loudly and insistently on the 
panels, until finally an old man opened one wing 
cautiously and peered out. At the sight of us he 
attempted to readjust the iron bar, but we gave him no 
time for this and pushed past him. We ran hurriedly 
across the stone court, but as we were about to enter 
the house, a white ghostly form flitted out from the 
shadows and stood confronting us, with arms outflung 
as if to bar our entry. 

***Michael! My fate is upon me!’ we heard; and then 
a wild, ringing laugh, bitter and mocking, pealed out. 
We knew that laugh—it was the gipsy girl. 

“*Nietzsy!’ my master cried. ‘What are you 
doing here? I have come back rich—to claim you. 
Remember your promise!’ 

**“Too latel’ she replied. ‘I am now the Countess 
von Tarnfeld. You must go before my husband 
comes.’ 

“Michael sprang forward to clasp her in his arms 
—when a sneering voice sounded from behind the 


“““Yes, my dear Michael: the absent one is always 
in the wrong. You are no longer wanted.’ And the 
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repulsive face of von Tarnfeld appeared, looking more 
like an evil gargoyle than ever. 

“Michael stood for a moment as one stunned. 

“*But, Nietzsy,’ he cried, with dreadful pain in his 
voice, ‘you promised to marry me if I came back rich. 
I have succeeded! Although my lands are sold, I 
have three hundred thousand crowns.’ 

“*Ha, hal’ von Tarnfeld jeered. ‘You call that 
rich! Why, madame has spent more than that already on 
dresses and jewels. You are only a schlucker.’ 

“You liar!’ came suddenly from the girl, ‘You 
promised me many fine things, but I have had none 
You are a miser!’ 

“Von Tarnfeld turned like a snake and struck the 
girl a heavy blow on the mouth. Then, as Michael 
leaped at him in mad rage, he drew a pistol and fired. 
The shot went wide and Michael struck the weapon 
from his hand. 

“You'll fight, you cur, I hope. She may be your 
wife yet, but she’ll soon be your widow.’ 

“*Oh, Pll fight,” von Tarnfeld snarled. ‘It’s what 
I wanted. This scene has been rehearsed for your 
coming—to make you strike me. To-morrow, before 
dawn, we'll both start out, armed as we please. You 
shall enter the wood just on the edge of the valley, from 
the east; I from the west. Whoever comes out alive 
can keep Nietzsy.’ 

“‘So it was arranged. My master put a knife and 
a pistol into his belt and, just before dawn, crawled 
into the undergrowth. Yet, somehow, I was not 
satisfied. I sensed treachery. So I paced up and 
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down outside the manor. It was well that I did. Dawn 
was just breaking when above me I heard loud cries 
from a window which looked out on to the wood. A 
struggle was going on there, and I heard the voice 
of Nietzsy raised in anger. To my horror the cold, 
harsh voice of von Tarnfeld answered. I realized in 
a flash that some black plot had been schemed to murder 
Michael. Without losing a moment I dashed into the 
forest, shouting loudly. I was just in time. I found 
Michael crouching behind a huge tree, whilst five 
masked scoundrels were attempting to creep up un- 
observed. I burst on them like a whirlwind. Michael 
and I fought back to back; and soon three of the 
assassins were down. ‘The others turned to run; but 
they did not run far. I got one in the body with my 
heavy throwing-knife and the other fell to a shot from 
my master. Tearing their masks off we found that all 
five were servants of von Tarnfeld. In a few words 
I explained to Michael what I had discovered, and 
together we ran up the stairs leading to the room where 
I had seen Nietzsy and von Tarnfeld. We had been 
observed, however, and a shot greeted us as we threw 
open the door. Nietzsy was standing in a corner, 
her beautiful hair draping her like a mantle, a huge 
knife in her hand. Her clothes had been torn from 
her, and a deep gash on her forehead was dripping 
blood. Michael ducked as a bullet ripped into 
the lintel. Before von Tarnfeld could fire again, his 
wife, with all her strength, had thrown the knife. 
It sank deeply into the Count’s throat, and he 
crumpled up and fell. With a cry of horror Michael 
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sprang towards the girl, who stood with her arm still 
outstretched. | 

‘““*Quickly, Nietzsy, we must escape before the 
servants and the police come. Jozseph arfd I have 
killed five of his men—you have killed the Count 
himself. We are outlaws, now—together. There is 
only one thing for us, if we do not wish to be dragged 
to prison and the gallows—the mountains. One of 
your people will guide us.’ 

‘*But the girl pushed him away and, throwing back 
her head, laughed shrilly. 

“You see, Michael—I read the future truly. Blood! 
Already it has begun to run in streams. But Tl not 
give way to the demons who are trying to force us 
down that path. I go alone.’ And she tried to pass 
him. Calling to me to help, my master threw his 
cloak over her head. Together we tied her hands and 
bore the struggling girl to where our horses were stabled. 

“**Ride to the gipsy village,’ Michael ordered me, 
‘and tell the old warlock who is Nietzsy’s uncle what 
has happened—force him to come back with you. I'll 
wait in the Czerny Pass for you; but-before I go I'll 
set fire to this accursed place. The Zingari must 
guide us to safety. Tell him to gather the tribe for 
my wedding with Nietzsy. Hurry, now|’ 

“TI found the old Czigany surrounded by his young 
men. The carts and horses were ready for a journey, 
the tents and household goods packed. 

““*The crystal has told me all that happened,’ he 
said, when I jumped from my horse. ‘We are ready 
and will come with you. It is fate.’ 
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“So when night fell the whole company, with 
Michael and Nietzsy—-still bound—at their head, moved 
slowly up the winding mountain-trail, The old man 
—who in his younger days had evidently been a skilled 
brigand—led us by hidden secret paths right into the 
heart of the unknown maze of valleys, lakes and peaks, 
until we came to a mountain in the side of which were 
numerous caves, partly natural, partly enlarged and 
levelled by dead and forgotten folk. 

*““*Here is our home,’ he said, sweeping his hand 
round. ‘No one can ever reach us in this hidden 
spot. We are safe from soldiers and police.’ 

“It was as he said. There was no break in the 
chain of chasms and crags; the only approach was 
through a narrow gorge cut in half by a roaring torrent. 
On each side were densely-wooded heights from where 
the outer regions could be watched. An ideal hiding- 
place, which could be guarded by a handful. Once 
the bridge which we constructed over the torrent was 
destroyed, no one could reach us. 

‘Michael at once set to work, organizing our 
primitive retreat. Men and wagons were sent to 
various town in Croatia with money to buy arms, 
ammunition, furniture, clothes, food—every con- 
ceivable thing for our comfort. We even obtained a 
small cannon, a relic from one of the many Balkan 
wars. This we set up in a fortified position com- 
manding the only pass into the valley, and a sentry was 
stationed beside it day and night. On the height 
opposite, a huge beacon was built; and two sentries 
were posted so that they could watch the far-distant 
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plains for sight of an enemy. Michael, whose learning 
now stood us in good stead, equipped them with a 
powerful telescope. Buried powder was stored under 
the bridge, ready to destroy both it and an enemy. 
During the weeks needed for these preparations, scouts 
brought us the news that large rewards were offered 
for the capture of the Countess von Tarnfeld and 
Michael, guilry of murder and arson. None of the 
gipsies felt inclined to earn these rewards, however, 
for they remembered a time when the Austrian governor 
had tortured thirty of their number until they had con- 
fessed to murders which had never been committed. 
When no bodies had been found, these luckless ones 
were accused of cannibalism and either hanged or 
drawn and quartered. Now the opportunity had come 
for revenge. Under such a leader as Michael they could 
swoop down on Government stations and escape with 
rich booty. 

“Yet Nietzsy almost brought all our schemes to 
naught, for she still refused to give way to Michael’s 
pleading; and he would listen to nothing and under- 
take nothing until she had become his wife. Oh, that 
Nietzsy—she was a witch! Not a desire that she 
expressed but it was fulfilled, let the cost be what it 
might. I could see my master growing sadder and 
more listless as the days passed. At last he sent a 
message to the cave in which she lived and which had 
been specially furnished and decorated to her taste, 
informing her that he would Icave us all his money and 
give himself up. Life since he had met her seemed 
overshadowed by evil and was no longer worth strug- 
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gling for. Nor was he to be persuaded to remain. Amid 
teats and wailing from all, he equipped himself and rode 
down to the pass. I went with him, of course. If he 
was to die, so would I, for I loved him and pitied him. 
We had already entered the narrow gorge and the 
cannon behind us roared out a last ‘good-bye,’ when 
we heard furious hoof-beats and Nietzsy swept up on 
her own white horse—her long veil streaming out 
like a cloud and mingling with her beautiful hair. As 
she slid and rattled to a halt, scattering the stones, 
Michael dismounted, wondering what had caused her 
to follow. With a tragic gesture, she ran, arms out- 
spread, towards him and threw herself at his feet sob- 
bing. A moment later she was on his breast, and I 
saw wild joy on his face. 

“Oh, Michael, Michael,’ I heard her gasp, ‘I love 
you so; but I was afraid. The crystal told of a dread- 
ful fate if we married and loved. I might have known 
that I could not escape it, although I tried. Now I 
shall die at your hands, as it is written, and your end, 
too, is not far away. Then, come: let us love while 
we can and be happy. I could have let you go and so 
saved many from a fearsome bath of blood; already 
I have ruined your life and caused you to kill—but my 
love is stronger than my reason.’ 

“Then suddenly she threw back her head and 
her wild laugh echoed from rock to rock. I 
drew away and left them together. I was not 
wanted. An hour later they returned to the caves 
hand in hand. 

“The wedding was celebrated the next day in the 
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Romany fashion. Never have I seen a woman look 
half so handsome, nor any man so happy. 


“Our first care now was to train our young men to 
something like an organized band. 

“‘Nietzsy appeared to settle down, and for a while 
was content to play the queen; but her restless spirit 
-would not give her peace for long. Soon she began 
to urge Michael to let her go into the towns, disguised, 
choosing those where she could not be known, in order 
to find out which undertakings would be worth while. 
At last Michael pave way, but he insisted that one of 
the men should accompany her as a guard. By now 
our band had increased to fifty strong men, for the news 
had spread amongst those who had reasons for shunning 
the cities that they would find sanctuary and refuge in 
our caves. All that Michael demanded was implicit 
obedience. ‘Treachery we punished by tying the traitor 
to the muzzle of our cannon. One such example 
proved to be cnough. 

““A young fellow had come to us. He was a 
Magyar peasant who had killed his local lord because 
of a girl. Of course he fell in love with Nietzsy—they 
all did, but this fellow was not content with adoration 
from afar, for he attempted to carry her off. It was 
Nietzsy’s fault—she was ever a coquette, probably 
most beautiful women are—and she allowed him to 
make love to her openly. Michael was away at the 
time buying arms, and when the old gipsy, who had 
led us to the caves, and who commanded in the absence 
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of my master, angrily reproached her with her conduct, 
she laughed and snapped her fingers. 

“One night the Magyar entered her cave and gagged 
her before she could cry out. Bound hand and foot, 
she was thrown over his horse; but he had forgotten 
the sentries; they saw him and gave the alarm. A 
terrible chase began. His horse was soon spent with 
its double burden, and before he gained the valley our 
men captured and dragged him back. He died by the 
cannon. There was a fearsome quarrel with Nietzsy 
when Michael returned. She only laughed—‘Blood, 
Michael,’ she cried mockingly, ‘that is what the crystal 
showed me; this is nothing.’ 

“The first exploit of our band came when a man 
who had gone to town brought the news that Nietzsy 
had made the acquaintance of a captain of gendarmes. 
From him she had wheedled the fact that the taxes 
collected in half-a-dozen small towns were being sent 
by the State bank to the metropolis under escort, and 
that the sum of money was a very large one. It was 
arranged that we should attack on the road leading to 
the railway, a road which passed between dense woods. 
There were to be only fifteen gendarmes escorting the 
cart which contained the money. 

““Our men were posted twenty strong on both sides, 
hidden behind trees. At the signal we were to lasso 
the horses and tumble the driver off his seat, whilst 
the gendarmes were kept busy by large fireworks 
thrown amongst them. Michael wanted to avoid 


bloodshed, if L sepa The plan would have worked 
well, but for the fact that the escort was divided—only 
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five men rode in front and the others followed some 
twenty yards in the rear. As soon as the crackers 
exploded under the hoofs of the horses, one of our 
number knocked the driver of the cart on the head; 
but meanwhile the rear-guard had opened fire with 
their carbines. It became a deadly battle. Only one 
of the gendarmes escaped; the others were all killed; 
and we drove away with the rich booty. 

“That was the beginning. Henceforth there was 
a price on all our heads, and it was war between the 
law and ourselves. Nietzsy and some of the other 
girls were our spies and, when we wanted to capture 
a rich merchant or landowner, sometimes even acted 
as decoys. We were safe in our retreat. No one 
except the peasants knew of it, and no one dared act 
asa guide. But, as ever, the weak point in our defences 
wasawoman. After barely a year Nietzsy appeared to 
have already tired of Michael, or else she had tired of the 
life we led and sighed for the cities and the burning glances 
of men. She had gone to Arad, where a regiment of 
hussats was stationed. This time she was away for 
many weeks and ugly rumours of her faithlessness 
reached Michael, who decided at last to take several 
of us and seek her. The remainder of our band was 
to camp at some distance from the town and be ready 
to come to our help, if necessary. We arrived in Arad 
after dark, dressed as peasants and leading some horses. 
We wete supposed to have come to attend the monthly 
fair. For two days we scarched in vain for Nietzsy; 
but she had evidently seen us and knew where we were, 
for on the third evening shc came to the little tavern 
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where we had found lodging. We were sitting and 
drinking in a back room when the door suddenly 
opened and she appeared in the doorway, hands on 
hips, and coolly surveyed us. 

“Well, my husband,’ she said; ‘so you have no 
faith in me, but must come like a spy to watch what I 
do.’ 

“‘Michael replied angrily and sprang up to seize 
her, but she drew a knife and held it against his throat. 
At that moment the door again opened and an officer, 
followed by a squad of men, appeared. As a shot 
cracked from Michael’s pistol Nietzsy sprang forward 
with a shrill cry and tried to cover my master with her 
body. To my horror I saw blood well from her mouth, 
and she sank down with a groan. ‘My husband, save 
yourself and leave me!’ she sobbed. The sight of her 
huddled body had caused the police to halt, but it 
drove Michael to frenzy. With a howl of rage he 
sprang at the first man and fired at those behind him. 
A fierce fight began. We were only five, but the 
doorway was narrow and we dashed out the light and 
shot from the ground. The end was certain, neverthe- 
less. Michael was wounded in a dozen places and 
collapsed in my arms. With his last breath he begged 
me to save Nietzsy. Seeing that he was past help, I 
picked the girl up and leaped through the window. 

“The noise of the fighting had attracted a huge 
crowd to the front of the inn, but I succeeded in reach- 
ing our horses unobserved. Nietzsy lay inert in my 
arms. I gained the camp where our companions 
were waiting and ordered them to ride into the town 
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in all haste and rescue the others, and if Michael was 
dead, to bring back his body. Then I rode on to the 
mountains. It was a sad return. Nietzsy was sorely 
wounded in one lung, and for several days the women 
who watched her despaired of saving her life. Mean- 
while a dozen badly-wounded and tired men drifted 
back to the valley, cartying the body of my master. 
They had a mournful tale to tell. The inn was in 
flames when they arrived. Two of their companions, 
dying fast, with the corpse of Michael between them, 
were lying on the ground outside. The house was 
surrounded by a crowd of soldiers and citizens. They 
had scattered these by a volley, but when they tried to 
retreat, found the road barred by a hundred armed men. 
The fight had lasted all night. Many of the band were 
killed; the others captured. They only had escaped, 
carrying the corpse of their leader. 

“We buried Michael outside his own cave—Nietzsy 
looking on from her bed, which we had carried out, 
delirious and sobbing. It was the end! With his 
death, all courage seemed to have deserted us. His 
wife, strange to say, recovered. One night she came 
to me trembling with fear, but with an unnatural look 
of peace and joy on her face. 

““*My beloved one has appeared to me,’ she said. 
“He has forgiven me, but his spirit was sad. He begs 
of you to leave these men and to devote your life to 
succouring those who have suffered at our hands. He 
cannot rest without some atonement for all the evil 
we have done. I am going away to do the same.’ 

“We soon after left the valley which had sheltered 
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their strange love; and Nietzsy has given the rest of 
her days to holy work. I collect money where I can, 
and when I find someone very unhappy whom it may 
help, I give it to him. That is why I wanted a second 
gold piece. Since then the spirit of Michael has been 
with me often, urging me to continue. That is my 
tale. For the end you must go to the Iron Gate.” 

At that moment the bear rose with a snort of terror, 
and Jozseph looked long and searchingly into the 
gloom. 

“Go now,” he suddenly said: “I must leave you.” 
And without a backward glance he stalked away, 
followed by his animal. 


I walked back to the inn like a man in a dream. 
What a wild, strange tale—none the less so because I 
guessed that many terrible deeds had been passed over, 
ot suppressed. Did the gipsy really believe that he 
communed with the spirit of his dead master? Well 
might it be that the soul of Michael could find neither 
rest nor peace but in atonement! Here, in this savage 
land, primitive and elemental forces seemed very near. 

When I informed the landlady that I should leave 
on the morrow for Hatszeg, she appeared startled and 
crossed herself. 

““Aiel” she cried. “Then Jozseph has told you 
more than ever a stranger has learned from his lips. 
You are a true man, I hope. Take care, if you try to 
betray his trust! Your pardon,” she added, as she saw 
my annoyance—“I can see that you are no spy. It 
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is for the salvation of their souls that we pray. An 
evil star was above those two! ... You will need 
a guide. There is one here who will accompany you.” 

‘*And watch me, eh?—is that it?” 

She looked at me fixedly with her burning black 
eyes. 

‘“‘No—perhaps that is unnecessary; but Jozseph 
has sent him. It may be well for you to accept his 
help. Sie da Franz!” she cried, and a tall, swarthy 
man, not unlike Jozseph, came up at her call. We 
quickly came to terms, and the next morning, taking 
only two horses—one for myself and one for Franz, 
the guide, I arranged for my couriers to wait at the 
inn until my return. I was truly curious to know 
what I should find at the Iron Gate, although in a dim 
way I already knew. If I was wrong in my surmise, 
then the Mother Angeline would be able to tell me little 
more than how Nietzsy had died; but I imagined that 
she was hidden in the convent. During the journey, 
my thoughts returned constantly to the manner of 
Jozseph’s leave-taking. It had been as though some- 
one invisible to me had called him. Even if it had 
been done to impress me—the bear, too, had started 
up—however much I might suspect the man of trickery, 
the animal had certainly been suddenly afraid. Hatszeg 
was an ugly, straggling place, its buildings almost 
Russian in shape and colouring; and it was inhabited 
mostly by Croatian peasants and Slovaks. 

My guide, Franz Stephan, seemed unwilling to 
show himself and informed me that he would wait 
with the horses on the road by which we had come 
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until I rejoined him later. It was certain, he told me, 
that I should find no inn in Hatszeg where I should 
care to stay, so that after my interview I would find 
camp made and food prepared. We could thus leave 
the next day. I had only to ask for the convent of 
Mother Angeline. To this I agreed. I entered the 
town and inquired for the place of a man sitting in 
Turkish fashion on the ground, with a long slender 
pipe between his teeth. He pointed it out with a curt 
gesture, crossing himself as he did so. 

It was a long, low building, with tiny, round 
windows under the roof. The spacious garden was 
surrounded by a high wall. Through the narrow 
gate I perceived black-robed women walking up and 
down the paths in groups, and a long line of peasants 
was waiting near a door. I saw that food and clothing 
were being given to them. I had some difficulty in 
making the old man, who came to my call, understand 
what I wanted, but finally he hobbled away, to return 
shortly with a huge key. I was conducted into a 
long, white-painted room, containing only two chairs 
and a rough table. The walls were bare except for a 
rude, wooden cross. 

Hardly had I seated myself before the door opened 
and a tall figure in white entered. It was a young 
woman, but the face was heavily veiled. I rose and 
bowed, stating the reason for my call. 

“It was Jozseph, the bear-tamer, who insisted that 
I should come,” I said. 

“I know already,” replied a deep contralto voice, 
which reminded me of a sweet bell. 
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Never have I heard such music in any human voice. 

“I have been advised of your coming and know 
that you are familiar with the story of the love and death 
of Michael’’——here the voice trembled slightly. ‘What 
is it that you still wish to knowe” 

“Is Nietzsy dead?” I asked. 

““No,” came the sad reply. ‘“‘Better far it she were! 
But her punishment is that she must live on alone, 
burdened with her memories. For her, once so joyous 
and full of life, there is only the gloom of the convent 
cell, and atonement.” 

I approached the white figure and said slowly: 

“You are Nietzsy?” 

For answer the veil was torn aside and I saw a face 
of such strange beauty that I shall never forget it. 
Small wonder that Michael bartered his soul for a kiss 
from those lips! Large, wild, glorious eyes, black as 
jet, looked at me with an expression that changed, like 
an image waving and rippling in a deep pool. The 
face was the tint of old ivory, with just the faintest 
flush on the cheeks Blue-black hair framed it like a 
silken mantle. But the utter loveliness of the woman 
was in the expression—the personality that flowed from 
her like a perfume. It is not often in this life that one 
sees a truly perfect woman! Face, figure and voice 
were in harmony. I could imagine how utterly bewitch- 
ing she must have been when Michael first saw her 
dancing in the firelight. 

““Now, perhaps you understand,” her sweet voice 
said, “why I was tempted to exert my power on all men. 
I loved myself too much, but I have paid the price! 
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“Through my fickleness, Michael, my beloved, 
lost his life. Since then I live veiled in this gloomy 
place—helping the poor, curing the sick, until such 
time as I may die and rejoin him. Now you must go; 
but if in your own land you tell the story of Nietzsy 
and Michael, tell it with pity and understanding.” 

Again the heavy veil was thrown before her face; 
and, kissing the tips of her fingers, I withdrew. 
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JEAN CAVAILLAC: THE TERROR OF MARSEILLES 


tion the most ferocious of those cruel and blood- 
thirsty youths which the sunny South has so 
frequently bred. 

Why these lands, where, above all places else, 
peace and contentment should reign, are cursed with 
men of sudden and violent passions it is hard to tell, 
unless it be because the ancient, hereditary strain of 
Roman gladiator, Pho:nician pirate or Saracen robber 
still produces “throw-backs” to those wild ances- 
tries. The utter disregard for the sanctity of human 
life and the rights of property which characterizes 
these men is incomprehensible to the average Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In England we regard the officer of the law with a 
kindly respect. He is, we know well, a man, with all 
the faults and weaknesses of man; but we know, too, 
that his high sense of duty and his unshakable calm 
make him a symbol of law and order. It is otherwise 
abroad. No doubt the contempt and hatred with 
which the Latin people still regard the police and 
gendarmes, derives from the times when such officials 
were cotrupt and wantonly brutal, and known to be 
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the tools of petty local tyrants. There we must seek 
for a partial explanation of the heedlessness with which 
such men as Cavaillac, defiant and contemptuous of 
the law, maim and kill its guardians. 

Cavaillac, whose Herculean strength soon gave him 
the leadership of a desperate gang, is now known to 
have committed more than fourteen murders. A 
woman started him on his evil career. He was finally 
sent to New Caledonia for life. When about to. be 
shipped back to France for trial on further charges, 
for which assuredly the guillotine awaited him, he 
managed to feign illness, and jumped overboard. He 
was picked up by a schooner trading between 
South America and the Pacific Isles and escaped to 
Callao in Peru. Here he was finally captured and 
shot. 

I was at that time studying criminology under M. 
Bertillon and had been attached for some time to the 
Sareté of Monte Carlo. I was thus able to follow the 
various phases of the hunting and capture of Cavaillac 
in the South of France and can relate the story from my 
records. 


*‘ Tiens!—look!|—in the corner: someone has been 
in our tent and left a bundle;” and the speaker, Auguste 
Cavaillac, still in tights and spangles, although his 
“turn” was finished, stepped forward to examine the 
white package. 

As he stooped down a wailing cry came from it. 

‘““Mon Dieu!” cried Jeanne, his wife and partner: 
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‘fun gosse—a baby! Whatever does it mean? Whose is 
it?” 

The honest couple asked this question many times 
during the days that followed, but no one could answer 
it. In the bundle, which had so mysteriously arrived 
to disturb their peace of mind, they found a sturdy male 
child, golden-haired and fair of skin. 

What freak of chance had caused the unnatural 
parents to choose the canvas home of the two acrobats? 

The linen swathings were of fine quality and had 
borne a monogram in one corner, but this had been 
carefully unpicked. The commissaire of police, to 
whom they carried them, thought that he could discern 
the vague outline of an ‘““M” and of a “‘D,” but although 
he made diligent search in the busy town of Nimes, 
where the circus was then performing, nothing came 
of his efforts. 

The trapeze artistes, in whose canvas dwelling the 
unknown baby had been left, were childless, and they 
decided to adopt the infant. They christened him Jean, 
in memory of the son they had lost long ago. 

‘“‘He shall be an acrobat, as our son would have 
been had he lived,” said kindly Auguste; ‘‘and he shall 
grow up an honest man—whatever the sins of his 
father and mother. Mille tonnerres! What a thing to 
do, hein, Jeanne? A sweet baby to be left like a cast-off 
shoe—for anyone to pick up. However, he has drawn 
a lucky number after all, le petit Jean.” 

Thus, then, the Terror of Marseilles began life. 
He grew up winsome and muscular, and was billed in 
the circus programme. It was as though he had been 
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predestined to become an athlete, for his supple frame 
and huge muscles, sliding back and forth under a healthy 
skin, were soon the admiration of the country public. 
His strength, when he was barely eighteen, was pro- 
digious. ‘“‘The Hercules of the South” he was called 
on the bills, although his golden-red hair and blue eyes 
—just a little too wide apart—suggested that he was 
more probably of Northern blood. No one had ever 
told Jean that he was a foundling. Kindly Auguste 
had jealously guarded the secret, and as the son of the 
Cavaillacs the boy had been registered in Marseilles, 
the birth-place of the old acrobat. 

The time came when the army claimed Jean. He 
was drafted into the Chasseurs Alpins, the mountain 
regiments of the Mediterranean coast. One evening, 
towards the end of the first year of his military service, 
Jeanne Cavaillac—his adopted mother—missed, whilst 
performing at Nice, the outstretched hands of her 
devoted husband and partner, and fell to the sanded 
floor of the arena. Maddened with anguish at the 
sight of the lifeless body huddled and broken on the 
ground, silken tights already stained crimson, Auguste 
hurled himself down beside the wife he loved. 

Jean, stationed in the fort of Mont Agel not far 
away, arrived too late to see either alive. A letter 
written by the old acrobat before he died revealed the 
secret of Jean’s adoption to the heart-broken lad and 
gave him what little clue there was to his parentage— 
the clothes in which he had been found and which 
were amongst the possessions of Auguste Cavaillac. 
The double shock was too much for Jean. When he 
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had conducted the kindly couple to their last resting- 
place, he sought forgetfulness in drink. He wandered 
from tavern to tavern, and in one he met Juliette Ven- 
dange, a beautiful but evil creature, whose smiling red 
lips were ever parted to reveal pearly teeth, and whose 
fiery black eyes had already caused several fatal quarrels 
amongst her many lovers. 

Although only twenty-two, Juliette was well known 
to the police. Jean, maudlin with drink, became 
madly enamoured of this treacherous woman. For 
two days and nights he danced attendance upon her, 
spending what money he had. When that was gone, 
he broke open the trunk left behind by Auguste and, 
although the will of the dead acrobat had not yet been 
read, took the gold he found there. He was arrested 
for staying away from his regiment without leave and 
conducted back to the fort, where, moved by the 
young man’s dreadful haggard look and believing 
that his absence was solely due to the death of the 
parents, the captain sent Jean back to duty without 
punishing him. Two days later Jean climbed over the 
wall of the fort at night and returned to Nice in quest 
of Juliette. 

A sailor told him that she had been seen with two 
men going to her lodging in the Avenue du Var. When 
Jean found her, Juliette Vendange was alone. At 
first the girl welcomed him; but when she discovered 
that he had no more money, she said sneeringly that 
she was already tired of him and that he had better 
leave at once. Furious at his refusal to go she threw 
open the door and called in two men lounging by the 
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entrance. Before Jean could defend himself he was 
stunned, thrown down and bound. When he recovered 
consciousness he found himself tied in a chair, and 
sitting Opposite to him at a table was the girl Juliette, 
drinking and chatting with one of the men who had 
attacked him. 

Now began a dreadful scene. Unable to move, 
Jean was forced to watch these two making love. When, 
tortured beyond endurance, he raved at them, the 
girl rose and, callously pressing a lighted cigarette 
against his face, proceeded to gag him. The pain of 
the burn drove Jean to frenzy. Exerting his huge 
strength he smashed the chair to which he was bound 
and sprang at his tormentors. There ensued a terrible 
fight during which the girl was wounded in the face 
by a chance blow from a bottle; and at length the 
police broke in and arrested the combatants. 

Jean was handed over to the military authorities. 
He was conducted back to the fort; but when crossing 
the parade ground, he burst from his escort and tried 
to escape. He wounded a sergeant and struck his 
captain, who had come upon the scene. For this he 
was court-martialled and sentenced to serve in the 
dreaded Biribi—the African battalions to which all 
soldiers guilty of serious offences are sent. In that 
atmosphere of revolt and anarchy Jean finally lost all 
better feeling. He survived the awful life a military 
convict leads: road-making under a burning African 
sun; night attacks and guerrilla warfare; constant skir- 
mishes with savage Arab tribes; insults and beatings 
from non-commissioned officers chosen for their 
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strength to. tame the rebellious and violent; but he 
emerged from this purgatory a fiend. 

Hatred of mankind and a burning desire for ven- 
geance on womenkind now consumed him, distorting 
his thoughts; and his first crime was the murder of 
Juliette Vendange, whom after a long search he dis- 
covered in Paris. How is not known, possibly through 
former friends in Nice with whom he still corresponded; 
ot again chance may have favoured him. The girl 
was a Striking type, more noticeable even in the north, 
where olive complexions such as Provence produces 
are not so common. Also she bore the scar of the 
wound received in Nice—an angry line on one cheek 
near the ear. At all events he found her. 

She had married and was now well to do. 

Murders are almost a daily occurrence in Paris, 
yet the murder of Mme. Chataignier made a sensation 
in the papers at the time. The wanton cruelty displayed 
by the murderer proved it to have been either a crime 
of revenge or that of a madman. 

Madame Chataignier—the erstwhile Juliette Ven- 
dange—was discovered dead in her bedroom by 
the husband, a commercial traveller, on his return 
from Lille. To his grief at the death of his wife was 
added the despair of knowing that she had been un- 
faithful to him. The investigation showed conclusively 
that the bed had been occupied by two people. The 
girl was found lying on the carpet by the bed. Her 
throat had been cut so savagely that the head was 
almost severed from the body. A second wound, 
made by the terrific upward sweep of a large blade, 
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tan from body to chin, crossing the first; and this 
second wound had been inflicted when the unfortunate 
woman was already dead. There was also a deep, 
angry burn on the forehead—an injury inflicted with 
a lighted cigarette. Every piece of furniture bore 
signs that the criminal had also vented his rage on these 
inanimate objects 

The police searched diligently at the time, but no 
clue to the murderer was found; and the crime was 
finally believed to have been perpetrated by an apache 
of the outer boulevards. It was only after Jean had 
become infamous as “the Terror” that the Sdreté 
traced the crime to him. 

Following closely upon the death of Juliette came 
the murder of a well-known Parisian courtesan, Regine 
de Montille, who had a comfortable appartement in the 
Avenue Montaigne and was known to possess jewels 
and savings in money and shares which, with the dis- 
trust of banks common to women of her class, she 
persisted in keeping hidden in the house. 

Again the details were in all points similar to those 
of the murder of Mme. Chataignier. Two wounds 
forming a cross had caused the death of Mlle. Regine, 
and a circular burn showed angrily on the forehead. 
This time the savage rage of the beast who had com- 
mitted the crime had also vented itself on the poor 
servant, Marie Gremerét, and her daughter. They 
had entered the bedroom, startled probably by the 
shrieks of Mlle. Regine, and had been murdered in 
the same ghastly manner. 

All Paris now began talking of a religious madman 
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who made a cross on the bodies of his victims. The 
police were convinced, however, that the story of such 
a madman was nonsense, for robbery had obviously 
been the motive for the second crime. A Sevres 
porcelain money-box had been smashed, and the frag- 
ments bore traces of blood. Although the small safe 
in Mlle. Montille’s bedroom had defied the efforts of 
the assassin, the door bore traces of attempts made to 
force it. 

The jewels of the courtesan were also missing. 
Near the basin in which the murderer had washed his 
hands, two linen cuffs and a belt were found. These 
were marked “Gaston Geissler.” 

A hue-and-cry was raised and a frantic search began 
for Geissler. He was found, but in prison, where he 
had been for several weeks. The alibt was unshakable, 
and the Sareté concluded that the cuffs and belt must 
have been left behind purposely in order to mislead the 
police. 

Then, one morning, a fresh find was added to the 
list of gruesome discoveries. 

A man, apparently a farmer, arrived at the St. 
Lazare station from Argenteuil with a large trunk. At 
the octroei—where customs-duty is levied on many goods 
coming from outside Paris—the man was ordered to 
open the trunk. He pulled a key from his pocket and 
attempted to do so, but the key would not fit the lock. 
Whilst he was fumbling with it, the employee on duty 
noticed that a viscous liquid was dropping from one 
corner of the box. He pointed this out to the man, 
who appeared genuinely surprised. 
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“Mais, monsieur,” he satd, “there is nothing but 
clothes inside! I am taking them to my daughter, who 
has obtained a place as concierge in the Rue St. Denis.” 

The officer put his fingers into the liquid and, 
holding them up, showed them covered with blood. 
Two policemen seized the farmer, and the commissaire 
was called by telephone. In his presence the trunk 
was broken open and a horrible sight revealed. Inside, 
doubled up, with knees touching the chin, was the 
nude body of a woman. At the awful discovery the 
farmer pave a hoarse, inarticulate cry and fell to the 
ground in a fit. A rapid investigation showed that 
the woman bore the now notorious cross on her body 
—a deep gash upwards and a transverse slash from ear 
to ear. The news that the infamous killer of helpless 
women was at last caught spread like wildfire. The 
newspapers issued special editions, and one office posted 
a huge portrait of the murderer in its window. 

But the investigation of the Sareté and the examin- 
ation by the jage d’snstruction of the supposed -=:minal, 
who was still weak and ill, produced startling results. 
No woman had disappeared from Argenteuil. The 
doctor stated emphatically that the victim had been 
killed on the preceding night, and had been placed in 
the trunk only a few minutes after her death. It was 
proven conclusively that the farmer, Guillaume Cou- 
turier, who was well known in Argenteuil, had spent 
the night in his house. His wife had packed the trunk 
with the daughter’s clothes, and with her husband had 
been driven to the railway station by one of the farm- 
hands, who had himself registered the trunk. The same 
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day the dead woman was identified as a Madame Choiseul, 
by her concierge, whose tenant she had been in Courbe- 
voie, a locality nor far from Paris. The station-master 
at Courbevoie remembered that a large trunk had been 
placed in the luggage van of an early train. He des- 
ctibed the man to whom the receipt had been given 
as tall and of extraordinary strength; for when the 
porter found that he could not lift the trunk, this man 
had carried it unaided to the van. He told the porter 
that it contained books. It was presumed that this 
unknown man had purposely pulled off the freshly 
gummed station label when carrying the trunk. Dr. 
Bertillon was able to demonstrate that, by a coincidence, 
the trunk belonging to Couturier and the one containing 
the body were identical, and must have been mistaken 
one for the other. Yet no trace of the one containing 
the clothes was ever found. 

Only one indication was added to the dossier of the 
police: the concierge in Courbevoie stated that a room 
in the house where the murdered woman had resided 
had been taken a week previously by a man who spoke 
with a pronounced Southern accent; he had given his 
Mame as Jaques Corriol and stated that he was from 
Avignon; she had several times seen him leave the house 
accompanied by a tall, fair man. 

This room was at once searched. It contained 
some clothes and a small bag—empty. A hat was 
also found with the initials M.C. on the leather band 
inside the crown 

The various fingerprints were photographed, and 
it was found that some of them corresponded with 
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those taken from the broken money-box in the bedroom 
of Mile. de Montille; but that was all. A diligent 
search was made for two men—one dark; one fair- 
haired, from the South and of immense strength—for 
the weight of the woman and the trunk together was 
more than two normal men could carry. The farmer 
was, of course, released. 

Some weeks later a whole series of atrocious crimes 
were discovered in various lonely farms. In every 
instance the farmer had been tied with his bare feet to 
the stove and a fire lighted so as to make the tortured 
man confess where his money was hidden. Where 
the wife of the unhappy farmer or women of his house- 
hold wete also killed, they bore the signature of the 
ferocious assassin—the cruciform wounds. 

It was quickly apparent that this monster must be 
the leader of a numerous band, for traces of a carouse 
following upon the slaughter of the inmates of the farm 
“‘Les Etangs,” near Troyes, pointed to at least a dozen 
men having participated in this outrage. Everywhere 
gendarmes patrolled the roads, and at night all the 
lonely farms were guarded by men armed with guns. 
The police searched unremittingly; every tramp and 
vagabond unable to give a satisfactory account of 
himself was arrested; but it seemed as if the members 
of this band of pitiless outlaws possessed the magical 
power of disappearing at will. How they did it we 
never discovered, but it is certain that they must have 
separated, each returning to an employment which 
masked his real occupation. 

Fortunately such things cannot last. A_ single 
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crime may femain unpunished if there are no accom- 
plices, but where many men are grouped in an associ- 
ation and where a series of crimes is committed, sooner 
or later a mistake is made, or a quarrel arises which 
leads to the capture of the criminals. Since the patrol- 
ling at night of all roads by mounted gendarmes, no 
further outrages at lonely farms occurred, but the 
sneers of the Press at the inefficiency of the police kept 
these constantly on the alert. 

It is well known that the big gambling rooms act 
as a lodestone on men who covet riches easily to be 
obtained. Therefore Monte Carlo and Aix-les-Bains 
were closely watched. Then one day, when the series 
of murders which had so startled all France were nearly 
forgotten, the well-known variety artiste, Mlle. Eugénie 
Fougére, was killed in her pretty villa at Aix-les-Bains. 
She was found strangled, and her maid, Célestine 
Grangin, was discovered bound and gagged in her 
room. The “‘star’s” famous jewels were the motive 
for this crime. These were stolen from the tiny safe 
in which Mlle. Fougére placed them at night. On 
the polished surface of the dressing-table were found 
finger-prints which were at once identified. They 
were the same as those discovered on the fragments of 
the porcelain money-box in the room of Mlle. de 
Montille. 

I was at that time attached to the Sfreté of 
Monte Carlo. Our department had secured photo- 
graphs of these finger-prints, for it was thought possible 
that the murderers might come to the Riviera after 
leaving Aix-les-Bains—and they did, to their undoing. 
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Monsieur Blanchard, the chief of the Sdreté under 
whose auspices I had made my debut as a criminal 
investigator, was a wonderful man. Thanks to 
his energetic guidance the organization in the little 
principality had become the most perfect of its 
kind. 


During the month that followed the murder of 
Eugénie Fougére several daring robberies came under 
our notice. One of these was the theft of a small 
valise, containing jewellery valued at £20,000, from 
a berth in the sleeping-car of one of the great Paris- 
to-Genoa express trains. This valise was taken 
from the compartment whilst the owner, an Italian 
lady, the Marchesa Malatesa, was asleep; and although 
a bolt secured the door inside, which could only be 
opened with the attendant’s key, the noise made when 
it was forced had not disturbed the Marchesa. 

The theft must have been committed between 
Toulon and Monte Carlo, for the lady was awake when 
the train left Toulon, and her jewel case was then on 
the table. As the train was leaving Nice she rose and 
dressed and at once missed her valise. She immediately 
informed both sleeping-car attendant and guard of 
her loss, and when the train stopped at Monaco, the 
passengers alighting were discreetly followed by the 
gendarmes and detectives always on duty there. Only 
three men got out at Monte Carlo; one of them 
a tall young fellow with golden-red moustache and hair. 
These men had been seen constantly at the tables in 
the Casino some days before. A watch was kept on 
them at the hotel to which they had gone, and their 
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description was at once sent to the various Siretés 
along the coast, to Genoa and to Paris. 

Their rooms and luggage were searched during 
their absence from the hotel in the daytime, but no 
trace of the stolen jewels was discovered. Within 
twenty-four hours we received the information from 
Nice that the man with the golden moustache was 
known there as Jean Cavaillac; he had been court- 
martialled some years previously and sent to an African 
battalion. To make doubly sure an inspector came 
to Monte Carlo and identified him as he sat at a table in 
the Café de Paris. The two men with him were also 
known: they were Marius Cabouzet and Charles 
Fourrier. Both had been convicted several times for 
various offences. 

The following day, Fourrier was seen playing at one 
of the roulette tables. He pulled out a handkerchief 
to wipe his hands and in doing so dropped something 
on the floor—something that glittered. Before he 
could pick it up, one of the uniformed attendants re- 
covered it and handed it to him. I happened to be 
standing near the attendant and saw his signal. Fourrier 
immediately gathered up his winnings and left hurriedly. 
In order to avoid a disturbance we allowed him to do 
so. At the main entrance he hailed a carriage, and as 
he stepped into it, two of my men jumped in beside him 
and gripped him firmly, while the coachman whipped 
up his horse. It was so quickly done that no one 
noticed anything out of the ordinary 

Fourrier was at once driven to the commissiariat 
and searched. In his wallet we found a cloak-room 
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ticket which had been issued at Culoz. In one of his 
pockets we found the object—a diamond ear-ring— 
which he had dropped in the gambling rooms. To 
our surprise the ear-ring was not one of the jewels 
stolen on the Genoa train; but an examination of 
Fourrier’s finger-prints revealed a greater surprise still 
——the man’s complicity in the crime of the murdered 
music-hall artiste, Mlle. Fougére. 

In the meantime inspectors had gone to the 
hotel where the three men had chosen to stay. When 
Cabouzet and Cavaillac entered their rooms the two 
miscreants were at once seized. Cabouzet surrendered 
without a struggle, but Cavaillac fought like a wild 
beast. His rage and his gigantic strength were such 
that, before he was securely handcuffed, four detectives 
had been seriously injured in the fray. 

The same day a man was arrested in a low tavern 
in Marseilles. He had wounded a Chinese seaman 
during a drunken quarrel. In his room, to the astonish- 
ment of the police, a heap of glittering stones— 
diamonds, emeralds and sapphires—were found, to- 
gether with a quantity of smashed and twisted settings, 
some of which had already been hammered into a ball. 
The jewels were those stolen on the Genoa train. 

Monsieur Blanchard thought it wise not to say 
anything of this find to the three men we had already 
detained. We had meanwhile communicated with 
the authorities in Culoz and were anxiously awaiting 
the result of their investigation of the cloak-room. 

“It is evident,” my chief said to me, “‘that these 
men stole the valise of the Marchesa after the express 
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left Toulon and that at some point one of them crossed 
over to a train going back to Marseilles. Probably 
they know the line well; there have been several mysteri- 
ous thefts on trains lately. Find out whether a train 
going in the opposite direction stops in a station at the 
same time as the one on which the Marchesa travelled. 
Then ascertain whether anyone paid his fare on the 
arrival of that train—alleging, probably, that he had 
lost his ticket.” 

We were fortunate in this investigation: at Antibes 
a train did stop at the same time as the Genoa express; 
and a man answering to the description of the one 
arrested at Marseilles had paid fora ticket on arriving. 

When I returned, I found Inspector Guerlain from 
Aix-les-Bains in conversation with my chief. He had 
just arrived; and in his possession was a bag containing 
some of the money and jewellery taken from the unfor- 
tunate Eugénie Fougére. The single car-ring was 
also identified as having belonged to her. The bag 
had been left at the cloak-room at Culoz. 

Many will no doubt remember the sensational trial 
at Marseilles of the four men we had caught. It lasted 
ten days and the court was crowded to its limit. 

The juge d’instruction and the detectives worked 
hard in order to discover whether the murders on the 
various farms had also been committed by these men, 
but there was no evidence beyond the curiously horrible 
wound on the women, and this, Cabouzet swore, had 
been copied by others of whom he knew nothing. He 
said that after reading an account in the paper of the 
wounds found on Juliette Vendange, he had thought 
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to mislead the police by marking his victims in the 
same manner. 

Cabouzet and Fourrier were found guilty of murder 
and were sentenced to be guillotined. Cavaillac and 
the man arrested in Marseilles were deemed to have 
been only accomplices and received a sentence of twenty 
years’ penal servitude. Cabouzet thereupon shouted 
out: “Cavaillac is the man who killed all those women 
marked with the cross—I thought we were all going 
to be sent to Noumea, so I said nothing; but if I am to 
die, he is not going to escape the knife either!” 

His words thrilled the court. <A searching investi- 
gation at once began. Through the newspapers 
Cavaillac meanwhile became known as ‘“‘Jean la 
Terreur.” 

Several times the crimes which Cabouzet swore 
were the work of “the Terror” were reconstructed in 
the presence of the four men, who now attempted each 
to throw the guilt on his companions. 

The concierge at Courbevoie was brought to Mar- 
seilles and identified both Cavaillac and Cabouzet, 
Little by little the investigation proceeded to clear up 
the mystery surrounding many crimes. It was hoped 
that the unknown accomplices, who were still at large, 
would also be captured. For this reason, the execution 
of Cabouzet and Fourrier was postponed. 

It was whilst Cavaillac was being detained in the 
medieval stronghold of King René at Tarascon—now 
used as a prison—that he managed to escape. 

The picturesque old castle stands alone outside the 
little town, its flanks bathed by the waters of the Rhéne 
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In the South discipline is not very stern, and the 
warders a good-natured body of men. At their head 
was old Laroche, a former sergeant of Zouaves, loud 
of voice, but gentle at heart. 

One gathers from the evidence that the old fellow 
allowed himself to be deceived by the quiet ways of 
his prisoner. Perhaps, also, the fact that, like himself, 
Cavaillac had fought the savage Arabs had something 
to do with his credulity. At all events he relaxed his 
vigilance. 

One evening “the Terror” succeeded in hiding 
himself in the warders’ room. When Laroche came 
in, he received a fearful blow on the head from an iron 
bar, which stretched him lifeless on the ground. Cavail- 
lac then coolly dressed himself in some civilian clothes, 
which he found in the room, and climbed the wall, 
dropping safely to the ground outside. The body of 
poor Laroche was discovered two hours later, and a 
fierce hunt for the callous criminal was immediately 
Organized. Men watched the railway-stations and 
roads all night; but in vain. Cavaillac seems to have 
had friends waiting with a boat on the Rhéne; and 
thereby he gained Marseilles. Here he made the 
utmost use of his time. Well aware that his reign 
would be short and death the inevitable end, ‘“‘the 
Terror” proceeded to justify his name to the full. 

At the entrance to the harbour of the busy port 
stands the Fort St. Jean, home of the Foreign Legion. 
It is ever teeming with desperate men freshly returned 
from colonial wars or waiting to go abroad, men who 
have chosen the Legion as a means of affording their 
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unrestrained passions full play, or who have fled from 
their own country because of an unavowed deed of 
violence. Such men believe neither in God nor devil, 
and seek forgetfulness of self in violent action. 
Among these Cavaillac found willing recruits. No 
doubt, too, members of his band were hiding in the 
town and welcomed him with open arms. For several 
days the police sought Cavaillac vainly; then, one morn- 
ing, the inhabitants were startled by the astounding 
news that a boat carrying three people, tourists to the 
famous castle of If, standing alone on an island some 
miles from the harbour, had been fired at from the 
castle; that, when they attempted to land, men armed 
with guns had ordered them back. 

The Chateau d’If is visited every day by hundreds 
of people who desire to see the dungeons where Monte 
Cristo and “‘the Man in the Iron Mask” spent so many 
weary years in solitary confinement, and the trip is a 
popular excursion for the inhabitants of Marseilles too. 

Harbour police at once set out to investigate this 
astounding story. As they drew near the island they 
saw several spurts of smoke issue from the ancient 
loopholes of the chateau, and shots splashed into the 
water around the boat. The occupants attempted 
to gain the shelter of the rocks and to land, but another 
volley greeted the attempt, this time with deadly effect. 
One policeman was wounded and another killed. Their 
companions hastily turned the boat and began to row 
back to the harbour. Abruptly a voice hailed them 
from the island, and they saw, standing on the little 
landing-stage, a tall, fair man—Cavaillac! 
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“Canailles!” he yelled. “I am allowing you to 
return, so that you may tell those ‘vaches’ the police 
that I, Jean Cavaillac, the Terror of Marseilles, am here: 
and with me are fifty men. We are well armed and we 
can hold this place. Anyone again approaching will 
be killed before he gets within half a kilometre.” Then 
he turned and disappeared behind the rocks. 

The boat returned at once and was met at the har- 
bour mouth by a police launch. It was thought wise 
merely to inform the public that a madman had taken 
refuge on the island. Several boats patrolled the 
approaches to the Chateau d’If, keeping well out of 
range, so as to prevent anyone from communicating 
with the outlaw and his band. 

The authorities did not wish, if it could be avoided, 
to shell and destroy the historic castle, and gas or tear 
shells had not then been invented. The chief of police 
discussed the matter with the harbour and maritime 
authorities, and it was thought best to wait until just 
before dawn and then, under cover of darkness, to 
attack the island from all sides at once. Meanwhile 
a launch was sent to the Friules—the quarantine station 
Situated on an island lying about a mile distant from 
the other—warning the doctors and officers not to show 
themselves on the shore and asking them to keep a 
constant watch. Several launches were stationed where 
they could intercept the incoming steamers and 
caution them to keep out of gunshot range of the 
island. At the time I was still in Marseilles with Mon- 
sieur Guerlain and Monsieur Blanchard, the investiga- 
ting judge requiring our presence. We joined the 
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chief of potice in the afternoon and watched the pre. 
patations for the coming attack. Our boat was very 
fast and we were able to keep in touch with the 
mumerous police launches stationed every two hundred 
yards or so around the island. A gunboat was on its 
way from Toulon, carrying powerful searchlights, 
These were to be directed on to the castle as soon as 
the attack began, so that, in contrast with their dazzling 
beams, the shore and sea would be in impenetrable 
darkness. It was hoped that by this means the attackers 
could land without loss of life. 

Now and again a shot spurted from one of the 
nattow slits of the old, grey Chateau d’If, the walls of 
which are of stones six to seven feet thick. The des- 
peradoes could not have chosen a more perfect refuge. 
Situated on an eminence in the centre of the tiny island 
they could see for miles and yet be perfectly protected 
in the bastions and turrets. 

We waited eagerly for night to come. Hardly was 
it dark before several bonfires flared up redly in sheltered 
spots on the island, lighting up the waters for some 
distance. The criminals had foreseen that darkness 
would be a dangerous time for them and were burning 
all the available wood—doors, benches and beams— 
in order to be able to see the shore. It was past mid- 
night when the gunboat arrived. Twenty launches, 
each filled with as many men, now approached the 
island from all sides. Sacks of cement had been fixed 
along the bulwarks to protect the crews, and the pre- 
caution was very necessary, for the outlaws, who 
appeared well aware of our intention, kept up a con- 
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tinuous fire from the loopholes of the fortress and even 
from the rocks. One boat was riddled below the water 
line and sank, the men being picked up by a tug that 
had waited in readiness; several other boats were soon 
in difficulties and had to make for the mainland 
hurriedly. Moreover, it was soon evident that the sacks 
of cement did not shelter the men behind them sufh- 
ciently, because snipers had been posted on the roof of 
the main tower with rifles, and these men could see 
right down into the boats. Nevertheless several boats 
succeeded in landing their crews, but it was discovered 
too late that the huge wooden doors of the castle were 
shut and that the bridge spanning the moat had been 
destroyed. Whereupon the signal to retreat was given 
and the attackers returned, carrying their casualties. 
Nothing further could be done that night, for dawn 
was not far away. The outlaws remained, for the 
moment, victorious. 

The next morning the authorities decided that, 
since a siege would be too lengthy, the Chateau d’If 
would have to be shelled. Reluctantly enough the 
order was given. Before the first shot was fired, 
however, a boat arrived from the quarantine station 
to report the theft of a small steamer which had 
been lying outside the harbour with only two men 
aboard. 

The Prefect of Marseilles was with us when the 
message was received. We at once steamed out to 
the island. 

Cavaillac and his desperate gang were gonel 

Too late the patrolling launches reported that 
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towards morning, a cargo boat had passed them coming 
from the direction of the quarantine station, but that 
they had taken no notice of it and let it pass. The 
prefect raved and stamped his feet, but this did not 
help matters. The wide Mediterranean with its myriad 
bays and shelters, was now open to the fugitives. 

Local papers were loud in ridicule of the authorities. 
For several days there were frequent fights and quarrels. 
The people were divided into two clans: those who 
declared that it was better the desperate gang should 
have escaped rather than that the Chateau d’If should 
have become a heap of smoking ruins; those who 
loudly proclaimed that a castle, however prized his- 
torically, should not weigh in the balance against human 
lives. 

The funeral of the men who were killed in the 
attack, which took place two days later, was an imposing 
one. Thousands of people followed the biers. 

Nothing further was heard of the captured steamer, 
although everywhere the coastal police were on the 
watch. Then, many weeks later, a dying French seaman 
who had been mortally wounded in a brawl in Naples 
confessed that he was one of the men who had fought 
against the police at Marseilles. His statement was 
that Cavaillac had become a raving madman, who 
wished to kill without reason or advantage. There 
had been a terrible quarrel between the men who, like 
Cavaillac, sought to revenge themselves on mankind 
and those who had followed “the Terror” because 
they were greedy for plunder. Finally, Cavaillac and 
five others had taken the only boat the steamer possessed 
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and had been last seen rowing towards the shore. The 
dying sailor further stated that at the time they had 
been somewhere near Genoa. Those who had re- 
mained on board debated for a long time as to the best 
means of evading capture, and finally decided to land 
on the African coast after scuttling the steamer. They 
had been afraid to approach Suez, realizing too late 
that the Mediterranean was without exit for them. 
What had become of Cavaillac the dying man did not 
know, but he did not believe “the Terror” would 
leave France. 

This news startled my chief, Monsieur Blanchard, 
very much. 

“He is of the South,” he said confidently to me, 
‘“‘and we may expect him back here sooner or later.” 

We were all given minute instructions, and every 
fair-haired man was keenly scrutinized on entering the 
principality. The Sfreté at Nice especially feared the 
sudden reappearance of the outlaw, for his story was 
now well known to us all and it was thought that if 
he had really become insane, the memory of Juliette 
might induce him to vent his rage on the people of her 
birthplace. 

Unexpectedly came the astounding report that 
Cavaillac, alone and penniless, had been captured by 
two gendarmes at the pretty valley town of Barcelonette, 
where he had been attempting to break into a gun- 
smith’s shop. 

At first everyone believed that another man had 
been mistaken for “the Terror.”? Never, it was said, 
would Cavaillac have submitted so tamely to arrest by 
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two men, he who had fought two hundred. But 
“Jean la Terreur” the arrested man, in due course, 
proved to be; and the inquiry into his crimes was 
about to be reopened when the doctors who examined 
him declared that he was mentally unbalanced—not 
sufficiently to be classed as insane; nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently to make his execution questionable. 

The former sentence of deportation to a penal 
settlement was upheld, and Cavaillac was transferred 
to Havre, whence he was to be sent to Noumea in the 
Pacific. On the convict ship—the floating penitentiary 
—he was put in a cage by himself and a heavy chain 
was attached to one of his ankles. Everyone—even 
the other convicts—regarded this golden-haired giant 
with dread; but Jean appeared to have changed com- 
pletely; it was as if something had given way in his 
brain. He would regard the warders with a dull, 
stupid stare, and would reply to them only in mono- 
syllables. No one guessed that he was playing a part— 
awaiting an opportunity. His cunning mind realized 
that for the time being, penniless and alone—and in 
France above all—only the guillotine awaited him. 
Strange to say, this brute, who had killed and killed, 
and killed, did not want to die. So he had reasoned 
that once away from Europe and forgotten, he would 
succeed in escaping and recommence his career of infamy 
elsewhere. He feigned partial insanity so thoroughly 
that everyone was deceived. 

At Noumea he became a model convict, quiet, 
inoffensive, obedient. The governor of the colony 
later declared that he was convinced a terrible mistake 
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The Three Convicts who, with Jean Cavaillac, attacked 
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had occurred and that Cavaillac had never committed 
any of the crimes with which he was charged. The 
awakening came all too soon. 

Cavaillac was working in the fields together with 
a dozen other men—good-behaviour men, watched 
only by one warder. 

It is almost impossible to escape from Noumea; 
or rather it is easy to escape, but difficult to reach safety. 
North-east lies New Guinea with its swamps and fevers, 
its man-eating Papuans, its many forms of lurking death. 
To the west, but almost unattainable, are the thousand 
isles of the Pacific. Almost the only other place of 
refuge ate the Solomon Islands, dreaded on account 
of the fearful stories related of them by the convicts 
themselves. Hence, little watch is kept over the 
prisoners, who know well that at least Noumea means 
life, food and shelter, whereas escape spells suffering, 
starvation and, eventually, death. Yet Cavaillac, in- 
credible as it seems, was willing, even eager, to take 
his chance. 

He killed the warder set over the good-behaviour 
squad and disappeared with several companions. It 
was learned later that, with other convicts, he had 
constructed a raft of logs and empty barrels. What 
happened during the month that followed no one will 
ever know; but these men succeeded in reaching Vatoa, 
one of the islands of the Tongan group. Here they 
attempted to seize a schooner belonging to an Australian 
trading company. At dead of night Cavaillac and two 
of the escaped convicts—the others had died—climbed 
over the side and attacked the watch. But for once 
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“the Terror” had met his match, or perhaps his frame 
was weakened from long exposure and insufficient 
food. The man these three threw themselves upon 
was a gigantic Samoan named Matafa. Cavaillac’s 
two companions were quickly knocked down and lay 
where they fell. Then began a terrific struggle between 
the two athletes, the white and the brown. 

It was described to me later by the mate, Jack 
Cullins, who was so fascinated by the fight, the noise 
of which had awakened him, that he sat still and 
watched. The Samoan was a splendid wrestler and 
foiled all the apache tricks of the desperate Frenchman. 
At last he tried to gouge; whereupon the islander 
caught him in a favourite grip—thumb and fingers 
pressing agonizingly upon the nerves at the back of 
the neck, the forearm crushing the throat. With a 
gurgling scream Jean sank to his knees and surrendered. 

The three convicts were bound and sent back by 
the British authorities to New Caledonia. A few 
weeks later Cavaillac, who had cast aside all pretence 
and was again the raving wild beast of former days, 
was safely caged on the convict ship the //avre on his 
way back to France. The outcry in the French Press, 
which had somehow obtained a copy of the doctor’s 
report at Noumea—in which that official stated that 
Cavaillac had merely feigned insanity—could not be 
ignored. The demand for a fresh trial of Cavaillac 
forced the Ministry of Justice to order his transhipment 
to France. But Cavaillac never reached home. He 
fell ill and was placed in the lazaret of the ship. One 
night he evaded the vigilance of the hospital orderly 
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and sprang overboard. Although a boat searched 
for him, he was not found; and the captain entered him 
in the ship’s log as drowned. 

But he was not drowned. He was picked up by a 
trading ship and taken to Callao—the trader’s port 
of call. Since he had managed to rid himself of the 
shirt he was wearing at the time he sprang into the sea, 
there was nothing to prove him a convict, and the 
captain, a Portuguese, believed his story that he had 
fallen overboard from a ship, though these facts were 
not ascertained until much later. In Peru, Cavaillac 
recovered his health and strength. He worked for 
some months on the hacienda of Sehor Gomez da Silva 
and was finally made overseer. In return for the 
kindness of the planter, Cavaillac, who had won over 
several French ex-convicts and Peruvian half-breeds 
to his schemes, murdered the haciendero and his wife 
and fled laden with plunder to the foothills. 

They now possessed horses and weapons, and 
established a camp in the mountains. From there 
they descended unexpectedly upon several large ranches 
killing the owners and carrying off the women. 

But all things have an end. A strong force of 
soldiers surprised them one morning in their retreat; 
and after a fight lasting several hours, the outlaws 
were finally vanquished. The officer in command of 
the attacking force wasted no time; Cavaillac and three 
others, who had been taken wounded but alive, were 
placed against a rock and shot. 

At last the “‘Terror of Marseilles” was dead. His 
two accomplices, Fourrier and Cabouzet, were guillo- 
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tined; and seven others, members of his first band, 
whom the patient investigation of the police had proven 
to have been concerned in the murders committed in 
France, were sent to French Guiana. One of them, 
Jules Camarque, was interviewed only a short time ago 
by a journalist, who visited the convict settlements on 
behalf of a French newspaper. By him many hitherto 
obscure details were made plain. 

That such desperate, bloodthirsty men should still 
appear periodically in Latin countries, and kill for the 
sake of killing, proves how thin in reality is the veneer 
of civilization. These ferocious brigands know that 
with the first crime they commit they have forfeited 
their right to live and, therefore, the fear of punishment 
no longer holds them in check. Let those who wish 
to abolish capital punishment meditate upon this fact. 
Many French apaches have replied to me, when I asked 
them if a laborious but honest life in their own country 
were not better than the purgatory of the convict sheds: 

“Ah, bah! At home I am a wage-slave. In the 
colonies I receive a tract of land for good behaviour 
and become a farmer. I am even allowed to marry. 
As long as ‘La veuve’ [the guillotine] doesn’t get me, 
I don’t mind in the least. Je m’en fiche!” 
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DIMIRAN THE MONSTER 


NLY once I saw the infamous Rasputin, but when 

I entered the cell where that strange fanatic Arm- 

enian, Dimiran Menaghikian, was imprisoned 
at Grenoble, whilst awaiting trial, I was instantly im- 
pressed by his extraordinary resemblance to the Russian 
priest. A resemblance which was, perhaps, not so 
much of the actual features as of the type; just as two 
animals may be quite dissimilar in minor details, yet 
belong without doubt to the same species. The same 
look of sensuous craftiness was expressed by the lips, 
broad and full in outline, by the soft, vacant, brown 
eyes—half-covered by heavy, drooping lids, but more 
than anything else by an atmosphere, an intangible 
something, which was to the inner consciousness, 
what the unpleasant musky odour of the giant centi- 
pede is to the senses. A danger signal—as though a 
watching invisible spirit had whispered—“This man 
has an evil, poisonous soul!” 

When I had succeeded in finally piecing together 
the almost incredible story of Dimiran’s life, from 
records and from tales told me by his former associates, 
and from the man’s own lips—for he was willing 
enough to talk—I did not know whether to pity him as 
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a monster malformed by nature, or to wish that the 
knife of the guillotine might quickly end his loathsome 
life. Surely, if there be any truth in the belief that 
souls return again and again to an earthly habitation 
when they have greatly sinned, then this being was 
possessed of the reincarnated spirit of a priest of the 
“Holy” Inquisition, To kill, torture, and maim, filled 
him with slavering delight, although he shrank with 
horror from the thought of pain for himself. His 
last act of ferocity was committed in the smiling, sunny 
town of Vienne, near Marseilles, when he beheaded 
his sweet patient wife and flung the head from a window 
to the crowd which had assembled at the sound of her 
shrieks. For that, a crime wrought on French soil, 
he was sentenced to penal servitude for life on March 
6th, 1927, by the courts of Grenoble. Yet the tale of 
all his doings reads as though culled from ancient 
legends of the dark ages. 


Dimiran, when still a young man, was already 
shunned in his native village, Valitza, in Armenia, 
because he did not in the least trouble to hide the 
strange delight with which he viewed pain and suffering 
of any kind. Stories of the cruelty of the Turks, tales 
of invasions by barbarians and the like, fascinated him, 
and he devoured books dealing with bloodshed, mas- 
sacres and executions with a rapt, morbid interest. 
This ghoulish tendency was bad enough in a country 
where fantastic superstitions and a belief in vampires 
were still part of the peasants’ nature; what made it 
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infinitely worse, was the fact that Dimiran was studying 
for holy orders. His father had predestined him to 
the Franciscan brotherhood, whose benevolent influence 
had long sheltered the villagers from actual want, and 
whose constant help in sickness or trouble, unstin- 
tingly given, had won their veneration. The monastery 
reared its towers on the Black Mountain and dominated 
their daily toil like a watchful mother. In former days 
this monastery had been the castle and stronghold of 
an infamous Eastern lord—robber and brigand—before 
the monks came and enlarged it. In the well-filled 
library, young Dimiran found many volumes entirely 
to his taste, and he pored in secret for long hours over 
dusty records of torture and murder. Legends of 
ancient punishments especially held his attention, when 
Latin and the lore of the Church should have been 
his only tasks. 

Staying with the friars, as a guest, was a Russian 
priest, Father Daniloff, whose sinister reputation had 
penetrated even to that primitive mountain village. 
Dreadful rumours of his past life circulated among 
the inhabitants, who fled in terror at the sight of his 
gaunt form coming through the fields. It was whis- 
pered that, before the black robe of the Church covered 
him, he had been a great man at the Russian Court; 
but fear of his enemies had driven him out. Now he 
was haunted by the memories of the crimes he had 
committed, and his conscience gave him no rest. This 
priest soon discovered the peculiar taste of the novice, 
and, instead of reproving him and reporting his dis- 
covery, he took a vicious pleasure in encouraging the 
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young man. When he saw how eagerly Dimiran read 
such fearsome books, he brought him others, which 
had remained hidden in dark corners of the monks’ 
cells, forgotten by all, and which related many a past 
deed of horror. Without regard for the result, he 
stimulated the youth’s diseased fancy in every way. 

Soon Dimiran began to feel dissatisfied with his 
secret studies. He yearned to pass from books to 
action. The peasants began to notice him prowling 
about the roads and forest paths at dusk, alone or in 
the company of his evil genius, Father Daniloff; and 
terrible tales are still told in the village of numerous 
dogs and sheep found dead in the forests by wood- 
cutters. The animals had been tied to trees and horribly 
maimed and wounded. Even children disappeared, 
and several people came forward later and affirmed 
that the unfortunate mites had been seen for the 
last time on those paths which Dimiran always 
preferred. 

Then, one day, the Russian priest came to the novice 
and proposed a visit to the secret underground 
dungeons. He had discovered them whilst exploring 
the vaults under the castle. He told Dimiran with a 
suggestive leer that they would surely prove interesting, 
since that was where victims of the robber chief had 
been held captive long ago. These dungeons were 
always locked and for half a century no one had entered 
them. Muttering and chuckling to himself, Daniloff 
conducted the startled lad through passage after passage, 
down grey, damp, fungus-covered steps, until they 
reached a massive door, which was held by hinges and 
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bolts cemented into the living rock upon which the 
monastery stood. The lantern carried by the priest 
shed only a dim light, which exaggerated their mon- 
strous shadows, until these looked like the huge, cowled 
spirits of those torturers, who once had wielded 
red-hot pincers, thumbscrews, and many another 
dreadful instrument, wherewith they tore both 
sanity and the coveted secret of hidden wealth 
from the shrieking wretch who had fallen into their 
power. 

Daniloff inserted a great, rusty key into the primitive 
lock and, with many a groan and creak, the door moved 
far enough to allow them to pass. A dank, fetid breath 
of decay caused them to recoil in haste and to wait 
prudently for some minutes whilst the outer air 
penetrated into the dungeon. Then they stepped 
forward. The priest held the lantern high above his 
head. 

“Behold!” he said, waving an arm around, “you 
have pored over books in which these things were 
described: But what are books? Here you have the 
real thing. Look, see those rings in the wall. One 
still has the bones of a hand and arm dangling from it. 
On the ground beneath others is a mound of grey dust; 
each heap was once a man or a woman; proud and rich 
no doubt, or they would not have been fettered here. 
See—there in the corner is a marvellous thing,” and 
he pointed to a strangely-shaped, wooden frame, looking 
like a large, open chest resting on two curved iron 
ribs. It was studded inside with hundreds of long, 
rust-eaten spikes. 
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“It looks like a giant’s cradle,” said Dimiran 
curiously. 

“It is a cradle of sorts. Think how it would feel 
to have your enemy in it, naked and bound, and to 
rock him to and fro—ha, ha—how eagerly those points 
would do their work! I do not think he would need a 
lullaby, but he would sleep at last—for ever,” and the 
evil creature chuckled gleefully. ‘“‘That groove in the 
centre is for the blood! And there stands the chair of 
delight. You see, it is of iron and hollow. A great 
roaring fire was lighted inside, and it warmed whoever 
was chained in it. At first it would be just a pleasant 
warmth, but it would grow hotter, and hotter still—— 
They had ideas, those men of the old days, eh?” 

Dimiran passed his hands softly over the flaky 
surface. He seemed lost in a vision—he walked and 
spoke as if he were in a trance. 

“Yes, yes, I know—it is strange—but I seem 
suddenly to remember it all. Over there, in the second 
chamber, is an iron stand called ‘a horse.’ It was used 
for the question, for which a leather funnel and buckets 
of water were also needed . 

“How do you know that?” queried the priest, 
startled. 

“T can see it all,” Dimiran replied dreamily. “We 
are no longer alone. The place is filled with men— 
dark, fierce men. A ted glow shines from the walls. 
Many, many men and women are chained to the 
rings. They shriek and groan—oh, the beautiful 
sound!” 

‘““Come away,” said the priest, roughly seizing his 
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companion and dragging him into the passage. “You 
have read all that in your books and you are trying to 
frighten me,” and he shook him roughly until the vacant 
stare left his eyes. 

“I saw you, too,” Dimiran whispered, “but you 
looked different—older—and you were dressed in 
splendid clothes! Come, I must see once more.” 

“No, no,” Daniloff muttered hurriedly. “I was 
mad to take you; you are too imaginative. Saw me? 
Rubbish, nonsense!” But he had become deathly pale 
despite his brave words. 

Together they ascended to the upper world. The 
setting sun bathed the monastery in a warm kindly 
glow, and to a normal man it should have been like 
waking from a horrid nightmare to the sane things ot 
daily life. But to Dimiran the contrast was painful. 
He hated the dull routine of the gentle friars. 

A bell was tolling swectly, and the monks were 
hurrying to their evening devotions. With a hungry 
backward glance at the priest, Dimiran reluctantly 
joined them. But from that moment he became as 
one possessed. He coveted the ancient key; and his 
whole being yearned to return to the torture-chamber 
in order to dream again that strange, waking dream. 
Constantly, stealthily, he watched Daniloff, to find out 
where the key was hidden. One evening his patience 
was rewatded. He saw the priest take the rudely- 
fashioned piece of iron from a locked chest in the 
library and look at it long and uncasily in deep thought. 
Then he placed it in his girdle and shuffled away down 
the passages. Dimiran knew that the Russian was 
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going away, for it had been announced that he was 
leaving the next day, and it was probable that he desired 
to visit that place which attracted him so much for the 
last time. Noiseless as a shadow, Dimiran followed 
and eagerly watched him light the lantern. When the 
door opened he slipped in behind—but in doing so 
his presence must have made itself felt, for the priest 
swung round with a hoarse cry of fear. Dimiran 
sprang forward and felled him with a heavy blow on 
the head. Madness held him in its grip, his eyes 
glared with a wild light and his breath came in painful 
gasps. Quickly he twisted several of the old rusty 
chains about the unconscious man, and tied a cloth over 
his mouth. Then he dragged him to the hideous 
cradle, and tearing off his clothing threw him on to the 
jagged points. The pain roused the priest to con- 
sciousness. He saw a frenzied figure with foam- 
flecked lips crouching on the ground, and holding the 
lantern above his head with a shaking hand. 

“You showed me this place, curse you,” Dimiran 
snarled. “‘] have been able to think of nothing else 
since then. It is only just that you should be my first 
capture. J am going to rock you to sleep in that cradle 
—ha! ha! ha! like a baby! I only wish I could take 
that cloth off to hear you cry. Shall I sing to 
you?” 

The words came in a rush with a hissing sound 
that held no human note. An hour later a dazed, 
horrified Dimiran crept out of the vault and locked the 
massive door. The priest was dead—rocked to death 
in the torture cradle! Like a man waking from an 
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opium dream, the murderer shivered and gazed around. 
Then he flung the key far away into a dark recess in 
the rock. But the scene haunted his crazed brain. He 
had tasted blood and wanted more. 

The absence of Daniloff excited little comment. 
It was generally believed that he had gone before dawn, 
in order to avoid being seen. It was only months 
Jater that his body was discovered and the criminal 
revealed by the scarf which was tied over the dead 
man’s mouth. Meanwhile the poison was working 
in Dimiran. He could not rest until he had found a 
fresh victim. The opportunity came unexpectcdly. 

For many years a feud had existed between the 
young man’s father and a farmer named Marov, whose 
two sons, Ivan and Petruchy, delighted in annoying 
and insulting Dimiran. One morning, the novice 
came upon the younger brother, Ivan, at work in a field. 
Creeping up unobserved he struck at him with a knife, 
but his foot slipped and he lost his balance. Ivan saw 
the knife just in time; startled, but unafraid, he caught 
up a scythe and swept it around with a vicious hiss. 
Avoiding the terrible crescent, Dimiran leaped aside 
and seized another scythe which was lying close by. 
Instantly a fearful duel commenced—the more terrible 
because the heavy instruments could only strike in a 
wide circle and needed time for recovery. This Dimiran 
quickly realized. His acute mind perceived a means 
of ending the battle without danger to himself. Feign- 
ing exhaustion, he gripped the two handles of his 
weapon firmly and rested the blade on the ground to 
his right, breathing in quick gasps. His opponent 
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at once slashed at him with a triumphant cry. Dimiran 
fell on one knee, allowing the blade to flash harmlessly 
overhead. The force of the blow caused Ivan to turn 
half-round. At that precise moment Dimiran swung 
his scythe, the point of the curved blade struck the 
neck of his adversary—swept along with dreadful 
force and sheared through flesh and bone—severing 
the head completely. 

Loud cries of rage and horror warned Dimiran 
in time. The brother, Petruchy, and several farm 
labourers were running towards him. With a last, 
gloating look at the headless body, he fled. At his 
home he gathered moncy, clothes and a gun, and taking 
two horses, rode full speed for the mountains. Hence- 
forth there would be a price on his head and he would 
have to seek shelter with the outlaws among the 
countless crags and passes, where no force of police 
could climb. 


A sad procession accompanied the body of Ivan 
to his last resting-place. There, after the ceremony, 
Petruchy, his brother knelt and swore a fearful oath. 
He vowed that he would not rest until Ivan had been 
avenged and the slayer beheaded in his turn. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he equipped himself with food and 
arms and set off on foot to track down Dimiran. Mean- 
while the latter had succeeded in gaining the retreat 
of a notorious gang of smugglers and coinets, who had 
but lately escaped from the police, and intended to 
attack and loot lonely farms. Their hiding-place was 
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im a ruined old castle, of which nothing but the 
outer shell was standing. Remembering the vaults 
of the monastery, Dimiran, whose education soon 
gave him a certain influence among these men, set to 
work to ascertain if there were not a similar series 
of under ground passages and dungcons in this 
castle also, which time and the wind and rain had 
obliterated. 

By a fortunate accident he discovered that these 
did indeed exist. Whilst one of the men was digging 
into the hard ground, part of a wall collapsed. They 
found that it had been hollow, and under it was a square 
slab to which a ting was once attached. Beneath it 
were stone steps which led into spacious tunnels and 
chambers hewn out of the rock. In one of these, to 
their delight, they uncovered a heap of tarnished coins 
which proved to be gold. This discovery at once 
gave Dimiran the leadership of the band, who hence- 
forth regarded his coming as an omen of good luck. 
Dimiran asked no better. The coins were melted and 
sold in ingots across the border; for, as money, their 
ancient origin would have aroused suspicion and caused 
questions to be asked. Thus he was in a position to 
buy arms, ammunition and foodstuffs enough to defy 
the authorities. 

The underground chambers were made habitable, 
the entrance masked by a number of boulders arranged 
as if they had been rolled down by the rains, and several 
exits were cut leading into the woods on the flanks of 
the mountain. None of the shepherds, the only 
neighbours they had, dared to approach the castle, 
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which had the reputation of being haunted by evil 
spirits. 

From this stronghold Dimiran and his companions 
now made frequent sallies to neighbouring villages. 
Their first incursions were confined to mere robbery: 
thefts of cattle and provender and a little money. They 
were feeling their way slowly and the spur of want had 
not come. The gold ingots had provided them with 
all they needed. But Dimiran was ambitious. Since 
he was an outcast he would make his name a word of 
fear to all. His dreams by day and night recalled the 
exquisite pleasure derived from the two murders he 
had committed. Well—now he was in command of 
fifteen desperate, brutal men, who would carry out his 
orders without question—why could he not imitate 
the robber chiefs of former days, and capture men and 
women for torture in his secret vaults? 

The idea grew day by day, until at last he could 
tesist no longer. An expedition was organized to a 
distant village of over two hundred inhabitants, which 
was flanked by several rich and prosperous farms. 
The largest of these farms was chosen for attack 
and the gang of desperadoes appeared suddenly just 
before dawn, shooting and yelling. Before the terrified 
peasants could organize any resistance they were shot 
down. Flames burst from the windows of the main 
building and added to the confusion. With a cry of 
“The Turks! the Turks are on ust” the entire company 
of dependents fled in panic. 

The robbers rode off absolutely unhindered, loaded 
with goods and money, and leading a dozen horses 
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over which they had thrown several of the most comely 
women. The old farmer, a man of courage, bravely 
attempted to defend his wife and daughters when the 
bandits broke down the door of the burning house; 
Dimiran himself shot him through the head and carried 
away one of the young girls. 

A wild orgy, which lasted a week, began at the 
castle stronghold as soon as they returned. At its 
conclusion the unhappy women were put to death. 
Inspired by his readings, Dimiran invented and con- 
structed various horrible instruments of torture, and 
night after night he satiated himself with the shrieks 
and blood of his helpless victims. No punitive ex- 
pedition followed, for it was generally believed that 
the outrage had been committed by Turkish bandits 
from across the border. 

Thereafter, Dimiran went often, dressed as a peasant, 
into various villages to spy on the inhabitants and note 
their numbers, their wealth, and the beauty of their 
daughters. On one of these expeditions he visited 
Kruchevatch, a pretty little hamlet, where he had been 
once before. He had noticed at the time the bold 
beauty of a woman named Militza, the wife of the 
mayor, Danilo. This woman Dimiran had resolved 
to abduct, for she was of the type which specially 
appealed to him. When he entered the principal inn, 
he found the crowd drinking there tremendously 
excited. Militza was locked in the village jail accused 
of murdering her husband. The innkeeper related 
that the mayor, who was the owner of several farms, 
had just lately died of typhus. It was well known 
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that his wife had never loved him and only married him 
because he was wealthy. She had been seen many 
times with a young woodcutter noted for his extra- 
ordinary strength. This man’s former sweetheart had 
come forward and sworn that she had closely watched 
her lover and Militza for many weeks. 

Some days before the mayor died, Militza had been 
seen going to the forest, where she had collected certain 
roots, known to the inhabitants, which if macerated 
in wine, turn it into a deadly poison; whoever drinks 
of the wine apparently dies of typhus. So the mayor 
had died. A search had revealed several of these roots 
in the refuse heap of the farm and Militza had thereupon 
been arrested. She would be taken away for trial 
three days hence. 

Dimiran at once sought the young woodsman and 
offered to rescue Militza if they would both join his 
band. To this the young fellow, who madly loved 
the presumed murderess, at once agreed. He had 
already resolved to attempt the rescue alone. Dimiran 
returned with all speed to his castle, gathered his men 
and, just before dawn, surrounded the little building 
which did duty as a lock-up. The door was smashed, 
the guard shot, and before anyone was thoroughly 
awake the whole band dashed away. Dimiran carried 
the woman before him on his horse, the woodsman 
followed behind on another. 

Back in his stronghold, Dimiran watched the new 
arrivals like a greedy spider. He was infatuated with 
the woman, she intoxicated him like ncw wine, and in 
some strange manner, pleased his evil nature. He 
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sensed a kindred spirit in her, and was resolved not to 
claim his right, but to win her love. His courtship, 
conducted in the presence of the unhappy lover, was 
a queer and horrible one. The woman, who was 
entirely dominated by his will, soon reacted to his evil 
suggestions and consented to be his, but she insisted 
as a condition that the woodsman be set free. To this 
Dimiran would not agree. He hated the man, for 
he believed that Militza still loved him, and he dared 
not let him go, even were he inclined to do so, to carry 
away the secret of their underground fortress. 

Then, one night, he caught a glimpse of a furtive 
kiss between these two. Thereupon his rage knew no 
restraint. Despite the woodsman’s terrible strength, 
he was bound and taken to one of the lower cells. 
Militza threw herself in agony at the feet of Dimiran, 
promising all he could wish for if he would let the 
young man go, At last Dimiran said, “Very well. He 
Shall leave here, alive and strong, but for the sake of 
discipline he must receive a slight punishment. My 
men know that he dared to kiss you.” 

A fiendish torture, learned from the Mongols, was 
chosen in order to deceive her. A species of vest made 
of steel wire netting, was placed around the man’s 
naked body and screwed together at the back, so that 
the skin was forced out in little disks through the holes 
in the netting. A razor was then passed quickly up 
and down. When the man was released, he was covered 
with small round spots, from which only the skin had 
been cut. He was piven a healing salve and allowed 
to go. Militza, who saw him clamber down the moun- 
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tain, sobbed with relief and gratefully embraced the 
gtinning bandit leader. 

Two days later they found the dead body of the 
‘woodsman, terribly contorted, lying in the forest. 
Dimiran knew perfectly well that the apparently simple 
punishment would in reality be a cruel death sentence. 
The amount of skin sliced off by the razor was so 
calculated, that the body could not recuperate and heal. 
Fearful inflammation, fever, delirium and death, were 
the inevitable consequences. 

Meanwhile, Nemesis was slowly but surely drawing 
near. The brother of Ivan, true to his oath, had 
searched long for the man he had vowed to kill. He 
did not believe that the many recent outrages, which 
seemed to be restricted to a circle of seventy to a 
hundred miles, were the work of Turkish brigands. 
Gradually he narrowed the circle and worked out the 
centre, until the castle loomed in his mind as the hiding- 
place of the band. That Dimiran was the leader he did 
not know, but he hoped to find him sheltering there. 

One day he encountered Militza, whom he had 
known in former years, returning to the castle. The 
unhappy woman felt certain already that the monster 
into whose hands she had fallen was tiring of her, and 
although she did not fear death she dreaded the nameless 
horror that surely awaited her in the torture-chamber. 
Overcome at meeting a friend, she related all she knew 
and together they planned to trap Dimiran and his 
band. But spies had seen them together and reported 
it to their leader. Of the end of Militza I cannot speak. 
When the soldiers summoned by Petruchy came to the 
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castle, it was empty, and the vaults had been blown up; 
but her body was recovered, and buried by pitiful 
ants. 

Dimiran fled to Turkey, and from there wandered 
to Persia, where, true to his nature and still obsessed 
by his bestial craving, he obtained a post as state execu- 
tioner. But Petruchy gave him no rest. Ever upon 
his heels, he forced Dimiran to flee from town to town. 
Never again had these two met since the day when 
Ivan was killed, but Dimiran realized at last that he 
could not shake him off. Although he twisted and 
doubled on his tracks, like a fox who hears the hounds, 
and changed both his name and his appearance, yet he 
obtained proof, again and again, sometimes only just 
in time, that his enemy was close behind. The pursuit 
became an obsession, his nights were haunted, and his 
days filled with fear and constant alarms. Nowhere 
was he safe, for somehow his horrible profession always 
became known; and, although in theory the law pro- 
tected him, the contempt and hatred of his fellows 
made itself felt in hostile looks and vague threats; 
Petruchy had thus no difficulty in obtaining information 
regarding his whereabouts. 

Finally, Dimiran’s nerve gave way completely under 
the constant strain and he fled to Russia, travelling 
night and day by devious routes until he reached 
Tomsk in far Siberia. There, for a period, he became 
a spy for the political police. Tiring of this work and 
its dangers, he obtained the post of jailer and execu- 
tioner at the great prison, in return for a singularly 
loathsome service rendered to the governor. The 
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details: of his reign there are too revolting to be te- 
counted, Let it suffice that he was at last in a position 
to satisfy to the uttermost his evil longings. Protected 
by the massive walls of the fortress-prison, he began 
to lose his haunting fear of Petruchy. Often he 
chuckled to himself as he imagined his enemy still 
searching in Persia or Turkey for him, whilst he was 
hidden safely under another name in this distant place. 
He allowed his beard to grow, and gifted with a strange 
facility for languages, learned to speak the Russian 
tongue fluently. 

There came a time when the secret police were 
exceptionally active—for the enemies of the governor 
were multiplying, undeterred by remorseless persecu- 
tion. 

A guillotine after the French type, had been 
erected in the fetid enclosure, surrounded by high 
unclimable walls, where the unhappy prisoners, both 
civil and military, took their last short walk to death. 

One day Dimiran was informed that a band of 
twenty men had been sentenced and were to die on 
the morrow. Tle had allowed it to be known for some 
time that he was in need of several assistants, but no 
one seemed eager for the work, nor did the soldiers 
whom he pressed into his service, help him very much. 
They were purposely clumsy, and some of them even 
brutally offensive. It was therefore with relief that he 
received notice that same evening that three sturdy 
fellows, ragged and poor, were waiting outside for 
admission. They were willing to undertake the work 
of assistants and demanded only food and clothes. A 
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soldier was sent to fetch them and Dimiran sat in his 
own warm room to await their coming. 

The door opened and three men, bearded and dirty, 
were pushed in by the sentry. Dimiran looked them 
over carefully. All three appeared to be Cossacks. 

“Your name?” he asked the first sharply. 

“If it suits your excellency—I am Turgorovitch— 
my companions Serbanoff and Tcherganoff.” 

“Can’t they speak for themselves?” Dimiran 
questioned, his eyes narrowing. 

“Tak—yes, but Serbanoff speaks only Khirgiz and 
the other is dumb. His tongue was cut out by the 
Tartars.” 

“All the better,” Dimiran grinned, ‘I wish I could 
cut Out your tongues too and make you deaf as well— 
like they do’’——-and he stopped suddenly, startled at 
what he had nearly let slip. But the men looked stolid 
and stupid. Bah! what had he to fear from them? 

“Your papers have been examined?” 

““Yes—your excellency,” the first man_ replied, 
and handed Dimiran some grimy documents. He 
looked these over. They bore the requisite stamps 
and signatures. 

“Very well. You must begin to-night, for I have 
work to-morrow and I must teach you your duty. You 
can go to the guard-room first, where you will receive 
food. Then, when you have eaten, come back here. 
If you are quick to learn there will be a few roubles, 
besides food and clothes for you.” 

“And vodka 2” Turgorovitch queried impu- 
dently, with a grin. 
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“Vodka—yes, as much as you like, after the work. 
Karacho—pashol—march!” 

When the new assistants had gone, he rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction. These fellows could do the 
hard work which he hated. He would be able to 
watch the more. 

An hour later the men returned, their mouths greasy 
and a look of replete satisfaction in their eyes, Taking 
up a coil of rope, Dimiran led them through a maze of 
passages to the yard where the grim machine stood 
like a grisly skeleton—its two upright beams stretching 
like mute, appealing arms to the sky. Under the 
crosspiece the knife gleamed faintly in the light of the 
lantern. With many smirks and bestial jokes Dimiran 
explained the mechanism to them, letting the blade 
hiss down several times with a thud, at which they 
shrank back in alarm. 

“Now,” he said, “‘you understand what you have 
todo. The prisoner is seized thus—above the elbows— 
you Turgorovitch twist his wrists and bring them 
together; you Tcherganoff—are you asleep man?” and 
he kicked him brutally: the man seemed hypnotized 
by the triangular knife; “wake up, or you'll get no 
vodka. You make a noose thus—and slip it over the 
hands; two turns around the legs, and then he is thrown 
on to that board. It tips down—if he moves his head, 
you seize his ears and pull, and the knife drops. Pant- 
maste ls vy? Well, then; let me see you do it. Tie up 
your friend there.” All three started back in alarm, 
theirs faces white and glistening. 

Dimiran was by now excited and quivering. The 
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ghastly scene his words had evoked intoxicated him. 
Already he realized in imagination the coming dawn. 

““No—what—afraid? You cowards—fine assis- 
tants you are! Well, then, here—we’ll leave the machine 
alone. Take me by the elbows—slip the noose over 
my hands—let’s see if you can do that! So—so——” as 
the men obeyed him. “Tighter, tighter! That’s no 
knot. I can wriggle loose. Tighter, men! That’s 
better—now round the legs. That’s it. No, you 
needn’t throw me on the board. I shall do that part 
to-morrow. Here, let go—what are you doing—are you 
mad?” For the three men had seized him and thrown 
him on to the long, blood-stained plank, face upwards. 

“You bunglers,”’ Dimiran shouted; “I didn’t tell 
you to do that. And even then you’ve done it wrong. 
Face down is the right way. Now, let me up.” 

“No, my friend!” a hoarse, exultant voice growled, 
swelling into clear notes of triumph. It was the man 
who was supposed to be dumb, speaking: 

““Dimiran Menaghikian—I’ve got you at last! Do 
you remember Ivan? Look at me! Look at me, you 
hound! Close, close! Under the beard and the dirt! I 
am Petruchy! I swore an oath—and I am about to 
fulfil it. Face upwards you shall lie; scum of the 
earth—face upwards, so that you can see the knife drop. 
Oh, that I could let it drop slowly,” and crouching like 
an animal, he moved towards the release. Dimiran 
shricked wildly, madly, and exerted all his strength in 
a convulsive attempt to roll aside, or at least to with- 
draw his head like a tortoise; hunching up his shoulders 
and retracting the muscles of his neck. His contor- 
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tions wete so furious, that the two men, who had 
forgotten to fix the straps, were thrown from side to 
side as they struggled violently to hold him. Frenzied 
wails burst in a continuous stream from the cowardly 
Armenian at the thought of dying as so many others 
had died there. 

Petruchy danced with rage. He dared not release 
the knife whilst his friends were fighting to hold 
Dimiran, yet at any moment the sentries might be 
attracted by the noise. At last the Armenian was 
thrown back again with a crash, and he pulled the 
lever. But it was not to be; as the knife dropped, 
Dimiran squirmed away and escaped by a miracle. 
Both men threw themselves on him, but at that instant 
the heavy, wooden door of the prison opened and from 
it soldiers came running. Guns cracked and one of 
the assistants staggered and fell. Petruchy drew a 
knife and made a last effort to reach the bound man. 
Again the soldiers fired, and a shot smashed through 
his brain. Dimiran who was still yelling and imploring, 
was quickly released and helped down from the scaffold. 
He ran straight out of the place when he felt that his 
legs were free, never stopping to look back; for he did 
not know that Petruchy had died just as success was 
within his reach. 

No one saw Dimiran in Tomsk again. He had 
only stopped long enough to gather his money and to 
hire swift horses, and had then driven away as though 
pursued by devils. 


How he gained France J do not know. I have 
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collected rumours of his passage through Austria— 
but no one could give me positive information. At 
all events, from that terrible moment when the gleaming 
knife hung suspended over his head, Dimiran fled 
like one possessed. All his energy was in his legs. 
To run, to flee, to travel—that was his only thought. 
So he came to Marseilles. No doubt with the sunshine 
and peace of the beautiful French town, some measure 
of sanity returned to him, for he settled down there. 
He worked—of all things—as a shoemaker, in humble 
employment, and for a time no one suspected what his 
terrible past had been. But it was noticed that men 
with black beards caused him to shrink away in terror. 
He told a fellow-worker once that he had reason to 
dread the coming of a remorseless enemy, who wore 
a beard. Some day this man would find him and kill 
him. 

When he had spent two years at Marseilles he 
met a countrywoman named Satonig, and strange to 
say was accepted by her as husband. It was only 
some months after the wedding that Dimiran again 
began to show signs of his former delusion and he 
imagined that his wife was in league with his enemy. 
This belief grew rapidly, until one day, coming home 
unexpectedly, he thought he saw a bearded man leave 
his flat. Like an enraged beast, he seized his unfor- 
tunate wife by the hair and dragged her to the window, 
where, in full view of the gathered crowd, he swung a 
large axe and beheaded her, throwing the head out 
into the street. Whilst the police were trying to break 
down the door, he placed a noose about his neck and 
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leaped from the window-ledge. But death would 
have none of him. The rope snapped and he fell into 
the arms of the waiting police, who conducted him to 
prison. In deference to a doubt as to his sanity, 
he escaped the guillotine once more, and was sent 
instead to New Caledonia, there to undergo life-long 
detention. 
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EPISODE EIGHT 


RED LOPEZ AND JACK HARLEY: A TALE OF 
THE WEST 


T is rare to-day that one meets with a man such as 
[ «vtec Joe,” whose real name was believed to 

have been Rafael Lopez. The only thing that 
distinguished him from a gorilla was the absence of 
the fur covering. His nature was all beast-—ferocious 
and cruel, deliberately cruel. His thoughts were ex- 
pressed solely by a snarl or a sneer, and the muscles 
of his face had set definitely to fit those utterances. 
Huge, broad-shouldered, with long, muscular arms 
and great, prehensile feet, Lopez was a throw-back, a 
cave-man of the Stone Age; yet he was a hundred times 
more formidable than a cave-man, for he had received 
an excellent education in Salt Lake City and his bestial, 
cunning brain was endowed with twentieth-century 
knowledge. Gun-man, bank-robber and murderer— 
wanted by the police of several States—he yet managed 
to elude authority and continue his exploits for many 
years. His lieutenants and cronies were a Chicago 
crook, “Jap” Farrar, who had served several sentences 
for forgery, and whose powers of mimicry were as 
strange as his gift with a pen; and a New York negro, 
Sam Plummer—noted for his wonderful whistling and 
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his deadly shooting. A fearsome trio indeed—and 
it was an evil day for Jack Harley when their shifty 
gaze flickered along the bank’s counter and rested on 
his unconscious form. 


i ® * * * 


Never have I known anyone so much the sport of 
circumstances and the victim of everyone with whom 
he came in contact as Jack Harley. Most of us make 
acquaintances, rub shoulders daily with our fellow- 
men, and nothing happens. With Jack it was not so. 
He seemed to lack the protective armour of indifference. 
This he knew so well that, little by little, a morbid dread 
of meeting his fellows was born in his mind. I cannot 
well explain why he was different from others, but I 
imagine it was due to the tremendous volcanic vitality 
in him, which instantly reacted when disturbed, and 
carried him to extremes. He was too spontaneous, 
and lacked the average man’s conventionality. He 
loved, he hated, and he did everything, violently! He 
was Irish and lovable. Tall, athletic, with red, curly 
hair, his eyes were ever twinkling with a mocking light 
which matched the whimsical smile of his lips. But I 
have seen those eyes glitter and harden dangerously, 
and the mouth shut with a vicious snap that hardly 
needed the sudden bulge of the muscles above the jaw 
to warn one of an impending explosion. 

Though his parents hailed from Dublin, Jack 
Harley was born in London. He went to a good 
school and, in deference to his father’s wish, laboured 
at accountancy and office-work until he was twenty-five. 
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But such a profession and Jack were incompatible as 
fire and water. The blood of the rover pulsed in his 
veins. He became engaged as the result of a chance 
meeting, and, of course, placed the girl, whom he saw 
only with his own ideal temperament, on a pedestal to 
worship. Then one day his eyes were opened, and he 
discovered that she was but a heartless flict. There- 
upon he quarrelled violently with everybody—including 
the manager of the bank that employed him—packed 
his bag and bought a steerage ticket for New York. He 
made the acquaintance of an old bo’sun on the boat, 
and, still bitter and reckless from his first great disillu- 
sion, was persuaded to try the sea. There, for a time, he 
was happy. Drifting from ship to ship and from port 
to port, he was able to gratify his craving for novelty 
and excitement. I met him for the first time in Mar- 
seilles and shall never forget the occasion. The Sireté 
of that town was searching for an Arab suspected of 
murder, and I had gone with a colleague to a café in 
one of the narrow streets at the back of the harbour, 
where Lascars, Indo-Chinese, and Algerians drink, 
gamble and spend their shore leave. We had rather 
indiscreetly aroused the suspicions of these polyglot 
seamen, and before we realized our peril we were 
surrounded by an evil, jabbering, treacherous throng, 
who tried to force us into a back room. Knives and 
knuckle-dusters appeared from sleeves and pockets, 
and we should probably have been killed but for 
Harley; suddenly there was a wild yell, a chair crashed 
from behind on to the heads of the foremost attackers, 
and then, like a whirlwind, a lithe form was among 
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them. Smashing blows from two naked fists sent 
the yellow men spinning this way and that, and an 
excited voice with a purring brogue shouted: ‘‘Up an’ 
at ‘em, bhoys!” 

Heartened by this unexpected aid we charged the 
front rank and, shoulder to shoulder, fought our 
way into the street. Police were already rushing up 
in answer to our whistles, and we soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the street cleared. We naturally 
hauled Harley along to headquarters, where he was 
warmly thanked by us all. I took an instant liking to 
the reckless sailor, and we spent the evening together. 
Within a few minutes after leaving the restaurant 
where we had dined, I had a second taste of his dynamic 
quality. A huge, oily Greek, recognizing our nation- 
ality, had persistently followed us, offering his services 
as a guide. I had ordered him twice to go away, but 
still he followed, jabbering broken English. Suddenly 
Jack turned. 

“Will you go away, you scum?” he asked quietly. 
The fellow immediately waved gesticulating hands in 
his face. Crack!—I heard the impact of a terrific 
blow, and the Greek was hurled several feet away. 
The French of the South are unfortunately very excit- 
able, and in a twinkling a huge, hostile crowd surged 
around us, yelling and threatening. For the second 
time I had to use my whistle, and Jack and I were taken 
to the nearest police-station for safety. We became 
great friends after that, and since I was obliged to leave 
for Barcelona the next day, he at once decided to go 
along and get a ship there. When I pointed out that 
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His company generally led to trouble, he grinned and 
said: 

““Well, I like that! Whose scrap was it I butted into 
the first time—mine or yours?” 

Several years passed, and I heard that he had gone 
to Alaska with a partner, prospecting. They struck 
a fairly good claim right at the outset; but after a year’s 
hard work the partner disappeared with the gold. 
Harley then laboured for a time with pick and shovel 
in the pay of more fortunate miners; but tiring of the 
weary toil, he again went to sea. 

Once more bad luck crossed his path. The mate 
of the ship took a violent dislike to him; and one day, 
goaded beyond endurance, Jack picked him up and 
threw him down an open hatchway, breaking his arm. 
Jack was put in irons, and when the ship arrived in 
San Francisco, he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
hard labour for mutiny and grievously wounding an 
officer. 

It was at St. Quentin prison that Jack met Jap 
Farrar, who was nearing the end of a long sentence for 
forgery. They were cell-mates for a time and worked 
in the same shed. 

Released at last, poor and friendless, and with the 
suffering of those dreadful twelve months seared deeply 
into his brain, Jack Harley decided to start life afresh 
where no one knew him and try to work his way up 
in steady employment. He went to Denver and was 
fortunate enough, the day after his arrival, to render 
one of the directors of the principal bank a service, 
protecting him from rough handling by some drunken 
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cowboys. He told the manager all about his trouble 
on the ship and the sequel. After verifying the truth 
of the story, the manager gave him a post as derk. 
From this he worked his way steadily up until he be- 
came cashier and confidential secretary of the man who 
had befriended him. And he fell in love—really and 
truly in love! The girl, Fay Walters, was an orphan 
and was also employed at the bank. Her extraordinary 
beauty and sweet, womanly ways captured Jack’s 
heart, and after a short but fiery courtship she accepted 
him as her future husband. It was decided that they 
should marry when Harley was made head-cashier, a 
post which had been promised him for the following 
year. 

If my poor friend had read the Greek classics, he 
would have trembled, for things were going too 
smoothly altogether; like the Polycrates of old he would 
have flung his most treasured possession into the river 
in order to appease the envious Fates. Instead he 
whistled and sang gaily and i the evenings with 
his beloved Fay. 

One day, two men—one pale and furtive, with 
features that seemed somehow familiar; the other huge 
and coarse—cashed a cheque at his counter. They 
were Rafael Lopez and Jap Farrar; and the cheque had 
been an excuse to spy and make sure that Farrar had 
not been mistaken when he had recognized Jack Harley 
the day before in the street. 

A terrible plot, which included the utter ruin and 
disgrace of the cashier, was quickly evolved by the 
Mexican. 
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Posing as a tich cattleman, Lopez had come to 
Denver with the intention of robbing the bank, and 
was staying at the boarding-house where Fay Walters 
had lived for three years. His greedy, reptile eyes at 
once noted her fresh beauty, and he decided to kill 
two birds with one stone: he would abduct the girl 
and rob the bank, using his lieutenant’s strange powers 
of mimicry to throw suspicion on Harley, whom he 
knew to be the girl’s sweetheart. 

Some days later, two letters were sent, clever for- 
geries both, and concocted by Farrar. One, which 
was in the handwriting of Fay, was handed to Jack, 
and it implored him to come as soon as possible to a 
small wood not far from the town, where they had 
often gone on free afternoons. The letter hinted 
vaguely at trouble, which the writer promised to 
explain. 

Harley at once ran up to the office where his 
sweetheart usually worked. <A colleague of the 
girl told him that a letter had arrived for Fay just 
as she was going to lunch and that she had there- 
upon rushed out, pale and agitated, but had not come 
back. 

As soon as the bank closed, Jack hurried to the 
wood. In his preoccupied state his usually alert mind 
failed to notice the tracks of many horses and men on 
the soft ground. It was rapidly growing dark, and, 
alarmed by the silence and gloom of the forest, he 
walked quickly along the broad path to an open space 
where he imagined that Fay would be waiting. Suddenly 
he thought he heard her voice a little distance away 
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under the trees, and he plunged into the undergrowth. 
When he arrived at the spot whence the voice had 
seemed to come, he stopped and called loudly. Instantly 
a blanket fell over his head, his arms and legs were 
pinioned and he felt himself lifted and carried away by 
strong arms. Brambles and branches struck and tore 
at his hands as his captors forced their way through 
dense thickets, with ruthless disrégard for his helpless 
position. At last, after many turns and windings, he 
was thrown down on a hard, rocky floor. 

From a peculiar hollow, booming sound, which 
came to his ears at regular intervals, he guessed that 
he was in the Hogan, a cave which he had visited once 
or twice with his sweetheart and through which rushed 
an underground stream. His captors had not spoken 
a single word, nor had he heard their footsteps since 
entering the cave, so that he could only make futile 
conjectures regarding their identity. As soon as he 
believed himself to be alone again, Harley began to 
twist his hands with furious energy. Instantly a thick, 
negro voice growled: 

“Lie still dar, or I wallop you ober de head!” 

So he was watched! As a further proof he heard, 
some distance away, a most melodious whistling— 
bird-calls and trills which were as sweet as the notes of 
a flute. Evidently the negro guard possessed a gift 
of music and believed in practice. 

In the meantime, Fay had been trapped in the same 
stealthy manner, but she had been taken at once to the 
camp of the outlaws. They had chosen this day for 
their aggressions, because a large consignment of specie 
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was to be sent East that evening, of which only a few 
of the bank’s officials had any knowledge, Harley being 
one of these. How the bandits discovered this has 
always remained a mystery. 


Denver City was in an uproar. A strong force 
of police surrounded the square, stone building of the 
bank; officers and detectives lounged at the railway; 
mounted men, private citizens and U.S. cavalry from 
a local fort, armed and watchful, patrolled the roads 
and scoured the woods, stopping and searching all 
cars and wagons. Furious messages flashed along 
the wires from state to state to the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. Everywhere sheriffs and_ hastily 
enrolled deputies were active. A hold-up and robbery 
of unprecedented audacity and ferocity had startled the 
country. 

The 11.45 East-bound, carrying several hundred- 
thousand dollars in gold and notes, had been derailed, 
the guards shot, the strong-room of the specie car 
smashed by dynamite, and the huge sum carried off by 
masked outlaws. Both the engine-driver and the 
bank official, who was just getting ready for the long 
night journey, had managed to escape by feigning 
death after being brutally clubbed. The few passengers 
had hardly realized what was happening before they 
were forced to shelter from a furious, haphazard fusillade 
from the bandits, who had then mounted their horses 
and ridden away. 

The chief of police immediately questioned the 
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wounded men and elicited the following story. Fred 
Mason, the driver, stated that he had throttled down 
and whistled as usual for the level crossing, when, near- 
ing the points where they would take the main line, 
a terrific series of bumps threw him forward. _Instinc- 
tively he shut off steam and applied the brakes. A 
horrible grinding and swaying warned him that the 
engine had jumped the metals. She had torn up a 
handred yards of the embankment and finally came to 
a stop lying half on her side. Shaken and bruised by 
the unforeseen accident, he jumped off and started 
towards the rear of the train, which was still standing. 
To his amazement a group of men suddenly surrounded 
and seized him, and he found himself in the hands of 
masked robbers. He received an ominous warning 
to keep still, backed by the threat of a pistol. Already 
a fight was in progress between the four guards of the 
specie car and the outlaws. The attack had been so 
utterly unexpected that in a few moments the plucky 
fellows were shot and dragged out of the train, to be 
thrown callously down the embankment. The robbers 
had then attacked the strong-room, and he had heard 
someone shout: 

“Hustle, Jack, and get the gas!” 

A tall, muscular man with a scarf over his face 
had come up, carrying an acetylene torch, followed by 
two others bearing the oxy-acetylene cylinders. He 
noticed, as one of these stumbled and knocked off the 
hat of the man called Jack, that the latter had red, 
curly hair. 

*“There’s only one man we know who could have 
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put the gang wise,” said the chief of police, “and whose 
hair is red and who is called Jack;” and he looked at 
the grey, lined face of the bank director. 

“You mean my secretary, Jack Harley?” the banker 
said with a groan. “But that’s impossible! Jack is 
straight—he’s handled ever so much of the bank’s 
money, and never a cent out.” 

The detective laughed harshly. “No, I guess 
Jack’s been waiting for a big chance. He’s been in 
the pen at ’Frisco, don’t forget; and he’s known for a 
reckless devil, who gambles and drinks some, too. 
Anyway, why ain’t he here? Not turned up since 
yesterday, I hear; neither has his girl.” 

“It was Harley, sure enough,” put in the bank 
messenger, sitting in a chair, a bandage round his head. 
“Td recognise his way of walking—with that sailor’s 
roll of his—anywhere; and I knew his voice—with 
the soft Irish purr—at once. I called out when I saw 
his red hair: ‘I know you, Jack Harley: this'll mean 
the chair for youl—You’re the only guy that knew 
the train was loaded with money!’ 

““*G’wan! Shut yer head, ye stiff!’ he snarled at me: 
‘or Pll bore ye!’ That was not his usual way of talking, 
of course; it was put on quick, when he heard me; so 
I said: ‘Yep, you can talk like a yegg-man when 
you want, but you can’t fool me, Jack, believe me! 
Don’t take the money.’ At that, a great big bully 
hit me a crack on the mouth that knocked me over. 
I heard him say: ‘Nothin’ doing with the gas: it'll 
take too long; bring on the dope, Jack: we'll blow 
her up!’ For some minutes I could hear the whirr 
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of drills; then there was a yell: “Git away, all of yer: 
she’ll loose off in a minute!’ 

“I was left lying on the ground and crawled into 
some bushes, dragging the driver with me. There was 
a terrible crash, and the door of the car fell out. From 
where I was, I saw the sealed bags thrown from the 
car by a dozen men in a line; and then they rode off, 
shooting as they went. We'd both been hit on the 
head at the start, and I guess it was some time 
before we could move.” 

“There’s one thing strikes me as strange,” said 
the detective thoughtfully. ‘Why didn’t they shoot 
you, when they heard you’d recognized their boss?” 

“Oh, they were in a hurry to get away with the 
dollars, I guess, and forgot about us. The whole 
thing didn’t last ten minutes,” said the driver. 


Meanwhile, Jack Harley, quite unconscious of the 
damning evidence purposely faked against him, had 
again attempted to free himself, and, finding that this 
time no one threatened him, he twisted and squirmed 
until at last one of the knots slipped. After that he 
quickly released his hands and tore away the blanket. 
As he thought, the mysterious aggressors had carried 
him to the cave called “the Hogan.” Perplexed and 
angry, Harley felt his pockets, trying to understand 
the meaning of this strange adventure. Both money 
and watch were safe. Looking at the latter he realized 
that dawn was not far off. He had been tied up for 
many hours and felt weak and giddy. After drinking 
deeply, and bathing his face and hands in the cold water 
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of the underground stream, he staggered out and set 
off for the town. 

He had not gone far when there was a pounding of 
hoofs behind, and a voice yelled sharply: 

“Hands up! Quick—up with ’em!” 

Harley obeyed instantly and turned to face his new 
assailants. To his delight he recognized Big Simmons, 
the sheriff from Georgetown, whom he had met 
before. 

“Thank God you’ve come, sheriff!” he called with 
relief, dropping his hands. At once a shot cracked 
and he felt the whizz of a bullet past his cheek. 

“T’m not heeled!” he yelled. ‘Don’t shoot, 
sheriff!”” and waited their coming, hands high above 
his head, wondering why he had not been recognized, 
for the sun was rising now. He was quickly surrounded 
by fierce, scowling men, his hands were again bound 
behind his back and a rope thrown over his head. 

‘For God’s sake, Simmons, don’t you know me?” 
he asked in surprise. 

“Oh, J guess I know you, Harley: you’re the man 
we want.” 

“Want me? What for?” 

“Don’t try to kid us,’ came the angry reply, 
“murder, robbery and other little matters are enough, 
as you'll find. Why the blazes didn’t you make your 
get-away? This innocent stunt’ll never work.” 

“But, man, I’ve been lying a prisoner, bound hand- 
and-foot in the Hogan cave since last night. Send two 
of your men there and you'll find the ropes and blanket 
as I left them,” Harley pleaded, a cold, numb feeling 
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clutching at his heart. Already he began to realize that 
once again he was to be the sport of Fate. 

“We'll send to the cave later” growled the sheriff 
— “now march!” 

“No!” Harley shouted violently. “Shoot me, 
if you like; but if you’ve a heart, sheriff, you'll send to 
the cave first—it’s my only hope. Those who tied me 
up and committed crimes of which I know nothing 
may come and take those things away. I’m the victim 
of a plot, Simmons, and for the sake of my little Fay 
you must give me this chance.” 

‘“‘Huh! Your sweetheart’s vamoosed, too; not been 
seen since yesterday.” 

The world spun round in a mad whirl at the news, 
and for a moment his knees gave. In a flash of intuition 
Harley grasped the full extent of the disaster which had 
come like a thundering avalanche to engulf him. 

“Hold up, man!” he heard the sheriff say. “‘Here, 
take a pull at this;” and strong spirit moistened his 
dry tongue. 

“Boys, there might be something in Jack’s tale. 
Say, what a hellish scheme, if it’s true! Two of you 
tide back; we'll wait here. Sit down, Jack; you ain’t 
convicted yet, an’ old man Simmons ’II treat you fair.” 

So Jack sat down, crushed, broken; hopeless not 
so much at his own fate as at the thought that Fay 
Walters had disappeared. In a few words the sheriff 
related the exciting events of the past night, adding 
that several men had recognized him. Jack groaned 
when he had concluded. 

“So that’s why I was tied up all night and my 
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money not taken! Here, look in my pocket, Simmons; 
you'll find a letter there from Fay, asking me to meet 
her in this wood. That’s what fetched me.” 

Quickly the sheriff went through his pockets, but 
there was no letter. Worse still, the men who had 
gone to the cave rode up at that moment and reported 
that they had found a number of tracks about the 
entrance, but neither ropes nor blanket. Simmons 
whistled reflectively. 

“It’s a bad mess, Jack; yet, somehow, it makes me 
believe your story more because we found nothing. 
Well, come along: get up on that hoss; Jake’ll walk. 
I’ve got to keep you tied up, an’ I guess we'll be needed 
to keep the crowd from lynchin’ you when we git to 
town.” 

So Jack Harley returned to Denver a prisoner and 
was shut in the city jail, a strong force guarding him 
day and night; for the excited throng would have 
dragged him out and torn him to pieces. Although 
the search for the train robbers and the stolen money 
continued for many weeks, nothing was heard of them, 
nor of the girl, Fay Walters. In due course Harley 
was brought before the court, charged with murder 
and robbery. 

His trial lasted six days, and at the conclusion the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, but recommended him 
to mercy because the evidence was purely circum- 
stantial. He was sentenced to life-long detention. 


A year had passed in deadly, soul-killing monotony, 
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and the once joyous and vivacious Irishman was slowly 
hardening into a beast, sullen, silent and desperate. He 
accepted the burden of continued existence only because 
his dreams, his thoughts, all the vital forces of his 
being had crystallized into one word—Revenge! Night 
and morning he repeated the same formula: 

“God in Heaven or Satan in Hell, let me live to meet 
the men who did this, and grant me that I may lay 
hands on them!” and he clenched his fists and wailed 
like a tortuted child. Insanity was hovering near him 
without a doubt, for, although not pious, he had ever 
remembered his mother’s teachings of religion. Yet 
it may be that an inscrutable fate gave him the right to 
his fearful words—for they kept him alive and well. 
He who had once been loved for his ready laughter, 
never smiled. His charming, spontaneous frankness 
disappeared. He became a consummate actor. To 
the warders he seemed the most docile of prisoners; 
never a complaint, never a snarl or a rough word— 
the usual mode of expression from those the world 
had cast out; and so, little by little, he was given a 
certain freedom; the vigilance of the officials relaxed. 

C.4. 30 was a model convict; but his quick eyes 
were ever alert, studying the weak points in the walls, 
the windows and the doors; and noting the routine 
and duty of the warders. Escape he must if revenge 
were to become possible. 

A “lifer” has this advantage over others: he has 
nothing to lose; death only may swoop with his black 
wings close on a warder’s bullet and end the ceaseless 
torture. Yet, even if he should escape, revenge seemed 
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remote. If the united forces of the police had failed 
to find the train robbers, how could he himself hope 
to succeed with nothing to reveal their identity except 
one single tiny clue? His memory still heard the musical 
twitter and piping of the whistling negro, and to his 
slowly weakening brain this seemed a portent. It 
has truly been said that the nearer akin to a savage a 
man is, the more he believes in omens and luck, good 
or bad. Harley firmly believed now that he was the 
sport of a cunning power, which in his dreams assumed 
the shape of a hairy, evil creature, a species of gigantic 
baboon, and to his excited, distorted fancy this beast 
represented mankind—all mankind. He knew that 
sooner orf later his path would again be crossed by a 
fellow-creature who would help him to that prayed-for 
revenge. This belief was becoming a monomania. 
When tramping to the sheds for the daily, grinding 
toil, he would whirl round if the shadow of another 
prisoner fell across his path and he would scan for 
a second, hungrily, the other prisoner’s face. The 
warders began to notice this peculiarity, and they 
would sometimes tap their foreheads significantly. 

“Soon be ripe for the bug-house,” they said to each 
other. ‘Poor devil: a good worker, too!” 

So, obsessed by one desire only, he rose daily at 
the first clang of the prison bell and, throwing his arms 
wide, with bitterness and despair welling like a poisoned 
stream from his lips, uttered his formula, his morning 
prayer for vengeance. Then he would wash and 
scrub his cell, and tramp to Mass, red rage burning in 
his veins as he listened to the suave, unctuous voice of 
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the priest. In the refectory he ate in hostile silence, 
disdaining even the few moments of chat afforded to 
all. Thereupon followed the long toil in the car- 
penter’s shed until noon; a second meal; and again 
work. At five, back in his cell, he would watch for 
the passing of the warders on their first round, and 
then, sure of being undisturbed for two hours, he 
would undress quickly, retaining only his socks and 
drawers, and begin his daily training. First he placed 
all his blankets on the floer to deaden the sound of his 
feet. Then, with a length of smuggled rope, he would 
skip for an hour, and afterwards run with ever increas- 
ing speed and for ever longer periods around his cell. 
His pillow, strung by the rope to his window, became 
a punch bag. Not a muscle did he neglect. So 
he laboured every day, until, wet with perspiration but 
satisfied, he felt his bulging arms, measured deltoids 
and chest, and rising and sinking from the knee on 
each leg, tested their spring. Always he managed to 
smuggle a pail of cold water into his cell, and with 
this he improvised a shower-bath. Hauled before the 
warden one day, after being watched for an hour by 
a warder, he explained that he was just keeping fit. 
But he was ¢raining—training with the poor, inadequate 
means at his disposal—for that final meeting; and at 
the thought his whole being shivered with anticipation. 
His faith in his evil destiny was superb—and he was 
right! 

One evening, his ritual ended, he heard the custom- 
ary tramp of heavy feet on the floor beneath. Fresh 
prisoners were coming in. 
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It was nothing new, but always he listened, vaguely 
conscious that they might be the steps of Fate; and that 
night he dreamed that the nightmare baboon grinned 
and jabbered at him, dancing up and down in unholy 
glee. He awoke with the certainty that something 
was going to happen. Eagerly he watched the next 
day the forming up of rank and line, and as he caught 
sight of one of the new men, a hot, blinding light 
flashed before his eyes and a roar of pulsing blood 
drummed in his ears. He recognized him instantly— 
it was Jap Farrar; and with the recognition came the 
realization that it had been Farrar, altered by a mous- 
tache, who had cashed a cheque at his counter during 
those last days of freedom. Instinctively he sensed 
the connexion—Farrar—famous for his gift of mimicry 
—his enemy—here! And that night his cell door 
opened and the chief warder pushed Farrar inside, 
saying: 

“Here, C.4. 30, ye’re too much alone. This is 
your cell-mate. Show him the ropes.” 

For long minutes Harley stood trembling, with 
downcast eyes, afraid to show what he felt. At last 
he heard a croaking voice say: “Jack, I know what 
you’re thinkin’; but you’re wrong: I’m not the man 
that put yer away. Wait until the screw’s gone an’ 
Pll tell yer who worked the frame-up. He’s double- 
crossed me, too—that’s why I’m here. Jack, for 
heaven’s sake say something, or I'll yell and call the 
sentry 1” 

“He’d come too late,” Harley replied, choking; 
and his voice sounded queer and far away. “He'd 
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never prise my fingers loose from your throat until 
your black heart had stopped beating! However, I’ve 
waited—heaven knows I can wait some more. It was 


you that imitated me that night?” 
“Yep, I did—wore a red wig, an’ you know how 


“I know. Where did you take Fay?” And as he 
put the question, Harley was startled to feel himself 
cool and suddenly indifferent. 

“I had nothing to do with that, Jack: I swear I 
hadn’t! I was only one of the gang: Mexican Joe was 
our boss.” 

é Who?” 

‘“‘Mexican Joe—Red Lopez. The big half-breed 
that was with me at the bank. He was staying at the 
same house as yer girl. He wanted her; that’s what 
brought you into it. Id only put him wise to the 
dollar train.” And for a long time Farrar talked, 
telling his companion all the details. 

“And Fay?” Jack asked again. 

““She’s dead,” Farrar replied dully. ‘“Listen— 
keep cool, Jack—that Indian never got her. After 
we hit camp in the mountains, she fought him. She’d 
got a knife—I guess it was mine—I couldn’t stand 
for what was goin’ to happen; and she knifed him— 
only a scratch, but Lopez went mad. ‘Run!’ he yelled 
at her. ‘Beat it!’ Well, she started off, poor kid, 
and he pumped six shots into her as she ran. She was 
dead when she dropped. He’s not human, that Indian 
—he’s a grizzly.” 

For a long while Harley sat silent, motionless! 
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“Fay is dead, Fay is dead!” danced through his 
brain—the words keeping time with the throb of his 
heart and preventing clear thought. Finally he sighed 
and asked: 

“This Lopez, where is he?” 

“In Utah. He’s got a big pull there with a bunch 
of crook Mormons. I guess I’m the only man could 
lead you to him.” 

“What are you in for—how long?” 

“Ten years—a hold-up. Lopez gave me away. 
He’d been wantin’ to get rid of me, and he fixed it so 
the sheriff was handy. Say, Jack; I’m as anxious to 
get Lopez as you. If you'll pull with me, we'll 
do it!” 

“But ten years! It’s no use tellin’ the governor I’m 
innocent: you’re here. And ten years—no, I couldn’t 
wait.” 

“G’wan! Who wants yer top We'll break loose. 
I’ve got a plan, an we'll hunt Red Lopez together.” 

“But where is he?” 

“Well, you’ll find him somewhere at Salt Lake 
City. But I know the gang and can track him easy. 
There’s a screw here, Collins by name, on ‘A’ floor. 
Lopez killed his brother up in Montana. When you 
see him, jest say: ‘I know who killed Luke’—an’ 
watch for results.” 

All night Jack Harley lay awake and pondered. 
Should he force Farrar to tell the truth to the governor 
and obtain his pardon? ‘That meant long delays, and 
perhaps, after all, nothing would come of it. It was 
only the word of a crook. No, he decided; first he 
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would see what could be done with the warder. His 
opportunity came two days later. Collins was in charge 
of his squad. Harley walked up to him at noon, when 
the prisoners were enteting their cells and, looking 
squarely at him, said: “I know the man who killed 
your brother, Luke.” 

The effect was terrific! The man’s eyes flamed 
with mad hate; his face grew livid; and with 2 grow! 
he sprang at Harley and seized him by the throat. 
Jack threw him off easily enough, for the man was 
shaking and sobbing and almost hysterical. 

“Hold on, Collins,” he said quietly: ‘I didn’t do 
it. But I know who did.” 

“‘Quick—tell me his name, or I'll kill you!” came 
the warder’s hoarse voice. “‘Who was it?” 

““He’s the man who put me here for life, the 
man I’m keeping in training for. Will you help us 
Come and talk to my mate Farrar—he’ll tell you the 
yarn.” 

Still pale and shaking, the warder stood outside the 
cell of the two men and listened to Farrar’s hurried 
words; then, as the bell clanged, he said: 

“T’m on duty to-night; P’ll come and talk to you 
later.” 

Harley found to his surprise that Collins was 
possessed of much the same fixed idea as himself. His 
twin brother had been foully murdered years ago, but 
never a trace of the murderer had been discovered. 
From that day revenge was his only thought. He had 
become a prison warder simply because he felt con- 
vinced that, among the thousands of criminals working 
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out their destiny behind stone walls, he would sooner 
or later find the man he sought, or obtain information 
about him. So, once again, a fellow human moulded 
Harley’s future. 

Collins planned their escape. He smuggled 
weapons, files and keys to them; and when all was 
ready, a day was chosen—a day on which he went off 
duty as soon as the men were in their cells. Harley 
and Farrar were easily able to open their door and 
crept stealthily along the passage to a small gate leading 
to the grounds. This they also opened with a key the 
warder had provided. Once outside they made for 
a work-shed, which, being deserted at that hour made 
a good hiding-place until the guards had passed on 
their rounds along the outer walls. Collins had 
arranged for clothes, and horses were tethered outside. 
A car would have been useless, for it could only travel 
on roads and they intended to strike at once into 
the wilds towards the Rockies and hide for a time. 
Farrar still possessed some money, which Collins had 
taken from its hiding-place in the house where Farrar 
had been caught. This had been distributed equally be- 
tween them. As soon as the guards had passed, Collins 
came and unlocked the shed and together they ran to 
the highest and last wall. A ladder had been taken from 
the power-house and left there, covered by rubbish. 
This was reared against the wall, and they clambered 
up. Harley was already astride at the top, when run- 
ning feet and shouts told them that they had been seen. 
Several shots cracked and Farrar clutched convulsively 
at Harley, who nearly lost his grip on the ladder. 
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“Quick, Jack, drop and run—let me fall! I’m done 
—shot through the stomach! I'll tell the truth before 
I cash in. Kill Lopez, Jack—kill him——” 

And he released his hold and fell into the arms of 
the horror-stricken Collins. 

But both Collins and Harley were men in whose 
hearts there was, for the moment, no room for pity. 
Their mission was more to them than a human life. 

“Come on, man,” Harley shouted. ‘“‘You can’t 
help Jap. If you’re caught, I’ll go alone.” 

Collins at once dropped Farrar. Knowing that 
his uniform would protect him, he shouted in a loud 
voice: “I’m after them: this way!” and ran up the 
fungs to where Harley sat waiting. Uniting their 
strength, they pulled the ladder up, dropped it on the 
other side and gained the ground safely. Men were 
running towards them from the main gate and guns 
cracked spitefully. Together Harley and the warder 
raced to the horses and mounted. They were sorry 
to lose Farrar, for he was to have been their guide; 
but nothing else could be done. 

In the meantime, the wounded man had been carried 
into the accident ward, sinking fast. But before he 
died he swore and signed a statement, clearing Harley. 
Warders searched for the fugitives all night in vain; 
Collins had planned well. Instead of attempting to ride 
far at night, they took refuge in a hut not more than 
ten miles away, a building so well hidden in a dense 
wood that no one but the warder knew of its existence. 
There Collins had concealed clothes, dyes and other 
means of disguise. Thanks to this foresight, they 
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were able to travel unhindered by slow stages towards 
Utah, where they hoped at last to find Red Lopez. 


They had now been long, weary months in Salt 
Lake City; but although they drifted ceaselessly from 
place to place, visiting every low haunt of its under- 
world, they obtained no news of Mexican Joe. It 
seemed as if their mission of vengeance were doomed 
to failure. Dark moods, that never left them, made 
the partners shun each other, when, hopeless, des- 
pairing, they returned to their lodging. They began 
to believe that Lopez had left the State altogether. 
Then at last, one night, in a popular dance hall, a giant 
negro climbed up on to a table and, amidst shouts 
and laughter, pave a whistling solo. Harley excitedly 
seized his companion’s arm. 

“Collins,” he whispered, “that’s the fellow who 
watched me in the cave! We must follow him. In 
case he slips away, you wait here; I'll stay outside. 
He’ll lead us to Lopez!” 

Quickly they separated, each taking up a position 
from where they could see the negro. When he finally 
left the place, together with several cronies, two shadows 
followed silently, one in front and one behind. The 
men had all been drinking heavily and seemed in no 
hurry to arrive at their destination. Their way led 
through dark, foul alleys, and it became increasingly 
difficult to remain unseen. But at last the group 
stopped before a ramshackle house on the edge of the 
lake. All was dark and silent. For a few moments 
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the negro fumbled at the lock; then he stepped back 
and whistled a queer call. Instantly a panel in the 
door opened and a face peered out. The watchers 
heard bolts drawn, several words passed; and then 
the men disappeared inside. Harley, who had hidden 
in the shadow of a tree, quickly joined his friend. 
Both were armed with Colt automatics, and Harley 
was all for battering down the door and rushing the 
place; but Collins, now that the long-awaited crisis had 
come, was strangely cool and deliberate. 

“It’s no use just two of us tackling that bunch,” 
he said. “We'd be killed before we got inside, and 
we don’t even know if Lopez is there. I guess we'll 
have to watch turn-and-turn-about, till we know that 
the devil we want is in the house. We've waited so 
long that a week more or less doesn’t matter.” 

The next day, while Jack was vainly trying to sleep, 
Collins came running up the stairs and, dashing open 
the door, told him triumphantly that Lopez was indeed 
there, for he had seen him at an upper window. The 
negro and the men with him had gone—on some 
expedition evidently—for they all carried packs. The 
moment for action had arrived. Harley decided to 
take ropes and a large hook and enter through an 
upper window, first wedging the door—which opened 
outwards—to prevent escape. They had noted that 
the windows on the ground level were all nailed up 
with heavy planks; it would be impossible to displace 
them without noise. 

In addition to their pistols, the Irishman carried a 
shot-gun loaded with buckshot. He had also stuffed 
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a handful of cartridges into his pocket. He and Collins 
decided that it would be wise to avoid the streets; a 
boat would take them more quickly to the house where 
their quarry was hiding for it was by the lake. From 
the water they could watch both the front and the 
back. Besides, it was no use attempting anything 
before dark. 

Both men were keyed up to a high pitch of nervous 
tension, and the hours of waiting appeared unending. 
Night had come completely when they moored their 
boat to an old, broken landing-stage and crept silently 
to the back of the building. The wedges had been 
greased on one side and slipped easily under the door, 
where a single blow fixed them. Unnecessary noise 
would put Lopez on his guard. Fortunately, at the 
third cast, the hook caught on a ledge. The sailor 
went up the rope first and found that the window 
was not fastened and that the room was empty. Collins 
was soon beside him, and with furiously pounding 
hearts they crept to the open door. At once voices 
came to them from a front room, and they stealthily 
gained a point from where they could see and hear. A 
huge, swarthy half-breed was sitting at a table with 
two other men, playing cards. The half-breed was 
Red Lopez! Something had angered him, for he was 
pounding the table with a great, muscular fist and 
spitting curses at his partners. Wasting no time, Harley 
kicked the door open, yelling: 

“Up with them, Lopez, you skunk! I’ve got you 
at last!” 

For a moment all three stared in bewilderment at 
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this sudden appearance of armed men; then the Mexican 
dashed the lamp off the table with a sweep of his hand 
and dropped to the floor, up-ending the massive table 
as a shield. 

“Bore them, boys!” he shouted. ‘“‘It’s not the 
bulls—I know ’em.” 

At the fall of the lamp Harley had fired, but he 
missed the dropping form of his enemy. At once 
red flashes and roaring detonations filled the room. 
Collins and Harley fired from behind the door posts. 
They had their enemies at a momentary disadvantage 
—since they had brought electric torches; and by the 
light they gave, Harley caught a sight of the heavy, 
scowling face and yellow eyes of Lopez, peering out 
to take aim. Instantly he let fly with both barrels of 
the shot-gun. A horrid scream answered his shots 
and the half-breed lifted his improvised shield by the 
legs and rushed at the door. Before they could move 
he hurled the shield at Collins and seized the Irishman’s 
gun by the barrel—Harley felt it torn from his grasp 
as though he were a child; and then two arms like steel 
bands were around his own. 

But the Mexican had been wounded in the neck and 
face and was bleeding terribly. His grip relaxed; and 
in that moment Harley wrenched his arms free and 
struck out with all his strength. Lopez was not so 
easily caught; he knew the awful power of his bear 
hug; and, ducking, he again threw his arms about 
his opponent. Together they rolled down the 
stairs—the Mexican screaming, yelling and biting 
like an animal. Meanwhile Collins had shot one 
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of the men, but was himself wounded in the 
thigh. 

There is no telling how the battle would have 
ended, if the second man had not suddenly turned and 
jumped through the window. Collins rushed down 
the stairs just as Harley freed his pistol and fired, the 
barrel against the body of his enemy. With a long, 
dreadful howl, Lopez, drenched in blood, staggered 
up; but, as Harley was about to fire again, a huge foot 
shot out and kicked the pistol away, nearly breaking 
his arm. The pain was overwhelming, all his being 
was temporarily centred in the tortured arm, and, dazed 
and helpless, he felt himself picked up bodily and 
hurled at his friend. Together they went down, their 
heads striking the wall with sickening force. Had 
Lopez stayed to kill them then, he would have found 
them powerless to resist. Fortunately he was crazed 
by his own wounds. To their relief they heard a terrific 
crash as the door gave way and then a plunge into the 
lake. 

Breathless and bleeding from the terrible mauling, 
they staggered to their feet just as a dozen armed police 
tushed in. Harley gasped out: ‘“Quick—the boat! 
That’s Mexican Joe—wanted for a dozen murders. 
After him!” 

“Sure; there’s a reward of ten thousand dollars 
for him” a voice yelled, ‘Hi Selby—the launch—hustle 
now.” 

All tumbled pell-mell into the police boat, which 
had been passing when the yelling and shooting began 
Yet, although desperately wounded, with half his face 
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shot away, Lopez, who appeared to be more than 


human, had managed to swim to land at a spot where 
he knew he could find help. Squad after squad of 
police were rushed along the shore in all directions and 
by morning the tracks of the Mexican were found, 
leading into the hills. Harley and Collins headed the 
pursuit on horse-back, although the ex-warder was 
forced to tie himself in the saddle. The trail led at 
last to the Utah Apex Mine. There the bandit had 
taken refuge in one of its many galleries. 

The police immediately surrounded every exit, but 
no one felt tempted to crawl in after the Mexican. 

“Guess it’s like going after a wounded grizzly,” 
said the chief of police. “Whoever tries it, stays— 
that’s certain.” 

Collins and his friend, however, were not to be 
frightened; death was nothing, if only they could 
reach Lopez. Armed with pistols and lamps, they 
advanced slowly along the main gallery. They had 
not gone far, when a gun cracked three times in succes- 
sion and Collins collapsed, shot through the head. 
Again the invisible bandit fired, and the lamp in Harley’s 
hand was smashed. Where the shots came from, he 
could not tell; and dragging his comrade with him, 
Harley retreated. 

In the meantime the police had sent for sacks of 
sulphur and were piling heaps of it at every exit. Soon 
the sulphur was burning weirdly blue and running in 
molten, fiery streams along the galleries. The draught 
quickly carried the poisonous fumes into the mine. 
Armed men waited tensely for the beast to come forth 
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—and he came! A terrible, choking cough warned 
them just in time; then, with a rush, he was among 
them, a terror-inspiring sight with his fearsome wounds, 

Harley was at the issue Lopez had chosen, a little 
to the rear. Regardless of the struggling police, he 
aimed coolly at him, shouting: 

“‘That’s for Fay Walters!” —and fired—fired—until 
his pistol was empty. 

There had been no need, however, for more than 
the first shot. The heavy bullet had split the bandit’s 
black heart; yct, so tremendous was his vitality, that he 
remained standing, gaping blankly, until the last shot 
hurled him to the ground. So ended Red Lopez, the 
worst gun-man the West had seen since Tracy. 

Harley managed to slip away from the scene. He 
returned to Salt Lake City, where he gathered his few 
belongings together; and then he crossed into Arizona 
and so on to New Mexico. Upon his arrival at Durango 
he learned that he had been pardoned. The bonds 
and money stolen from the bank had been found in 
the house where the fight with Lopez had taken place. 
This discovery confirmed the confession made by 
Farrar. 

But Harley, since his terrible vengeance, had lost 
all interest in life. Only fighting seemed to attract 
him: it was a means to forgetfulness. A great weariness 
of the soul held him in its grip. A revolution was in 
full swing in Mexico at the moment, and he offered his 
services to Gencral Ximenez, chief of the rebels. There 
it was that Harley and I clasped hands once more. 

Again, as I have related in the story of Carmen 
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Perez da Silva! and for the last time, a chance meet- 
ing decided his fate. 

Their destinies and their natures, so much alike, 
formed a link between them. Interest ripened into 
friendship and love followed before either realized it. 
Violent, untrammelled, primitive, these two discovered 
that life together still held much joy, and for a time 
they found that forgetfulness of the past which both 
yearned for. When Carmen died, Harley led a gallant, 
forlorn hope—the last battle fought by the rebels; and 
when they found him among the slain, a sad, queer, 
whimsical smile had softened the bitter lines of his 
mouth, and on his face was a great peace. 


1 See Episode Two. 
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DONATELLI: A ROMANCE OF NAPLES AND 
CALABRIA 


RCOLE DONATELLI hurried along the 
| ee shady Via Manzoni, which leads from 

the picturesque harbour of the pescatori, the 
famed fishers of the Bay, to the frastoria of his friend 
Fumagalli. Ercole was hungry and in love. Already 
in fancy he sat before a dish of flat, appetizing maccheront 
and smiled the happy smile of the lover, as the charming 
Paola handed him a bowl of grated cheese, and greeted 
him with a flash of her black eyes. True, the fratforta 
was no better than a hundred other such in Naples. 
The wine was thick and the price high; but there was 
Paola; and so, for nearly a year, Ercole had made the 
Fumagalli restaurant his trysting-place. 

Paola was an orphan and the niece of the innkeeper, 
and it was tacitly understood in the neighbourhood 
that one day Ercole would marry her. The fisherman, 
although only twenty-five, already possessed his own 
felucca and employed two assistants. That, among 
fisherfolk, was a position. Furthermore, Ercole’s 
mother owned several acres of terraced vineyards and 
a small house, all of which would become the property 
of the young man some day. So he pushed aside the 
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dangling strings of beads which did duty as a door, 
keeping out the dazzling sunshine and the flies, whilst 
admitting the salt breeze from the gulf, and entered 
the ¢rattoria with the firm step of a man of importance. 

Behind the bar, surrounded by an endless array of 
gaudy bottles, stood the host, Fumagalli, a huge, stout, 
swartthy man, who hardly needed the yellow fazoletto 
wound around his head, nor the heavy gold earrings, 
to make him Jook like an ancient buccaneer. So the 
men under Kidd or Morgan must have looked. His 
smile, too, which displayed a row of sharp, white teeth 
under the black moustache, was cruel, and one looked 
instinctively for the knife in his hand. Instead he 
wielded a corkscrew, and, despite his looks, had the 
reputation of a good fellow. True, he had been in 
prison for killing a man, but then—Santa Madonna!— 
so had many others. It merely proved him to be a 
true Neapolitan. 

Ercole stepped up to the counter and greeted him; 
then with a nod towards the second room, whence came 
a clatter of knives and forks, he asked, ‘‘C’é Paola?” 

“*Si, si,” the big man grinned; “my niece is there, 
and dinner is ready. Later, when you have eaten, I 
shall have something to say to you—in private.” 

“Va bene” (all right), Ercole answered with a shrug. 
He thought he knew what it was: some new system for 
gambling, without a doubt; for Fumagalli was mad 
where games of chance were concerned, or perhaps 
another smuggling venture. It would not be the first 
that these two had pulled off successfully. 

Paola had heard her lover’s voice and was waiting in 
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the dark corner at the bottom of the two steps for a 
quick hand-clasp and kiss. Then she assumed her 
duties again with grave face, but a roguish twinkle 
in her fine, soft eyes. When the daughters of Naples 
are beautiful, they surpass the accepted standard of 
beauty by countless perfections, and Paola was beautiful, 
bewitchingly sol Yet it would have been hard to seize 
on any one special charm. Her red lips and flashing 
teeth, which looked the whiter for the slightly deeper 
shading of the upper lip, were superb. Her skin, 
though olive-tinted, was not too dark, and with her 
fine Italian eyes and silken hair, Paola made up a picture 
that would have caused the most confirmed misogynist 
to halt and gaze in involuntary admiration. 

Ercole was no philosopher. He was much too 
violent for that. An extremist, ready to flare up in an 
instant, like the smoky, lazy volcanos of the enchanted 
Mediterranean. He had met Paola one warm, per- 
fumed evening a year since, and from that moment 
nothing else mattered. Luckily, the girl had as instinc- 
tively fallen in love with the fisher, who was handsome 
and picturesque enough to ensnare any woman’s heart. 
Only the uncle Fumagalli viewed the union without 
enthusiasm; and his consent had been squeezed from 
him; but then Fumagalli had formerly been a signore 
—a gentleman—before the carabinieri led him away to 
prison for that little matter of a knife thrust. Italy 
was degenerating, he often said. Once men fought 
like men, honestly, openly, with knife or rapier, now 
they preferred to run to the police. 

Fumagalli had begun life as a school teacher, but 
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his passion had always been archeology; and when the 
opportunity came to put his considerable knowledge 
to practical use, as assistant to a group of scientists 
excavating among the countless Roman and Etruscan 
relics, he had thrown up his position and joined them. 
For years he had added to his store of experience and 
increased the wealth of various museums. Then he 
had drifted to South America and finally to the United 
States. What happened there is not known; but one 
day Fumagalli reappeared in Naples, apparently a rich 
man, and had opened an hotel, taking the orphaned 
Paola, his only relative, to him. But gambling and a 
weakness for the theatre, as represented by its ballet, 
had cost him the hotel. Then came the fight and its 
consequences. 

During his exile in the penal colony, Paola had 
bought and managed the ¢rattoria, and when Fumagalli 
returned, he had settled down to his lowly rdéle of inn- 
keeper. His only pleasure was the collecting of relics. 
Pottery, ancient writings, jewellery, and weapons of 
bygone people. Thus it happened that one day he 
discovered a dagger which had belonged, judging by 
the engraved names and motto, to the Maltecesta family. 
Their palace was at Monteleone, where the present 
count and countess resided when they came to Italy. 
The history of the Maltecesta was not a nice one. A 
sixteenth-century count had been a noted robber chief. 
Fumagalli knew, as did some others, that this famous 
ancestor was reputed to have gathered a great treasure, 
the accumulation of a misspent life, and that this loot 
had never been found. It was even rumoured that 
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the present count had employed men to search for it 
in the walls and vaults of the palace. It was with 
a thrill of anticipation, therefore, that he deciphered 
the worn and almost illegible inscription and realized 
that the dagger had belonged to the infamous 


robber. 
A vague and formless intuition caused him to 


examine the hilt minutely, and to his delight he found 
that it was indeed hollow. But he was quite unable to 
find the hidden spring which must have opened it 
formerly. Finally, since there was nothing else to be 
done, he filed through the base near the blade. Inside 
was a rolled cylinder of vellum, inscribed with Latin 
words. It was certainly a part of the key to the lost 
treasure, but only a part. Although Fumagalli puzzled 
long hours over it, he could not teplace the missing 
words. Somewhere there was another piece of vellum 
which completed the one he possessed. He realized 
that neither piece was of use without the other. The 
problem that now faced him was how to discover 
whether the missing piece was hidden somewhere in 
the Maltecesta palace. It was quite possible that the 
count had discovered it, for no doubt the cunning brain 
of the lawless ancestor had purposely divided the 
vellum so that one piece had never left the palace. 

Count Antonio, the robber, had been captured in 
the palace and beheaded by order of the reigning prince 
of Naples. Probably, at the last, when all was lost, he 
had quickly cut the vellum into unequal parts and 
placed the one where his descendants would certainly 
find it, and the other in the dagger-hilt. No doubt 
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the knife had been indicated in some occult manner as 
the necessary clue; but, for some reason, that indication 
had never reached the present count. At all costs 
Fumagalli decided to place a spy in the palace at Monte- 
leone, and Paola was to be that spy. 

But there was Ercole. Smuggling was one thing; 
theft and, perhaps, murder another. Would Ercole 
refuse to let Paola go? 

That was to be decided at once... . 

As soon as the fisher had eaten, Fumagalli called 
him to come to examine some vats of sweet wine 
which had been pressed that morning and was now 
fermenting. Together they descended to the cellars. 
The fat inn-keeper sat heavily down on a barrel and 
motioned Ercole to do the same. 

“Now, ragazzo,” he began ponderously, “I am 
going to say what I have to say without preamble. 
Ecco—I have made up my mind to send Paola to the 
convent of the Samaritan sisters. She shall be a signora, 
and that means that she will never call herself Dona- 
tellil That’s all! No go on—stamp—shout—threaten 
—let off steam! It will not alter my decision.” 

To his surprise, Ercole merely smiled grimly; then 
he drew a long knife and tested the point on his 
thumb. 

“* Poveracciol—do you really think I shall let your 
fat carcass come between me and Paola? You don’t 
know me. I am going to slit your throat and bury 
you here. You may say your prayers, if you will,” 
and with deadly intention Ercole crouched, ready to 
carry out his threat. 
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The innkeeper was astonished. ‘This was a man 
after his own heart. He raised a slim hand. 

“Stop! If you are so ready to risk spending the 
rest of your days in prison, why don’t you take the 
man’s way to make money, instead of wasting precious 
years pulling up little fishes like a baby?” 

“Per diol—so I would—if I could see my way to 
make a big fortune in one haul. But I am not a truffa- 
tore. I would &// for money, but I would not rob a 
poor man.” 

“Figlio mio! give me your hand: I was only trying 
you. Paola shall wed you, and you shall both help me 
to find a treasure worth millions. Only we may have 
to kill a few aristocrats to get it!” 

Ercole straightened up, but he still held the knife 
poised for a thrust, for he mistrusted this sudden change 
of front. 

““What is this talk of treasure? A trick to get 
away from here? Take care—if you don’t feel my 
little blade now, you will to-morrow—unless Paola 
stays.” 

““Have I not said you shall marry? Listen, asino, 
while I tell you.” 

So Fumagalli outlined his discovery to the young 
fisherman. 

“Ecco,” he concluded, “I imagine that the Count 
Maltecesta holds the other half of the parchment. 
He has tried to find the hidden gold and has 
failed 

“How do you know he has failed?” 

“Per diol—do we not know that he is rotten with 
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debts? Has he not lately sold his palazzo in Posilippo? 
Would he do that if he possessed the gold?” 

Ercole shrugged his shoulders. “Go on,” he 
said. 

“Well, then, this description of the hiding-place 
is in medieval Latin, and—worse—in the form of 
cryptic verse. It will be difficult to understand, even 
when I have the complete document; at present it is 
worse than Dante; I can make nothing of it. I have 
learned that the count has caused workmen to search 
and dig at Monteleone, although few guess at what he 
had hoped to find. One of the men told me that they 
were busy for several months knocking down old walls 
and building new wine-cellars.” 

““But why not offer the document to the count in 
return for a share?” ; 

Fumagalli laughed harshly. “Have you ever heard 
that the Maltecesta kept their word—now or in the 
past? No, the burden of hereditary treachery is too 
heavy for the count—he would rob us, cheat or murder 
us. Paola is going to place herself in the palazzo as 
maid. I have a friend in Monteleone who knows the 
major-domo: he will arrange it. She will watch the 
count and inform us whether he has the parchment. 
If he has, and I feel convinced of that, Paola will try 
to obtain a copy. Failing everything else, we must 
obtain it by force—once we know where it is kept. 
Now, are you willing to become rich and the husband 
of Paola, or must I find——” 

““Zitto—no need to threaten. I'll help; but plan 
well, for I’ve no mind to spend my life in jail.” 
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Fumagalli stretched out his hand, and the two men 
sealed the bargain. 

“When will Paola go?” Ercole asked. 

“On the coming Monday; it is all arranged. You 
will go with your felucca to Pizzo and bring me news 
of what Paola discovers: that will be better than trust- 
ing it to the post. Come, we will drink a bottle of 
Spumante together.” 

“Of course, you will stay here,” Ercole sneered— 
“‘you cannot tear yourself from your dancing girl, the 
beautiful Smeralda 

“Ebbene! What have you against Smeralda?” Fuma- 
galli questioned, a fierce glitter in his eyes. 

“That she is not to be trusted. You will tell her 
—if you haven’t done so already—and she may be a 
police spy. She is known to be very friendly with 
the officials at the questura.” 

“Be carefull’? Fumagalli warned. 

“Careful! I have to think of myself and Paola now, 
and it is you who should be careful. Come—have 
you told your sweetheart about this?” 

“Not yet,” admitted Fumagalli with a shrug. 

“Well, promise you'll wait until we have found 
the money.” 

Fumagalli looked thoughtful; then, rising, he tucked 
a bottle of sparkling wine under his arm and led the 
way upstairs. At the door to his room he stopped 
and laid a hand on the fisher’s shoulder. 

“Go and fetch Paola—and—I think you are right. 
Pll say nothing to the dancing girl until we have the 
money.” 
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| The ext day Paola left Naples to take up her duties 
in the Villa Lucrezia at Monteleone. It was attanged 
that Ercole should sail down the coast and keep his 
boat in readiness to carry Paola’s report to her uncle. 
Meanwhile, Fumagalli was to prepare his friends and 
neighbouts for a possible change of ownership of the 
trattoria, alleging, as the reason, the death of his former 
partner in America and the probability of a legacy 
which would make him a rich man. 

A week passed in anxious waiting for the innkeeper. 
His nervous glances at the door were soon noted by 
his boisterous customers, but put down to the expected 
advent of a letter from New York. Then, one evening, 
Ercole entered as usual, with a pleasant smile and light 
step. Over a glass of wine with Fumagalli he managed 
to whisper: 

“He has the paper. Come, let us play a game of 
cards in the back room.” 

When they had settled down to an apparently 
noisy and quarrelsome game, Ercole quickly related 
the reason for his return. The count lived alone in 
the Villa Lucrezia; the countess was staying with 
relatives in Rome and would be away for some time. 
It was common gossip among the four servants that 
their master spent his evenings poring over a torn and 
ancient document and that he scribbled, wrote, and 
calculated half the night. No one had ever caught a 
glimpse of what he laboured upon, for the papers 
were always kept carefully locked away in the safe. 

Fumagalli looked disappointed. ‘“‘Ebbene, then I 
must see the count and tell him I know where the other 
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half is. We could kill him, but probably we could 
not open the safe: we are not practised burglars, and 
the police would catch us. No; we'll have to deal 
with him; but we must be prepared for treachery.” 

“What will you do then, Fumagalli?” 

“I shall write to this Maltecesta and ask for 
an interview, merely saying that I have some 
knowledge of a document which concerns him. You 
shall come with me, for a witness to what takes 
place will not come amiss! To-morrow I will arrange 
to leave with you. The letter had better be carried by 
hand.” 

“And the restaurant?” 

“Oh, I have someone who will look after it. I 
shall be robbed of course, but then it cannot be helped.”’ 

“Why not let my mother manage the place ?” 

““Benissimo, Ercole—I never thought of that—ask 
her to come at once, then.” 

The next afternoon Donatelli’s mother was engaged 
to sit in Fumagalli’s place behind the bar, and the 
felucca sped across the glowing Bay of Naples on its 
way to Monteleone, carrying the two plotters. 

As soon as they arrived, Fumagalli carried a letter 
to the Villa Lucrezia, addressed to the Count Malte- 
cesta. To the astonishment of the inn-keeper, who 
knew the arrogance of the Italian noble, he was im- 
mediately shown into the library, where the count 
awaited him with a crafty, eager smile. 

“You wrote this letter?” he asked, without wasting 
a greeting on his visitor. 

Fumagalli shook his head. 
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““Nossignore. I am acting in this matter for—a 
friend, who does not wish to be known; but I know 
all about the matter.” 

“This parchment—where was it found?” 

“‘That I am not at liberty to say, signore; but I can 
bring the paper, if your excellency will agree to give 
my friend a share of what is found.” 

The count’s eyes narrowed and shifted; for a minute 
he drummed thoughtfully on the table with his white, 
slender fingers; then, with a sigh, he replied: 

““Yes—I suppose I must agree to that. Better 
half the treasure than none. Bring the parchment 
to-morrow, and when I have seen it we will sign a 
contract. But your friend had better keep out of it 
altogether and give you authority to act for him. I 
don’t like the idea of several people knowing of the 
matter. By the way, how did you—I mean he— 
guess that the document referred to a treasure?” 

“Oh, there was a second writing which explained 
that,” Fumagalli lied, for he wished the count to believe 
him to be merely an ignorant man of the people. 

“Very well,” the count exclaimed; “come, then, 
to-morrow after dark, say at ten o’clock. I will let 
you in—the servants need not see you. Buon 
giorno!” 

Fumagalli bowed and withdrew; but he was not 
satisied. Somehow he felt sure the count meant 
to rob him of his share. It was well known that the 
Maltecesta were treacherous. Rumour had it that 
more than one wealthy creditor had visited the count 
and from that moment was never seen again. Gambler, 
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—profligate, and spendthrift, Count’ Maltecesta was 
feared by all as a man utterly without principles. 

Fumagalli related to Ercole what had taken place, 
and they agreed that it would not be safe to take the 
vellum with them, since, once they were trapped inside 
the Villa Lucrezia, anything might happen. 

That same day Paola came running to the bay where 
the felucca was lying and related that a message had 
been carried by the count’s gardener to a lodging- 
house in town, noted for harbouring criminals. As 
a result, two villainous-looking men, typical bravi, 
called on the count and had remained behind locked 
doors in his study for an hour. They had left looking 
very pleased. 

That the count should stoop to employ profes- 
sional assassins proved that an attempt would be made 
to despoil them of their half of the mysterious parch- 
ment, 

When he heard the news, Fumagalli cut the top 
from an old tambourine, and after soiling and tearing 
the vellum he copied the incomplete rhyme in such a 
way that while the words at the ragged edge were 
the same, the remainder of the document was utter 
nonsense. Fumagalli rolled up this dummy and placed 
it in the hilt of the ancient dagger. The real fragment 
of skin he gave to Paola to hide in her abundant 
hair. 

“Now, Ercole,” he said, sitting down on deck and 
lighting a cigarette, ‘“‘can you trust the two men you 
have on board? Four will not be too many on this 
expedition. We must be prepared for violence, and 
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your boat will help us to get away with the gold—if 
we find it.” 

“Si, per Baccol” Ercole replied emphatically. “Both 
Beppo and Arto are men who will follow me anywhere 
—especially if there is gold to be earned.” 

“Bene; then wait here. I'll buy pistols and what 
else we need. I know someone who has several good, 
modern Colts—the kind they use in America.” 

““But—pistols,’’ Ercole said haltingly: “shall we 
teally have to kill? Besides, they make a noise. My 
knife here is just as certain—and silent.” 

Fumagalli laughed. “You don’t mind the killing 
—eh?—but you don’t like a noise! You are a true 
artist, caro! Wait, I shall not be long.” 

True to his word, he returned quickly with two 
modern automatics and several revolvers. The fishers 
had in the meantime learned what was afoot. The 
mention of the treasure had set their pulses throbbing 
wildly. With thrilling voices they had sworn the oath 
of obedience: ““Evviva, Ercole—we are your servants!” 

The rest of the day was spent in riotous plans for 
what they would do with the gold. Fumagalli was of 
the opinion that the felucca should carry them all to 
one of the islands in the A2gean Sea, where they would 
be safe until the affair was forgotten. Slowly but 
inevitably the moment for action drew near. Shortly 
before the hour fixed for the appointment, Fumagalli 
traversed the town alone and strode quickly along the 
silent avenue leading to the villa. Behind—just near 
enough to see the burly form of the innkeeper—crept 
the three men and the girl Paola. They expected 
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treachery, but were quite unprepared for what happened. 
Abruptly, without a sound, two shadows flitted out 
from under the trees with pistols levelled at Fumagalli. 
Ercole held up a warning hand, and the four watched 
the scene with fascinated gaze, ready to rush forward 
if necessary. The innkeeper was standing still, hands 
above his head, replying to some fierce, sharp questions. 
Suddenly one of the two men stepped forward and 
pulled the ancient dagger of Count Antonio from the 
innkeeper’s jacket. After a quick parley with his 
companion, and before Fumagalli could spring aside, 
the fellow struck the innkeeper a heavy blow on the 
head with his weapon, which caused him to stagger 
and fall to the ground. At once the two men darted 
off at a quick run. 

When Paola and Ercole came up, the innkeeper 
was sitting dazedly rubbing his head. Fortunately the 
thick kerchief he wore had saved him from a broken 
skull. After a gulp of brandy he was able to stagger 
to his feet with some show of returning strength. 

“‘There—you see, caro,” he gasped—‘‘that dog of 
a Maltecesta will stop at nothing! It was a wise pre- 
caution that made me carry that dummy parchment. 
We will enter the villa now and surprise the owner 
at work trying to fit the two pieces together. Thus 
we'll turn the tables, Andiamo! 

Silently they climbed over the wall surrounding the 
spacious gardens and circled around to the back of 
the villa. But the count had foreseen the possibility 
of just such a move. The two ruffians were patrolling 
the paths with loaded rifles carried in readiness. The 
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intruders avoided them—only just in time—by throw- 
ing themselves flat on the ground. At the corner of 
the house the men separated, going in opposite 
directions. 

Ercole drew his knife and crept after one of them, 
whilst his two sailors followed the other. Fumagalli 
and Paola crossed at a run to a door of which the girl 
carried a key; and a moment later they were in the villa. 

Taking her uncle by the hand, Paola guided him 
through the corridors to the study. To their joy the 
door was not locked. Fumagalli twisted the handle 
and sprang into the room, instantly levelling his pistol 
at the head of the startled Maltecesta, who was sitting 
at his table trying to fit the bogus document to a 
stained and ragged piece of skin. When he saw the 
innkeeper, he swept both pieces to the floor seized a 
pistol lying before him and fired point-blank at the 
intruder. Fumagalli felt the wind of the bullet past 
his head; then his pistol spat in return with deadly aim. 
For a second the count glared at his enemy; then he 
coughed chokingly, fell forward across the table, and 
clawing at the blood-stained papers, sprawled sideways, 
dead. At the same moment Ercole and his two men 
appeared, wiping their knives. 

“Those two dogs outside are accounted for,” the 
fisherman said, tersely. ‘“‘They had no time to cry 
out. We have dragged them into some bushes.” 

“‘Good! Watch while I try to read this document. 
Give me the half you have, Paola, and then go to the 
servants’ quarters and see if the shots have roused 
them.” 
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Feverishly he set to work on the now complete 
skin. On the floor lay the body of the already for- 
gotten descendant of Count Antonio, whose evil in- 
fluence was still to cause so many deaths. Hour after 
hour passed and still Fumagalli laboured with dictionary 
and encyclopedia and other works of reference which 
he found ready to hand on the well-stocked shelves 
of the study. 

Ercole returned and reported that the four men 
in the house had been bound and gagged for safety. 
He looked curiously at the drawn and twitching face 
of his friend: beads of perspiration were glistening on 
his temples; he had discarded jacket and fazoletto. 

““Winel’? he croaked, when he saw the fisher. 
“Bring me a bottle of wine; and you, Paola, get some 
food ready and then try to sleep. I fear we shall be 
here all day: dawn is not far away. You will have to 
see the tradesmen and appear normal and care-free. 
Ercole and his men must dress as servants and appear 
to attend to their usual duties. No one must suspect 
that anything has happened here. Take the body of 
this carogna and hide it. Wash the blood from the 
carpet. Hide the two bodies of the bravi also, and 
use a rake on the paths to efface bloodstains and foot- 
prints. Then make sure that the servants are securely 
tied and watched. If they got loose, we should be 
lost. Via—see to it! Any too-insistent visitor I will 
deal with. You see how lucky for us that Paola is 
already known here as one of the servants?” 

Ercole nodded. The plan was risky, but magni- 
ficent. The villa lay in its own spacious grounds, and 
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they could hold it for one, or even two days, 
perhaps. 

When the wine was brought, Fumagalli drank 
several glasses and nibbled some bread; then he settled 
down to his task once more. 

Just as dawn was breaking, he called to Ercole, 
who, with his men, had removed all trace of the 
murders, 

“Go and look in the east wing, Ercole—the hall 
where the paintings are. Tell me if there is a picture 
of a priest—a cardina]—there.” 

“Yes, there is,” Ercole said, when he returned. 
“It is a wooden panel and part of one of the walls.” 

“Ah!” A long sigh escaped the trembling lips of 
Fumagalli. “Then I am nearing it. Only one word 
in every line has any meaning; when those words are 
connected, they form the following sentence—‘and the 
red robed prince of the Church who looks down from bis vigil 
in the atrium shall bless the house of Maltecesta” We will 
go and examine this priest.” 

In the large hall, the atrium of the villa, they found 
many paintings—courtiérs, ladies and soldiers. Facing 
the stairs was a full length picture of a cardinal, worn 
and dull with age, the scarlet robes cracked and dis- 
coloured. One hand of the priest held a crucifix; 
the other was raised, with two fingers pointing to the 
ceiling, as though about to make the sign of the Cross. 
Carefully Fumagalli passed his hands over the panel 
inch by inch, pressing and feeling for a secret spring. 
In vain: nothing happened. It appeared to be just 
an ancient painting with no indication of any mysterious 
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sign that could reveal the hidden treasure. In the 
lower right-hand corner was what looked like the 
signature of the artist. 

“Curious name,” said Ercole, looking at this 
scrawl: ‘Cerchisopra Giovanni.’” 

“What!” yelled Fumagalli, seizing him by the 
shoulder. He sat down and laughed. “Oh, the clever, 
clever dog! Don’t you see? Giovanni was the name 
of Antonio’s son; and ‘cerchisopra’ means-———” 

“look overhead!” said Ercole excitedly. 
“Then we must look at the ceiling!” 

“That’s it! Fetch a ladder! I'll wager those two 
fingers are in a line with the spot where we have to 
search. It is like the devil Antonio—to use the sign 
of the Holy Church to indicate the hiding place for his 
gold; much of it was stolen from churches.” 

A double ladder was reared near the panel, and 
Ercole climbed to the top. By standing upright— 
an easy matter for the sailor—he was able to touch 
the ceiling. 

“Look along the priest’s fingers Fumagalli, and 
tell me where he is pointing,” he called down; his 
friend indicated a spot about ten inches from the 
wall. 

“There is a dagger carved here. Vl tap—ahl” 
Ercole had struck a sharp blow with the butt of a 
pistol on the dagger; and on the instant there came a 
rumbling, grinding sound and the panel with the 
cardinal swung inwards, revealing a dark space. 
Fumagalli ran to fetch a lantern, and, shaking with 
excitement, they climbed into the opening. 
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They saw that stone steps led underground. Test- 
ing every foot of the way, they advanced cautiously 
along a low, arched gallery, evidently running parallel 
with the house itself; and finally arrived at a massive 
door, held by huge bolts. When they had succeeded 
in opening this, they were able to throw the light 
into a vast, semi-circular vault, entirely built of sand- 
stone blocks. After waiting some minutes for the 
ait to enter, they advanced, their hearts pounding 
furiously. 

A wonderful sight met their dilated eyes. Heaped 
in a corner were many tarnished gold ornaments, 
obviously treasures stolen from churches. Against 
one side a score of paintings on wood and canvas were 
carelessly stacked. For the most part these were 
mildewed and black with age, but Fumagalli realized, 
with his knowledge of art, that, unsaleable though 
these were, they represented a vast fortune. A small 
chest in the centre was without a cover, and contained 
coins and jewellery. 

*“Porco cane!” he said in unsteady tones. “We 
dare not try to sell anything but the jewels and the 
coins. The fool! If he had shared fairly with us— 
instead of lying dead upstairs, he could have retained 
nearly everything. Those paintings alone are worth 
millions of lire; but we must leave them where they 
are. Come, Ercole; help me carry this chest to the hall 
Then, when we have rested, we'll see what else there 
is. We are rich, caro—fantastically rich!” 

Ercole said nothing. He was like a man in a dream 
and wandered stupidly from one heap to another. 
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There was a great pile of silks and tapestries, now 
falling to pieces, and several wonderful swords with 
jewelled hilts, which seemed especially to fascinate him. 
With many halts they managed to carry the heavy 
chest—which was brass and of Eastern workmanship 
—to the cardinal’s panel, but it required the united 
efforts of the four men to hoist it through the opening. 
Paola came in at that moment from the garden with 
some letters which had just arrived. For a while 
everything was forgotten in the excitement of examin- 
ing the treasure-trove. There were many gold chains 
and feminine ornaments, some very ancient indeed. 
The coins, too, were mostly Spanish and French of 
the sixteenth century. 

“Most of this will have to be broken and melted 
down,” said Fumagalli. ‘We could never get rid of 
it without comment otherwise. Even then, it’s lucky 
indeed we have the boat. We shall have to sell the 
stones and settings gradually—some in Marseilles, 
some in Genoa, but the bulk in Levantine ports. Only 
thus can we hope to escape suspicion.” 

At that moment his eyes fell on the letters. 

“Ah, let us see if we have to fear interruption, for 
we need the day yet in order to see what we can carry 
away. We must leave as soon as it is dark. You, 
Ercole, had better go to town in the afternoon and 
arrange to hire a farmer’s horse and cart. Use it openly 
to carry some bags of flour and vegetables to your 
boat; then at dusk drive to the wood at the end of the 
garden and wait there.” 

Quickly he opened the letters. One was from 
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the Countess Maltecesta and mentioned that she would 
not arrive before the end of the month. 

“That gives us a clear three weeks before there is 
a hue-and-cry—benissimo!” 

The morning passed quickly enough. With the 
aid of the two fishermen the bulk of the gold and jewels 
and the more portable of the church ornaments were 
brought to the hall and packed in two boxes. A 
council was then held as to the best thing to do with 
the prisoners. Finally Fumagalli ordered them to be 
conducted to the hall one by one. Pointing with 
dramatic gesture to the gold, Fumagalli offered each 
man a share if he would take an oath to keep silent and 
remain with them for a year—otherwise, he added, 
he would have to kill them. Three—the gardener 
and two house-servants, accepted joyfully; the fourth, 
the major-domo, refused point-blank. 

It was decided that the three servants should kill 
him in order to ensure their loyalty and silence. He 
was taken to the treasure chamber and shot. The 
badies of the count and the two bravi were also taken 
there. Every trace of violence and every sign of their 
presence in the house were then carefully effaced. 
Fumagalli hunted for and found where the bullet from 
the count’s revolver had struck an oak panel. A 
piece of wood was cut and inserted, filling the hole, 
and the fresh piece waxed and polished. 

Whilst engaged upon this work, they heard loud 
voices in the garden. Two visitors had called for 
Count Maltecesta. They were shown by Paola into 
the veranda, where one of the former servants, dressed 
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in the blue livery of the count, received them and 
carried theit cards on a tray to the study. Imitating 
the purring voice of the dead man, Fumagalli ordered 
the servant to request his friends to call again another 
day, since he was unable to see them owing to a slight 
indisposition. He raised his voice sufficiently for it 
to carry to the veranda. With beating hearts they 
awaited the result of this ruse, ready to kill the visitors 
should they appear suspicious. But they were quite 
deceived by the presence of the obsequious, well- 
trained servants, and retired, promising to call again. 
On the way out they passed the gardener—busily 
at work with rake and broom—who saluted them 
respectfully. 

When night had come again, several loads of sand 
wete taken to the vault and emptied over the murdered 
men; then the heavy door was bolted and the panel 
closed. All was ready for departure. The boxes 
were carried through the grounds to the waiting fisher- 
men and placed in the cart under some sacks. Ercole 
and one of his men drove away, whilst Fumagalli, 
Paola, and the others walked through the wood to the 
harbour, avoiding the streets. As soon as everyone 
was on board and the gold stowed away, Ercole returned 
the horse and cart to their owner, and before midnight 
the felucca was skimming across the dark water of the 
bay, ready to breast the swell of the open sea. 

It had been decided that the three new men were 
to stay at Salerno with a cousin of Donatelli’s, who was 
a blacksmith. The boxes were to be hidden there, 
for the cousin could be trusted to help in the smelting; 
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and, under cover of his trade, this could be done safely. 
Donatelli and Fumagalli would meanwhile return to 
Naples and arrange for a speedy departure. 

This plan was carried out successfully. The tale 
soon circulated—when Paola was again seen serving 
in the frattoria—that Ercole had persuaded the uncle 
to withdraw her from service. 

Meanwhile the empty villa at Montaleone had 
become a mystery and a wonder. For several days 
nothing had been suspected. Then one of the trades- 
men, mote daring than his fellows, had climbed the 
wall and entered the silent house. 

The tale he carried to town quickly brought the 
police, who at once took possession and telegraphed 
to the countess. When she arrived, she stated emphati- 
cally that nothing had been touched and nothing stolen. 
The grounds were searched and even dogs employed 
but not a single trace of the missing men was found. 
Shortly after, Fumagalli sold his restaurant and went to 
Genoa with the apparent intention of emigrating to 
America. Paola and Ercole were quietly married and 
left for a trip on the felucca. They picked up Fumagalli 
secretly from a little village on the coast, and the gold, 
now in convenient bright lumps and rough ingots, was 
again taken on board. The blacksmith also gave up his 
work, and the whole band went to Tunis, where they 
began a riotous life of pleasure and dissipation. 

In their numbers, however, lay the seed of their 
undoing. Fumagalli had, of course, taken his sweet- 
heart Smeralda, the dancing girl, with him. Ercole 
had not been wrong in his belief that her friendship 
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with noted police officials was highly suspicious. She 
was, in fact, a spy. Yet, while Fumagalli showered 
money and presents on her, it was palpably to her 
advantage to feign indifference to the origin of this 
suddenly acquired wealth. She divined, nevertheless, 
that it was due to some criminal expedition, and her 
lover had thoughtlessly mentioned the Villa Lucrezia 
in her presence. Moreover, owing to his love for 
rare works of art, Fumagalli had been unable to part 
with two exquisite gold cups of Roman origin. The 
thought of destroying these beautiful things, by melting 
them for their value as metal was revolting to his artistic 
soul; so they had been set aside and hidden. One 
evening Esmeralda had come upon him whilst he was 
fondling and admiring them. 

Of course, the legend of the Maltecesta treasure 
was well known to her; also the story of the mysterious 
disappearance of the count and his servants. Her 
cunning brain at once connected the unexplained 
absence of Fumagalli, and his return as a wealthy man, 
with these two strange tales. She perceived in her 
knowledge a means to assure her future, and at once 
boldly demanded that he should marry her and divide 
the loot. There was a terrible scene, during which, 
too late, Fumagalli realized the treacherous nature of 
the woman. Before he could prevent it, she had 
dashed from the house, vowing revenge. Only instant 
flight could save them. 

Abandoning all but the most portable things and 
their ready money, the band rushed to the harbour. 
It was well they had acted promptly, for as the motor 
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launch—which Ercole had recently bought—threaded 
its way through the larger shipping at anchor, they 
saw a group of men running along the shore. 

Fumagalli insisted that they should try to gain 
some Albanian port; Italy would be much too dangerous 
for them now. They had still enough money to keep 
them from want, and the bulk of the gold was hidden 
in a safe place, whence one of their number could 
fetch it later. This plan was finally agreed upon. 

At last, however, luck was against them, for the 
boat did not carry enough fuel for such a long trip, 
and they were forced to land at Catania, in Sicily. 
Ercole and one of the men remained on board whilst 
the others went into town to buy some newspapers 
and to arrange about the oil. Hardly had they gone 
when several carabinieri advanced with levelled guns 
and forced Ercole and his companion to follow them. 
At the police head-quarters they were questioned and 
accused of murdering the count. Ercole cynically 
admitted it and allowed the police to believe that 
he alone was guilty. The treasure, he said, was 
hidden near the villa and the bodies buried in the 
garden. 

Fumagalli and his companions had witnessed the 
atrest. They immediately carried the necessary fuel 
to the boat and made for the Straits. Their presence 
had not been suspected, and they hoped to intercept 
the police boat and liberate their companions. 

They sighted the police launch towards noon. To 
their joy it contained only three men besides the 
prisoners. 
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The attack was quite unexpected, and although the 
carabiniert defended themselves courageously, they were 
shot down one by one. Ercole and his companion 
were freed from their fetters, and climbed into the 
rescuing boat, where Paola awaited her husband with 
open arms. 

A council was now held. The little band knew 
well enough that a determined pursuit would soon 
begin, and there could be but one end to it. It would 
be foolhardy to attempt the passage into the Adriatic 
by water. Only by landing at once could they hope 
to escape. The Calabrian mountains were chosen as 
a safe retreat, for among those gaping chasms, deep 
woods, and remote valleys no armed force could reach 
them. 

Landing at a deserted spot near Nicastro, they 
scuttled both boats in shallow water and hid in a wood 
until night. Under cover of darkness they began their 
journey into the mountains, each carrying a heavy load 
of food and other necessities taken from the boats. 
The second day they attacked a farmhouse and cap- 
tured several horses and donkeys. So—hiding by day 
and travelling by night—they gained a secluded valley 
only visited, and at rare intervals, by goatherds. Here 
they established their camp. 

Neither Ercole nor his companions felt safe, how- 
ever. They were seamen; their lives had been spent 
in sight of the blue Mediterranean. Shut in this valley, 
they had the feeling of being in a trap. Whatever the 
risk, they decided to make an attempt to reach the 
Adriatic coast—although Paola did not wish to leave, 
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for she was happy in that her beloved Ercole was with 
het. Finally they reached a village near the coast after 
a long, weary journey. 

But the police had meanwhile been busy. Placards 
with the description of Ercole Donatelli and the former 
innkeeper were displayed everywhere and large rewards 
offered for their capture. 

They were quickly identified in their new retreat and 
driven back by police and soldiers, two of their number 
being killed. Fora time they waged war on the inhabi- 
tants of hamlets and lonely farms, in order to obtain 
food. They even captured an official and held him 
for ransom; but this so enraged the authorities that 
detachments of Alpine soldiers were sent to bring them 
in. 

Again the little band made a forced march and 
succeeded in reaching a fishing village. There they 
bargained with the owner of a felucca. This man 
reluctantly agreed to take them across to Dulcigno. They 
had already settled down on board, and were waiting 
for Fumagalli, who had gone with the fisher to buy 
some provisions, when they were startled to hear shots 
and to see their companion running along the beach, 
closely pursued by several police. Ercole and his men 
immediately pushed the boat off from the shore and, 
ordering Paola to keep as near as possible, waded to 
land, firing at the police, who stopped when they saw 
their determined attitude. 

Fumagalli reached them, but he was badly wounded 
by a shot through the abdomen. 

“Save yourself, Ercole,” he gasped, “and save 
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Paola! Some of us must die if any are to escape. See 
—already the police are being reinforced. It was the 
fisherman—vcarogna !—who betrayed us; but I killed him. 
Quickly now, ragazzi: I am dying, anyhow.” 

Coolly, Fumagalli and the two former assistants 
of Donatelli entrenched themselves behind an over- 
turned boat and began a deadly fire whenever a carabiniere 
showed himself. Donatelli was loth to leave his 
friends to their fate, but the thought that his beloved 
Paola would be captured also, finally overcame his 
scruples. After a painful leave-taking he and the 
blacksmith waded to the boat and hoisted the sail. 
At once a volley spattered into the water around them; 
but a strong wind carried the felucca rapidly away 
from the beach. Hand in hand, Ercole and Paola 
watched the tragic end of the heroic Neapolitans. The 
police were attempting to approach in quick rushes, 
but the deadly aim of the bandits caused the attackers 
time and again to retreat in haste, leaving several dead 
and wounded behind. Ercole’s last view of the tragic 
scene was of one of his faithful men crawling from body 
to body among the fallen police, collecting guns and 
ammunition. 

The boat gained the Montenegrin shore safely, 
and with the gold they still possessed the fugitives 
disappeared into the interior. 


Fumagalli and his men were all killed, but before 
he died the Neapolitan disclosed to the police the 
sectet of the crypt. 
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The four bodies were found and buried. 

Some of the paintings were claimed by the Vatican; 
others were sent to various museums. But the countess 
found jewelled weapons and other treasures worth a 
very large sum, and with the proceeds she was able to 
buy back the Palazzo of the Maltecesta in Posilippo. 

By a freak of fate, Donatelli was killed a year later 
by bandits—because of the gold he carried. Paola still 
lives. The former blacksmith was arrested a short 
time ago in Paris and was claimed by the Italian guestura, 
It is from him that I obtained those facts which were 
only known to the members of the band. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SCHORLE AND HENCKER: THE BANDITS 
OF THE BLACK FOREST 


the brief notes taken at the time and the photo- 
graphs which illustrate them suddenly begin to 
move and expand, and the gaps between them are 
alive with cinematographic scenes of memory. Snott- 
ing horses gallop across the pages. I hear again the 
cracking of whips and the booming of guns; the battle- 
cry of the bandits rings out in a fearsome yell; terror- 
stricken women rush for the shelter of their homes, 
and on the path, across which a red viscous stream is 
creeping, I see two men—huddled in the shapeless 
sprawl of death. Not ten paces away, from the little 
village church comes a sweet wave of music, and a 
cloud of incense mingles with the acrid odour of powder. 
I see again the timid eyes of Lisa; Lisa who was so 
soft and shy; yet so reckless and firm when her wild, 
engulfing love for Schorlé bore her onward. Like 
creatures half-glimpsed in a dream, the bearded face 
and cold grey eyes of Hencker and the sneering mouth 
of Werner appear and dissolve. Above them all— 
her gnarled, shaking hands holding the pistol which 
hurled into eternity all her loved ones, is Anna, old 
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Anna, Her lips quiver and I hear the words of which 
her world was formed—love—hate—honour—revenge. 


Heinrich Schorlé was busy in his meadow, sweetly 
scented with a myriad alpine flowers. The heavy 
tang of fresh milk mingled pleasantly with the moun- 
tain breeze and the air vibrated to the hum and skirl 
of bees and crickets. Suddenly a chill ran down his 
spine as a heavy shadow fell across the goat he was 
milking. Heinrich looked up swiftly. There had been 
no sound of footsteps, but he saw with a start that a 
burly form in brown fustian stood close behind. The 
bearded face and cruel, hooked nose were only too 
familiar: it was his uncle, Hencker Schorlé. The nick- 
name Hencker (of the hangman) had been given him 
by the villagers, because twice already the man had 
stood in the shadow of the rope. Two forest guards 
had been found dead, shot from an ambush, and sus- 
picion fastened on the sinister figure now standing 
motionless in the glare of the sun, but no evidence 
sufficiently clear to convict him was obtained, and 
reluctantly enough the courts had let him go. 

“Well, Heinrich?” came between puffs of the 
wooden pipe, which was always glued to his lips, “and 
you are still working as a peasant when you might 
enjoy life, as I do.” 

Heinrich looked searchingly at his uncle, a dread 
foreboding of coming events numbing his heart: 

““You’ve said that before, Uncle” he replied slowly. 
“You may enjoy life as you understand it, drinking 
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and gambling and creeping in the dark; for me the sun- 
shine and an easy mind are more pleasant. Also, I 
am going to marry Lisa, and I don’t want her to be 
ashamed of me.” 

The older man scowled. 

“As you ate of me, dummes Vieh, eh? Sure, are you, 
that you'll get Lisa? Ese/——” 

Heinrich put the milk-pan carefully out of reach of 
the goat. His face was white, but an angry glitter 
made his eyes harden. Slowly he rose to his feet, 
trying to put his thoughts into words. Then suddenly 
he faced the old smuggler. 

“You're trying to say something bad about Lisa,” 
and one muscular hand shifted unconsciously to the 
knife in his belt. 

The uncle laughed harshly. “Donkey—fool— 
before you could pull that knife I’d break you in half. 
But we’re of one blood. I didn’t come to quarrel 
with you; I came to warn you. That fostet-father of 
Lisa, the dirty police spy, has no use for a penniless 
peasant. He wants money, even if it stinks.” 

Hencker turned as if to go, but his nephew sprang 
forward and grasped his shoulder. 

“Tell me—tell me. Zam Teufe/—Vl kill him if he 
tries to——” 

“Aha—so, waking up? Sharpen your knife, then, 
for I know he’s trying to make her marry Michel Wiele- 
man, the rich glass-maker’s son. Watch and you'll 
see I’m right.” Abruptly he put his arm in an affec- 
tionate gesture round the youngster. 

“Sei nicht dumm, Heinrich! Join me—smuggling 
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is only beating the State. We merely tob those who 
tob us. I'll make you rich, and then you can bribe old 
Werner and live like a gentleman with your Lisa.” 
Heinrich shook off the hand—but he did not protest 
as before. With a mocking glance his uncle walked 
away. The seed was sown, time would now work for 
him. He needed his nephew, a young giant, full of 
fire, as helper. He could trust him, whereas his men 
only thought of their own skins. At the edge of the 
forest he stopped and looked back: “You'll find me at 
the Tannenbuhl, if you want me, Heinrich,” he called. 
There was no reply, but he knew that the boy had heard. 
Schorlé stood for a while, angry thoughts drum- 
ming through his head. That beast, Werner! Sly, 
treacherous, crafty and cruel; it had been a day of 
gloom for the district when he was appointed chief 
forester and frontier guard. His base nature soon 
made itself felt. Heavy fines awaited those who felled 
a tree without his permission, and when the peasants 
tried, as before, to vary their monotonous meals with 
a tabbit or pheasant, they were tracked and arrested. 
Smuggling had always attracted the younger men, as a 
simple means for adding a few thalers to their earnings. 
Since the coming of Werner the vigilance of the revenue 
police had been tremendously stimulated and many 
youths were sent to prison for long periods. This, 
after all, was the man’s duty; but it was well known 
that his zeal only harmed those who were unable or 
unwilling to bribe him. If part of the spoils found 
their way to his house, nothing ever befell the poacher 
or smuggler. Lisa herself had told Heinrich of this, 
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for although Werner had adopted the girl when she 
was left an orphan at fourteen, he had made her pay 
heavily for food and shelter, and there was little love 
between them. She kept his house and also looked 
after the small farm whilst the man was away on his 
rounds. 

As soon as the most urgent work of the morning 
was done, Heinrich cleaned and dressed himself; then 
he hurried to the village, on the outskirts of which 
Werner lived. Lisa received him joyfully, but a glance 
at her eyes showed the lover that tears had been recently 
shed. With a painful shock the Hencker’s words 
came back and without more ado he asked her bluntly 
whether they were true. At once she threw her arms 
about his neck, sobbing wildly: 

“Only this morning he tried to make me promise 
not to see you again. Michel Wieleman has been 
here every day and when my foster-father is at home, 
they sit and play cards half through the night. He 
ogles and talks to me all the time and lets Werner win 
large sums of money. Werner says that I shall have 
to marry Michel, otherwise he’ll get rid of you in some 
way. Oh, Heinrich, he means you harm, and he is so 
cunning and powerful.” 

For a long time Schorlé smoothed her beautiful 
hair and petted and soothed the overwrought girl— 
dark plans of violence meanwhile forming in his brain. 
His uncle was right; alone and poor, what chance had 
he against such men as Werner, a government official, 
and Wieleman, who owned all the glass-blowing plants 
in the district? He too must make money, and if it 
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Schotle walked slowly home, but he was too agitated 
to continue his usual work; even the daily playful 
chat and romp with his two beautiful horses, stallions 
of pedigree left him by his father, failed to calm his 
nerves; although when things went wrong they were 
his great solace, for Heinrich loved horses. Finally 
he threw a heavy coat over his shoulders, and alpen- 
stock in hand, went for a tramp along the path leading 
to the glorious mountains. Zollern was a region so 
favoured by nature that it seemed impossible for man’s 
rending passions to enter there. Set between two 
alpine ridges, the village lay snugly like a fox in his 
burrow. In the distance, shimmering coldly with 
dazzling splendour, were the eternal snows and glaciers. 
Lower, to one side—in abrupt contrast to the sheen of 
sky and snow, like the deep notes of an organ vibrating 
in harmony with the sweet treble of flutes—stretched 
the Black Forest—endless, eternal, majestic. 

Heinrich ceased brooding for a moment and gazed 
at the Weisli—a dizzy mass of ice and rock—standing 
like a sentry ’twixt sky and trees. A trailing, golden 
cloud was caught and held by the topmost peak. To 
the youngster’s excited fancy it seemed that could he 
climb the Weisli now he would be able to step from 
its summit to the cloud, and march on to heaven. 
Abruptly he sat down and shook his fist at the sky. 

“Why did you create man a greedy beast, oh God, 
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and nature so beautiful?” he exclaimed; “ why could 
not men be like that mountain?” | 

A thrill of poetic fervour, uncouth and unconscious, 
swept through him; tears sprang from his eyes—then 
the vague longing surged in a wild wave to his heart 
and became love—love for his Lisa. At that in- 
auspicious moment, a heavy tread crunched on the stony 
path and a sneering voice said: 

“So, mein lieber! tears, eh; well, well, the wolf 
becomes a lamb; or is it because Lisa has told you my 
wishes ?”” 

Heinrich felt a cold shudder at the words—then a 
fierce, swift desire to rend—to kill. His tear-stained 
face contracted into a bestial grin and his hands be- 
came claws, as he crouched, ready to spring. At the 
unexpected sight Werner stepped back in alarm. 
Panting and snarling, Heinrich raved and blasphemed 
in violent reaction, hurling every insult that memory 
furnished at the startled forester. At last he paused, 
choking, concluding haltingly: “So mind, you dog; 
PU kill you if you try to take my girl from me. Besides 
I am going to be rich—if it’s money you want you 
shall have it.” 

The words gave Werner his chance. His snecr 
returned. 

““Money—you? Where will you get it?” Then, 
with sudden intuition, ‘‘Ach ya! your uncle, the Hencker 
—so you, too, eh? Well, all the better, I’ll watch from 
now on. One step off the line, my fine fellow, and——-” 
with the last word he pulled from his pocket the hand- 
cuffs he always carried and dangled them. 
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Without hesitation Heinrich sprang and struck full 
at the sneering lips. The blow was heavy and Werner 
fell clumsily, rolling down the incline; clutching at 
some bushes he scrambled up and ran hastily along the 
path, blood trickling down his chin—the look in 
Schorlé’s eyes warned him not to linger. 

For Schorlé, the beauty of the sunset had turned to 
gloom. Already the ruby glow of the westward sun 
was sweeping over the snows, changing them to fields 
of blood, and the sight fitted his mood. Unable to 
bear his brooding thoughts any longer, he turned to 


the village and entering the nearest tavern sought the 
soothing help of wine. 


On the following day, Heinrich waited eagerly for 
Hencker to come to him; but his uncle, wise after 
the fashion of mountaineers, did not appear. Finally, 
Schorlé hurried down to the tryst with Lisa; but a 
bitter disappointment was his. The evil face of Werner 
greeted him with a leer from a window, and when he 
attempted to enter the garden, the forester stepped out, 
gun in hand. 

““Go away, Schorlé,” he cried, raising the weapon. 
“Your Lisa is where you'll not find her. If you’re 
wise you'll leave this village altogether. Lisa shall 
only marry a wealthy man.” Then suddenly, a crafty 
smile creeping over the frown, he added: 

“Look here, Schorlé; I forgive you that blow. 
Perhaps I said too much. You're a fine lad—go to 
Cologne and make a position for yourself. If you 
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sell your farm you'll have capital enough for some 
business enterprise. I'll let Lisa wait a year. Come 
back with proof that you are getting on and she shall 
marry you.” 

Heinrich in his simplicity jumped at the offer, his 
anger forgotten. He agreed to try it, but stipulated 
that he should see the girl before he left. Werner 
appeared to find this natural, but insisted that the 
meeting should not take place until the farm was sold. 
On that understanding they parted. Yet Schorlé had 
a vague feeling that the sudden change of front was 
suspicious; finally he resolved to seek Hencker and ask 
his advice. 

The Tannenbuhl was a spot deep in the heart of 
the forest, where the pines were so tall and ancient 
that all the village folk believed it to be the home of 
a gigantic tree-spirit. None dared to enter there and 
it was believed that the man reckless enough to fell one 
of the trees would be torn and crushed by the angry 
demon. It was whispered that Hencker had traded 
his soul to this spirit, in return for gold and immunity. 
As Heinrich climbed deeper and deeper into the 
mysterious forest, with fast thumping heart, he remem- 
bered these tales. Only his love for sweet Lisa could 
overcome the quivering dread that made his feet slow 
and heavy. Thicker and thicker grew the stately trees 
—darker and gloomier the day. At last, awestricken 
and shaking, he saw that in truth the legendary lair of 
the gnome had been reached. With quavering voice 
he called: 


“Uncle, Uncle!” 
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A sudden voice in his ear made him leap with terror. 

“Dummer Esel,” it said. ‘“‘Do you, too, believe 
the silly peasant tales?” 

As though he had risen through the ground, Heinrich 
perceived the burly form of his uncle standing beside 
him. Mastering his fright he quickly related his story; 
when he came to the end, Hencker shook him roughly. 

“Fool, fool, unworthy of your father’s blood! 
Don’t you understand? This hound Werner wants 
to get rid of you. Once you’ve sold your farm he’ll 
laugh at you. Where would you be, eh? Cologne— 
yes—and whilst you were there he’d marry Lisa to 
that Michel. Do you know where she is now?” 

Schorlé shook his head. 

‘At Wieleman’s house, staying with old Anna 
her aunt. Nice and handy for wooing—eh?” 

A ted mist bubbled up around Heinrich; it was 
true—there was that in his uncle’s face that proclaimed 
IC. 

“What shall I do?” 

“Do? Why, join me; make plenty of thalers and 
then either bribe Werner—though every penny he 
gets would hurt me—or else, better still, run off with 
Lisa and settle down in Appenzell or elsewhere. Besides, 
she'll be twenty-one next year, then you can laugh at 
Werner.” 

“But, if I suddenly come along with money, 
Werner will know that I made it—well—not on my 
farm.” 

Hencker closed one eye. 

““Trust Werner to keep quiet if money is clinking 
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on the way to his own pocket! Come, lad, I advise 
you for yout own good. Throw up being a poor 
peasant—why look here,” and on the words he pulled 
out a fistful of shining gold coins. Schorlé sighed, 
looked around at the gloomy trees, then suddenly, as 
though taking a plunge, he held out his hand. 

““Abgemacht; but you promise to help me in every 
way, you and your men, to beat Werner and get Lisa 
for me?” 

““Abgemacht! my boy—that’s settled; I promise 
willingly, and, believe me, you won’t be sorry. Now 
come with me and I'll show you our secret meeting 
place. Our head-quarters are on the shore of the 
Bodensee. Thus we can slip down the Rhine if hard 
pressed, or across the border. In fact we are not a 
mile from the border. There is a large consignment 
of goods, already stored, which came up the river from 
Holland. We shall slip it across the line to-morrow 
night. Iwant you to supervise the carriers. I shall take 
charge of those who’ll guard against the Zollpolizei. 
As it’s your first job you'll get a thousand thalers.” 

Schorlé jumped. “What? Why that’s more than 
I can make by hard work in a year!” 

“Of course it is, you fool. Now, are you glade” 

Heinrich nodded. Together the two men pushed 
through the low branches, their steps muffled by the 
thick carpet of pine needles. Not a sound came to 
them in that deep twilight. Abruptly Hencker stopped 
before a huge trunk and rapped on it with his stick. 
It was hollow, and boomed like a drum. From some- 
where far away came an answering roll, as. of distant 
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thunder. At the sound the older man smiled, then 
in quick succession he drummed what was evidently 
a message, for immediately a series of short and long 
gong strokes replied. Hencker turned to his nephew 
with a scowl. 

““You’d better go back to your farm by the Buhlen 
forest path; Werner and his men ate patrolling the 
other. The message has been passed on from there. 
I expect you were followed. Walk slowly as if you’d 
gone under the trees to think, then come here just 
before dawn again. We need the day to get ready.” 

Schorlé looked astonished. 

“Can you talk to each other that way, Uncle?” 

“Of course, and you must learn to do so, too. 
Put your ears to the ground and you'll hear the drum- 
ming two miles away. That’s how we always know 
what’s going on. Now go—auf wiedersehen.” 

On his way back Schorlé saw that his uncle had 
been right. Several green-clad foresters and frontier 
police were watching the roads. 


The first smuggling enterprise was a complete 
success. Hencker with a dozen men drew the guards far 
away on a futile chase, whilst Heinrich and his assistants 
ran the contraband across the border. Now that the 
first step was taken he felt quite pleased. After all 
only the State suffered. Joyfully, with money jingling 
in his pockets, he went to Werner’s house. The man 
met him at the gate. “I’ve sold my farm,” Schorlé 
lied. “I’m leaving to-morrow, so I’ve come to see 
Lisa before going.” 
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The forester’s eyes narrowed; he knew already 
of the smuggling, for the authorities had sent him a 
sharp reprimand. 

“Sold your farm, have you? Let me see the deeds.” 

“T haven’t got them yet, but I’ve got the money,” 
and he clinked the coins in his pocket. Werner grinned 
evilly. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he purred. “When you 
bring me the deeds, you shall see Lisa, not before.” 

Heinrich retired, furious with himself; he had 
given Werner a hint, and received nothing in return. 
Smarting under the sense of humiliation he attempted to 
see his sweetheart at the big house of Herr Wieleman, but 
was politely escorted to the street. There was nothing 
else but to seek the help of his uncle and the smugglers, 
and carry the girl away by force. To this the uncle 
consented, but persuaded Heinrich to wait until they 
had more money, for after the abduction they would 
have to leave the country. 

Heinrich found that, besides smuggling, the band 
also felled and sold trees belonging to the State and, when 
the opportunity offered, drove off cattle and horses. 
His uncle appeared to share his own passion for fine 
stallions, and there were several beautiful animals 
hidden in his frontier farm. 

A week later Heinrich was put in charge of a huge 
raft of selected logs, which was to be floated down the 
tiver to Cologne. It had been agreed that he should 
return overland from there, after making arrangements 
for another cargo of contraband. This time, Hencker 
had planned to run large quantities of dye-stuffs and 
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drugs across the border. These, although more diffi- 
cult to dispose of, would bring a huge profit. 

Heinrich had given the necessary orders at his little 
farm for an absence of three weeks, and his uncle had 
promised to watch over Lisa. A week later, just as he 
had concluded the sale of the timber at Cologne, one 
of the smugglers arrived with an urgent message for 
his return. Schorlé arrived unexpectedly in Zollern 
and found that Werner, who had evidently set spies at 
his heels, was planning to celebrate the wedding of 
Lisa and Michel during the absence of the unwelcome 
suitor. The village was humming with excitement at 
the forthcoming marriage, for Schorlé, whose family 
were of the soil, was well liked by all. 

Raging at the news, Heinrich at once sought his 
uncle and urged him to fulfil his promise and carry 
off Lisa that night. Hencker looked troubled at the 
request. 

“Td like to help you, Heinrich—but Werner has 
brought reinforcements. It was drummed to me an 
hour ago. Your return is already known and we 
shall walk into a trap.” 

Finally, he gave way to the lover’s pleading and 
the attack was planned for the same night. But Werner 
had foreseen the possibility of this and made his plans 
accordingly. When the smugglers arrived they found 
a detachment of police in Zollern. They tried their 
old tactics. Splitting up, half of them endeavoured 
to draw the police away from the village, whilst the 
others circled round and came down unexpectedly 
from the mountain passes. When they attempted to 
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approach the house they were met by a deadly rifle 
fire and forced to retire, carrying several wounded men, 
Schorlé raved and threatened in vain. 

“This is not the Wild West, Heinrich,” his uncle 
said impatiently. “‘Armed forces are too near. You 
know I’m afraid of no one, and that I hate that forester 
as much as you do—but we must wait.” 

Heinrich thereupon wrote out a proclamation in 
large letters, swearing an oath to kill Michel Wieleman 
and Werner at the church door, should they attempt 
to proceed with the projected wedding. This pro- 
clamation he nailed to the priest’s house at night. As 
soon as this threat was read, the captain of police 
declared Heinrich, his uncle, and their men to be out- 
laws, and affixed bills in all neighbouring villages 
offering a reward for their capture. 

When Schorlé attempted to visit his farm in secret, 
he discovered to his horror that two foresters were 
already in possession. Werner, driven by his fear of 
the two outlaws, and with the power of the State at 
his back, had decided to strike and strike hard at all 
their possessions and thus force them to surrender or 
to leave the country. The wedding should take place 
at all costs, for the truth was that Werner had been in 
league with Wieleman for years and had defrauded the 
revenue and the forest department of large sums. 
Now Wieleman threatened to betray Werner unless 
his son wedded Lisa. 

Preparations for the coming ceremony were hurried 
as much as possible, and Lisa was kept a close prisoner. 
She refused her consent, of course, but Werner hoped 
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to force her to agree by capturing Heinrich. He 
therefore prowled from village to village disguised as 
a wandering merchant of spinning-wheels. These he 
displayed in the market-squares, hoping to wheedle 
information from the gossips. A spy of the band 
informed Schorlé of this trick. He at once dressed 
himself as an old woman, and armed with two pistols 
sought his enemy. He came upon him sitting on a 
hurdle displaying his wares. Schorlé approached and 
began to haggle in shrill tones. At the sound of his 
voice, Werner looked up. Recognition was mutual; 
Schorlé realized that instant action was necessary and 
without further ado he drew a pistol and shot Werner 
through the heart. Then, before anyone realized what 
had happened, he ran to a horse tethered close by and 
rode away. 

I was staying in Zollern for a short holiday when 
the body of Werner was brought there by local gen- 
darmes. The news of his death spread terror among 
the inhabitants, and I soon learned the whole story 
from the village priest, who was a relative of the bandits. 
I immediately called at the house of Wieleman and 
found poor Lisa sobbing and crying. She was naturally 
horrified at the crime her beloved had committed, and 
Wieleman seized the opportunity to tell the girl that 
unless she consented to marry his son at once, he 
would concentrate all his money and influence on 
finding and killing her lover. Old Anna, the wife of 
Wieleman, and relative of the girl, also tried to persuade 
her that, if she really loved Schorlé, it was the only 
way in which she could save him. 
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At length, beset on all sides, the poor girl pave way. 
The next day the joyous pealing of the bells informed 
the villagers of the coming ceremony. Many were 
the anxious glances thrown around at the dense woods 
and mountain paths, for everyone feared the arrival 
of the outlaws. I admit that I felt far from reassured 
myself, Just before noon, Lisa, dressed in her bridal 
finery, walked to the church, followed by Wieleman 
and his son; the young man knew that the girl was 
being forced into a hateful union, but his coarse nature 
took little count of her tears, and as far as his shallow 
character was capable of love, he loved Lisa passionately. 

Police, guns in hand, were posted on all the paths, 
yet these precautions proved vain. Before dawn the 
tree drums had warned Hencker of the plan, and 
Heinrich with ten men, were already in the village, 
dressed as women and armed to the teeth. The large 
kerchief which the peasant women wear over the head, 
hid their features perfectly and no one suspected their 
presence. Hencker and the remainder of the band, 
were ambushed in the forest ready to attack the police 
from the rear. The bridal cortége was already close 
to the church, when Schorlé tore off his dress and 
stepped up to the glass manufacturer with levelled 
pistols. Instantly his men followed his example and, 
with weapons ready, surrounded the group. A 
murmur of fear rose from the onlookers at this scene 
and they hurriedly backed away. 

“Stop where you are, all of you,” Schorlé called. 
“The police cannot see us here. I mean you no harm 
—my business is with these men, but the first one who 
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gives the alarm will be shot. Now, Wieleman, go back 
and let Lisa come with me.” 

At the words the girl broke from old Anna and ran 
to her lover. 

“Don’t kill any more, Heinrich,” she cried 
piteously. ‘“‘Your hands are already stained with 
blood.” 

Schorlé curtly bade her stand aside; taking advan- 
tage of that moment’s inattention Michel pulled out a 
pistol and fired at the bandit, but missed and wounded 
a villager. At once, coolly, deliberately, and without 
anger, Schorlé shot both father and son. The pistol 
shots alarmed the police, who came running up. 
Luckily they were hemmed in by the frantic village 
folk, who completely barred the narrow street. A 
wild, fierce yell from the forest, and a fusillade, which 
killed two police, added to the horrible confusion. It 
was Hencker coming to the rescue. At once Schorlé 
and his men answered by a savage ululation and fired 
over the heads of the people. Pandemonium ensued; 
women shrieked and sobbed, men shouted in terror, 
shots crackled, and wild groans followed the thud of 
lead on flesh. I had managed to find a temporary 
shelter in the doorway of the church—although I truly 
sympathized with the lovers, I thought it best for the 
moment to remain inactive, for my motive. might be 
mistaken by the outlaws and I should find myself 
between two fires. I heard Schorlé shout to Lisa, who 
was in the arms of two women: 

“I daren’t take you now. We'll have to fight our 
way through. Watch for me every night. I'll come 
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back.” He turned to run—but his path was closed by 
a flaming vision of wrath. It was Anna, transformed 
into a demon by the sight of the blood of her son and 
husband staining the ground. With shrill screams 
she brandished a pistol she had picked up. 

“Dog—dog!” she cried. “Murderer! I swear the 
vendetta on you and yours.” 

One of Schorlé’s men wrenched the pistol from 
her hand and threw her to the ground. All! rushed 
for the Weisli path, where horses were tethered. The 
police were fighting back to back against the onrush 
of Hencker. In a few minutes they were driven into 
a large barn and the door closed on them. The bandits 
escaped only just in time, for a squad of frontier guards 
were running up in haste. There were not enough 
horses for all. Whilst some mounted, others seized 
stirrups or grasped saddles and ran beside the animals. 
In a few moments they were hidden by the pines. 

Old Anna had thrown herself in despair across the 
body of her beloved son. She held his head in both 
hands and gazed wildly into the staring, lifeless eyes, 
as though she could by the power of her fierce will 
call back the spirit that had fled for ever. Then in 
frenzy she rained kisses on the gaping mouth. Some 
of the peasants attempted to lift her, but she beat them 
off with clenched fists, shrieking and cursing. It was 
only with difficulty that the police restrained her from 
rushing after the bandits, when full realization came 
that both husband and son were dead indeed. The 
pistol which killed them lay where it had fallen. With 
a shrill cry she grasped the weapon in bloodstained 
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hands and raised it high above her—swearing in harsh 
tasping words never to rest until the murderer and 
all his kin were dead. 

After a futile pursuit, lasting far into the next day, 
the police returned to Zollern, exhausted and beaten. 
They had been unable to find the hidden stronghold 
of the bandits. Meanwhile, Hencker and his men 
held a counsel and decided that, although they were 
well concealed in their secret valley, it would be best 
for a while to leave the country. They resolved to 
make a stealthy march along Lake Constance and the 
Swiss border and gain the Austrian Alps. Heinrich 
stubbornly refused to leave unless Lisa accompanied 
him and at last Hencker consented to send the girl a 
note by one of the women who cooked for the outlaws. 
Heinrich in his eagerness offered to go with her as far 
as the village, but Hencker opposed this plan. It was 
lucky that he did so—for the police knew well that 
sooner or later the bandit would become careless in 
his frantic desire to see Lisa, and they counted upon 
catching him or following him to the outlaws’ retreat. 
Spies had been set to watch the approaches to the house 
day and night. 

The messenger went there, cleverly disguised as 
a vendor of earthern vessels, and was not suspected; 
but, unfortunately, old Anna saw Lisa reading the note 
and tore it from her grasp. Although she was truly 
fond of the girl, her desire for vengeance had become, 
an Ovetpowering passion, and nothing else mattered. 
A fragment of the letter remained in Lisa’s hand, yet 
the old woman read enough to show her that Schorlé’ 
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would come at midnight to the church. A trap was 
set for him and, but for the perfect organization of 
Hencker’s tree signals, there is no doubt that Heinrich 
would have been caught. 

The attempt to carry off Lisa had to be abandoned. 
Instead, whilst the police were watching Zollern, and 
old Anna already waited with loaded pistol for the 
capture of the man who had killed husband and son, 
the bandits entered the little town of Bingen and broke 
into the Schwarzwalder Bank, escaping unhindered 
with rich booty. They travelled all night and by next 
day were far away on their long journey across the 
mountains to Austria. Schorlé was almost demented, 
and refused to admit, that, for the time at least, it was 
impossible to approach his beloved. Finally, Hencker 
bound him to one of the pack-horses. The bandits 
reached Vyor safely and established their camp in the 
broken chain that sweeps down to Lake Balaton. Their 
daring exploits soon made them notorious and local 
Jandowners offered large sums for their capture. The 
Hungarian is a lover of horses and Hencker made 
many enemies of men who would have forgiven even 
murder, but could not pardon the theft of their animals. 

The famous annual races at Vezprem were drawing 
near and Schorlé conceived the reckless plan of entering 
several of their stallions. This was done with the help 
of a friendly official, The bandit decided to ride his 
own horse, Sturm, a handsome bay. Hencker and his 
men were to be scattered about the grounds and after 
the races they intended to break into the stables and 
ride away with the winning animals. It was a mad 
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almost cruel, mouth of the bandit, whom I had last 
seen, smoking pistol in hand, in far-away Zollern. | 
thrilled at his daring when he cantered coolly past to 
the tape. At the signal his horse leaped at once into 
such a stride that all hope for the others was vain. He 
finished three lengths ahead and I saw Schorlé waving 
the banner which went to the victor, with a substantial 
prize in money. In the paddock he was joined by 
several of Hencker’s band, all mounted. I afterwards 
learned that the uncle and a score of men had remained 
hidden outside the grounds. 

I was about to leave, oppressed by a strange fore- 
boding, when shrill yells and a crackling volley warned 
me that the bandits had been discovered. A desperate 
fight was in progress when I arrived at the stables. 
The outlaws had shot several riders and were now 
attempting to escape with the horses. This time they 
had gone too far. In a moment police and soldiers 
appeared from all sides and opened fire. Seeing their 
retreat cut off, the Schorlés and their men took cover in 
a small building, which was protected by a belt of trees. 
From this improvised fort they could fire without 
exposing themselves. The battle raged for several hours; 
but, one by one, the bandits were either wounded 
or killed, until a last resistless rush of the attackers 
forced the remainder to surrender. I saw Hencker 
lying dead across his smoking rifle, but the nephew had 
apparently escaped on his fleet horse. 


* 2 * 2 * 


Some months later, curious to know what had 
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become of Lisa, I again visited Zollern. A villager 
led me to three graves, close together; they marked 
the resting-place of the last actors in this drama of 
passion and tears. After Heinrich disappeared, Lisa, 
confident that sooner or later her lover would return, 
continued to live with her aunt, who, naturally enough, 
did not include the girl in her oath of vengeance. In 
fact a strong affection bound these two—both victims of 
the same tragic destiny. Perhaps, too, the old woman 
sensed that the girl was a lodestone which would draw 
Heinrich from his distant retreat. At all events, she 
treated the friendless girl with kindness and allowed 
her to manage the household. The tragedy had robbed 
her of all interest in life. Only the fanatic yearning 
for vengeance kept her alive. Every evening she 
would spread out on the oaken table of their living- 
room the blood-stained vests and jackets of her son and 
husband, and place flaring candles at both ends. Then, 
seizing a large crucifix, she renewed her vow, and 
ptayed to live until the blood of the murderer had been 
shed in expiation. | 

One evening, whilst engaged upon her unholy rites, 
a neighbour called in haste and begged Anna to come 
at once, for a child was sick. In the village the old 
woman was held in high repute as a nurse—skilled in 
the use of the many aromatic herbs that grew so plenti- 
fully on the mountain-side. Signing to Lisa to remain, 
Anna threw a heavy shawl around her—for it was winter 
and bitterly cold—and leaving the relics spread on the 
table, hurried away on her errand of mercy. Lisa sat 
down wearily and looked long at the blood-stained 
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garments. She wondered what evil fate had been 
present when she and Heinrich had plighted their 
troth. Her thoughts were ever with the handsome 
lover, who, but for the vile plotting and greed of 
Werner, would still have been a peaceful, gentle youth, 
joyfully tending his farm, content to be a simple peasant. 
So much had happened in one short year. At the 
thought tears rolled down het cheeks and she buried 
her face in trembling hands. 

Suddenly she looked up in alarm, a cold wind had 
extinguished the flickering candles; in the gloom she 
saw a tall form framed in the open doorway. ‘Who 
is it?” she gasped, terrified. For answer the figure 
stepped into the room closing the door, and two strong 
arms clasped her. 

“Lisa—my Lisa—at last,” came a _ shaking 
voice. “Do you still love me? I have come back 
as I promised, risking my life. Come, we must fly 
at once.” 

“Heinrich! Oh, Heinrich, my beloved! For God’s 
sake—why do you come here, Any moment old 
Anna may return. She will kill you.” 

““Not she,” Schorlé laughed. 

“Yes, yes,” Lisa gasped, terror-stricken. ‘“‘Look, 
she has been celebrating her Mass, as she calls it. Every 
night she does the same. She has the pistol you 
dropped when you killed Michel and her husband; and 
the police are in the village; they watch me always. 
You must go at once—wait for me in the forest, and I 
will come to you just before dawn.” 

“Come to the Tannenbuhl, then,” Schorlé said, 
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buttonjng up his coat and kissing Lisa tenderly. “Ill 
wait for you there all night.” 

At that moment there was a rustle and a shrill cry 
from the door. 

‘At last! O God! At last! My enemy is here—in 
my house. Thou hast delivered him into mine hands, 
O God!” and a fierce laugh ended the harsh words. 
It was Anna! She had returned so silently that they 
had not heard her enter. With a gasp Lisa threw 
herself in front of Schorlé, for the moonlight glinted 
on the weapon Anna brandished. 

“Not here, Anna—not here!” the girl wailed. 
‘You cannot kill him here. The laws of honour and 
hospitality forbid it. He has come voluntarily; hungry 
—cold—hunted by all. You must not stain your 
hearth with his blood.” 

‘““Must not!”? Anna shrieked. “Stand aside, Lisa, 
ot I'll shoot you both,” and she raised the pistol. 
Schorlé swung his stick sharply and the weapon fell 
to the floor. With a snarl the old woman sprang to 
where several guns hung on the wall. In despair 
Lisa fell to her knees and seized Anna, imploring her 
to let her lover go. 

Schorlé stood motionless and gloomily watched 
the scene. Then, as Lisa seized the barrel of the shot- 
gun Anna had wrenched from its hooks, he stepped 
forward, and tearing open his coat, cried: 

“Let be, Lisa—Anna is right. I killed her men— 
now let her kill me. I’m tired of life, anyhow.” 

At that moment a heavy knock shook the door and 
a gruff voice cried: 
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“It is the police, Frau Wieleman; open the door!” 

Instantly old Anna placed her gun on a chair and 
seized Schorlé by the arm. 

“Come,” she whispered, “quickly, the back room 
—they mustn’t find you here.” 

Dazed and wondering, he followed her into a bed- 
room; then Anna signed to Lisa to open. Two burly 
guards stepped forward, knocking the snow from their 
caps. 

“Good evening, Mother—we looked in to see if all 
was well. There is a rumour that a stranger resembling 
that bandit Schorlé has been seen on the mountain paths.” 

Anna laughed harshly. 

“Well, he’d know better than to come here,” and 
she pointed to the gun on the chair. The foremost 
officer looked curiously at the trembling Lisa and his 
eyes flickered over the garments .of death on the table. 
He sensed that a quarrel had taken place. After a few 
cheery words both men withdrew. The thought that 
Schorlé could find sanctuary in the very house which 
his ruthless act had plunged into endless mourning 
never entered their heads. The oath the bereaved 
mother had sworn was well-known to the police. 

Hardly had the two guards withdrawn when Schorlé 
appeared. Old Anna had calmly lighted the candle. 
She now held this with outstretched, trembling hand. 
Schorlé was deathly white and shaking with emotion; 
he made a gesture as though about to drop at the feet of 
the old woman. 

“Mother—you have wrenched my heart,” he 
stammered. ‘You are sublime—and I nothing but——” 
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“Stop, my fine fellow,” came in a hard, bitter 
croak, “don’t flatter yourself! What I did was not 
from pity nor forgiveness—there is room for neither 
here”-——and she pounded on her body with clenched 
fist. “Shall I tell you why I did not hand you to the 
police? Because only my hand shall kill you—mine, 
mine! Also, you were in my house, and sti// alive—they 
could never have understood that. Besides, we of the 
Black Forest don’t inform to the police—we settle our 
own affairs. Now, go quickly—go—go! I know ll 
see you dead yet—but not under my roof.” 

With a tragic gesture she pulled wide the heavy 
door, and Schorlé stumbled out into the darkness. <A 
fierce blast whistled round the house and whirled the 
snow in clouds about the fugitive. Staggering blindly 
he fought his way to the shelter of the trees. Slowly, 
painfully, with dragging feet, and a heart that seemed 
cramped in his labouring chest, he climbed the winding 
path to the gloomy Tannenbuhl. The pull of cold and 
solitude held him enthralled; a fierce desire to rest in 
the soft, white snow fought with the instinct that 
warned him of the danger. He was weary, weary. At 
last he came to the well-known spot. Eerie phos- 
phorescent lights flickered and danced in the thick 
gloom. The pine needles crunched underfoot; no 
snow could penetrate that dense canopy of interlaced 
branches, and the silence was oppressive. Far over- 
head the storm howled and moaned, and at intervals 
a dull rending crash told of some forest giant laid low. 
Tannen-Michel, the forest gnome, was surely abroad 
that night. Schorlé shivered, and wrapping his thick 
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great-coat about him, sank to the ground, his back 
against the very tree that Hencker had called his drum. 
It boomed now like an organ-pipe as gust upon gust 
struck its crest. Hours passed whilst Schorlé sat with 
bowed head and reviewed the past. Dead—all dead 
—his horses, his uncle and those enemies who had 
caused the seething vortex of hate and greed to engulf 
them all. Was life possible yet? Could he expiate his 
crimes and win forgiveness? Crimes! Was it a crime to 
kill such men as Werner? But he had killed others— 
police and foresters bravely obeying orders. He 
groaned in utter anguish of soul and as though in 
answer, a tiny, faint voice called: 

“‘Heinrich—geliebter! Where are you?” 

Instantly all his weakness passed. It was Lisa, 
brave, loving Lisa, who had dared the storm and dark- 
ness for his sake. A moment later she was in his arms 
—sobbing. That was his last moment of joy! 

Whilst he held her thus a yellow splash of light 
struck his face, a roaring crash split the silence, and 
with the burning bite of lead in his throat he heard the 
harsh voice of Anna: 

“I’ve got you—my husband, my son! Now God 
be thanked!” 

He felt Lisa release him—she was shrieking, shriek- 
ing dreadfully. There came a second flash and boom, 
fainter it seemed and far away, and Anna crumpled and 
fell, a dark quivering bundle, at the foot of the tree. 

Lisa, sweet Lisa, so gentle in soul, had shot old 
Anna for killing her lover. 

There the searchers found her in the morning, 
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lying with tender protective gesture on the body of 
Schorlé, Almost touching them lay Anna, who in 
last despairing loneliness had dragged herself close to 
the lovers. 

Lisa lived only long enough to see her sturdy 
Heinrich laid in his grave. She died the same night 
and was buried beside him. 

The peasants bate their heads when they pass the 
three wooden crosses, and murmur a prayer for those 
who died because they had loved too well. 


Such were these men and women, whose stories I 
have gathered; mere toys of the warring gods on 
Olympus. Hurled hither and thither, maimed and 
crushed between forces they could not control, glimp- 
sing only rarely a moment of sunshine or the sheen of 
joy. Outlaws—yes; but carrying each in their passionate 
souls a divine spark which, under happier conditions, 
might have vanquished evil. 

Their sin was that they rebelled against Fate, instead 
of humbly bowing before its decrees. 
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